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Art. I.—An Address delivered at the Consecration of the Lowell 
Cemetery, June 20,1841. By Amos Brancuarp, Pestor of 
the First Congregational Church in Lowell, U.S. 


Ix the following pages there shall be little or nothing in the way 
of repeating the sentiments or matter of a paper on Interment in 
large towns which appeared in the March number of the Monthly. 
Review ; the main object of the article now in hand being to advert 
to the necessity, and to the moral and religious uses of an appro- 
priate Burial of the Dead; and briefly to glance at the various 
methods which have prevailed in the different regions of the earth, 
from the earliest times to the present. 

The subject of Burial Practices is of great compass, being sus- 
ceptible of very various as well as extremely interesting discussion 
and illustration. It branches out into many and far-reaching 
directions, For instance, it naturally connects itself with funereal 
structures; with emblems and symbols usually found on sepulchral 
monuments; with inscriptions and epitaphs, and a diversity of 
other fields that admit of learned and also of popular investi- 
gation. We however confine ourselves to the points more im- 
mediately indicated by the terms in which we have expressed our 
main object. 

The subject of the Burial of the Dead has naturally occupied 
much attention. The number of old and erudite books which 
have been written on the theme sufficiently attests this; while 
within these late years there has been such a revival in different 
parts of Europe, and such an anxiety displayed in America relative 
to the same topic, as to prove that it is capable of yielding renewed 
and never-ceasing points for arresting attention. The subject 
indeed is enforced by some of the strongest and tenderest senti- 


ments of the human heart. Philosophize as wisely as we may, 
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on the worthlessness of our mortal frames, when life is extinct, and 
their component parts have gone to mingle with their kindred 
elements, the argument is wholly unavailing. ‘The question is one 
of fecling, sentiment, emotion; cool reasoning is out of place. 
Here the heart is the fitting advocate, and its untaught suggestions 
rise far above all the notions of the head. Even a siranger’s grave 
is not as the common earth; while the spot where the ashes of our 
departed friends repose is ever held in cherished consecration. 
Man is not indifferent to the treatment of his’ own remains, 
even when they have mingled with the clod of the valley. It is 
the natural desire of all to rest among their kindred, undisturbed, 
but thought of, till time shall be no more. It is a constant longing, 
in most bosoms, not only that their final trial shall be passed 
in the midst of friendly affection and sympathy,—-that their faint- 
ing sight shall last rest upon those they have loved most; but 
also that they may commend to a willing and a pious care 
the poor remains of what was once most intimately a part 
of themselves, trusting and hoping that the living will always hold in 
hallowed remembrance the places where they lie. 

Of the older treatises relative to Burial Practices, there is not 
one in the English tongue, nor, we venture to assert, in any 
language whatever, that can be compared with Sir Thomas Browne’s 
*‘ Discourse on the Sepulchral Urns lately (A. D. 1658) found 
in Norfolk.” Of this Essay Coleridge's general remark concerning 
the rich and quaint fancy of its author is particularly appropriate, 
when he says,—Sir Thomas “sees every thing in a light of his 
own, reading neither by sun, moon, or candle-light, but by the 
light of the fairy glory around his own head.” ‘The ‘* Address” 
immediately before us cannot of course pretend to any very high 
or permanent standing, in a literary sense; having been pre- 
pared for a special occasiun and to meet certain claims of the 
hour. But this may be asserted of it, that it seems to have 
been tolerably well fitted to fulfil its mission; being sustained 
by just and appropriate thought, and by a due solemnity of manner. 

Notice has been taken of the powerful and tender sentiments 
which are so closely and pervadingly connected with the Burial 
of the Dead. But the subject is enforced by considerations of a 
different and most imperious character; for independently of all 
sentiment, it bears urgently upon the common weal. A public 
necessity must be met. ‘The only choice is, whether the relics 
of the departed shall be “ buried out of cur sight,” with decenc 
and reverence, and with those appropriate rites, which are equally 
due to the dead, and edifying as well as consolatory to the 
living; or whether they shall be hurried away and disposed of 
anywise and anywhere, as the most obvious convenience may 
suggest, and as an offence and an annoyance. ‘The great Destroyer 
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leaves no other alternative. The earth is literally crowded with 
the mortal remains of human beings. It was stated in an 
article of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal,” afew 
years ago, (October 1840), and as computed from a series of 
observations by a competent inquirer, that the whole popula- 
tion of the earth, supposed to be between nine and ten hun- 
dred millions of inhabitants, dies in thirty-three years, which 
gives fifty-five deaths for every successive minute, or nearly 
one for every second of time. If we apply a similar calcu- 
lation to all past ages since man reigned upon the earth, it will at 
once be seen that 


** all who tread 
The Globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.” 


In the vicinity, for example, of Alexandria, or of Cairo, and 
indeed of all the principal cities of Egypt, catacombs containing 
the relics of the population of past ages, extend acres after acres, 
for many miles. Similar facts must attach to every great city 
which has for many centuries flourished and been crammed with 
the living. At Paris, when the churches and burial grounds 
were cleared, (A. D. 1786) the relics of ten generations were piled 
promiscuouslv in the quarries beneath the city. And like revolting 
results may form a passage in the history of every crowded and 
enlarging town; suggesting how necessary it is to make appro- 
priate provision for the sepulture of the departed. Large cities 
generally spring from small beginnings, so that the necessity 
in question is not at first felt. It is one, however, that con- 
tinually gathers strength and importance in correspondence with 
the unceasing growth of population, till at last it becomes im- 
perative and resistless. And hence the horrid wrong to the 
dead, and the obscene insult to the living are perpetrated. 

The care of the remains of the dead must be an ever- recurring 
concern and duty of the living. Placing tlie subject merely in 
this point of view, it presents a case of absolute necessity that 
must be met and obviated, as best may be done; taking reverent 
heed that the relics of those multitudes that are ever thronging 
down to the mighty congregation should at least rest secure from 
vulgar exposure, and find, whatsoever may have been the troubled 
history of their lives, an undisturbed retreat ir. the orave. 

True, all our pious care for the security of the ‘places of sepul- 
ture may be unavailing. The most stupendous piles that human 
affection or human folly has reared, have not sufficed to ensure 
even so much as this. They have, on the contrary, often served 
only to tempt the cupidity of the invader, or afford a mark for 
the poor malice of foes. Sepulchral urns, in which the ancients 
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hoped to hold consecrate for ever the ashes of their departed 
friends, are now in the museums of the curious. Egyptian 
mummies, over which Pyramids have been piled, and which, as 
Sir Thomas Browne observes, ‘‘ Cambyses or time hath spared, 
avarice now consumeth. Mummy has become merchandise, Myz- 
raim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.” The 
common fuel of the dwellers on the banks of the Nile, is said to be 
the embalined bodies of their ancestors. The Arabs use the cases 
for firewood, and “an epicurean traveller may cook his breakfast 
with the coffin of a king.” 

The royal sepulchre of St. Denis, where the French kings of 
nine centuries were entombed, was violated and destroyed, amongst 
the kindred atrocities of the Revolution. The lead composing 
the coffins was melted into bullets for the army, and _ their 
contents, including the bodies of Henry IV. and Louis XIV., 
yet remaining almost entire, and clearly recognisable, were thrown 
into a common grave. Nay, in these utilitarian days, a 
turnpike, a canal, or a rail-road would find no inseparable barrier 
to their projection and progress in the sacredness of the grave- 

ard. 

’ But our interest for the remains of the dead is not confined 
to their security alone. We would also confer upon them some 
fitting honour ; and we would take a melancholy pleasure in rearing 
visible emblems of that worth, which can henceforth only be 
recognised in the remembrance of surviving friends. We would 
mark the spot where they lie by every appropriate memorial and 
adornment. We know indeed, that the care in perpetuating the 
memory of the departed, like that which is used to secure their 
remains, cannot be long availing. But still the thought of the 
short duration of the longest of the memorials of the dead, takes 
nothing from the interest we feel in rearing them. The impossibi- 
lity of all attempts to give a long perpetuity to the memory of 
those we have lost, has no relevancy to those emotions which lead 
us to hallow the spot of their sepulture. We only seek to gratify 
a present feeling, which we can neither worthily stifle nor disavow, 
to hold in peculiar sacredness the place, where all that re- 
mains of what was ineffably dear to us reposes, and where 
what is mortal of ourselves is soon to be laid down. We 
would at the very least have the departed to remain undisturbed 
and reverently regarded while we ourselves live; and when it 
becomes our turn to take our station by their side, the desire 
is that our dust, like theirs, may be permitted to rest, and to 
be held sacred. 

But further, the appropriate Burial of the Dead is enforced 
by moral and religious uses. Who has not felt—who does not 


know, that the place of graves is peculiarly fitted to excite chas- 
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tened views of the present life, and, indeed, of its essential nothing- 
ness, viewed as an entire and completed scheme? If there 
be a spot on the broad earth where the heart becomes un- 
wontedly serious; where the interests of worldly things are seen 
in their real character and relative position,—it is the field of 
graves. 

How obvious and homefelt is the suggestion, that here repose 
those who but as yesterday were as active and as gay, as en- 
terprising and robust in spirit as we are now! But “ the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life,” are 
all passed away to them. (Passions riot no more; envies cease ; 
vanity has achieved all its petty triumphs. And what is thought 
of them will ere long, a few years hence at most, be as justly and 
as impressively said and experienced with regard to ourselves. 
And does not the mere thought of the transientness and insig- 
nificance of earthly cares and emotions which is thus pressed as 
a cold weight upon the heart, at every step we take among the 
graves, serve to qualify by times an over-mastering interest in any 
present object. 

The place of graves is not less friendly to those higher aspira- 
tions, which centre on what is truly worthy and enduring in char- 
acter; for while we linger with painful regret over the relics 
of what was once inexpressibly dear to us, we are yet assured that 
all that was truly theirs and them is not also dead, but lives on 
in an undying life. It is the natural effect of elevated worth and 
purity, in all cases to inspire a sentiment of emulation. It is felt 
too, that where death has set its seal, the example is more hal- 
lowed and instructive than what is afforded by a living instance 
of kindred excellence. Those slight blemishes which nearness 
and familiarity are continually revealing in the brightest character 
here below, and which serve to dim, though they may not 
permanently tarnish its lustre, all disappear when viewed 
through the darkness of the’ tomb and in the distance of 
eternity. 

Again, it is by the side of the grave, in the august presence of 
the dead, that we dwell with fondest thought on the immortality 
of virtuous affections. Then and there we cherish with a greedi- 
ness of soul and an ever-growing strength of welcome conviction, 
that when we buried those dearest to us, we did not consign to 
oblivion or crush for ever those sympathies which grew up be- 
tween us in life. There is no need to balance arguments here, 
or to seek for testimony of a revealed and oracular kind, so as 
to satisfy a cold philosophy. 

The ground of conviction is that one fondly feels there must 
be an analogy between what has been, and what is to be; that 
we cannot lose our social sympathies as a part of our immortal 
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nature, without losing our identity as social beings; that God 
would not permit us, nay oblige us, by the very constitution 
of our natures, to cherish hopes so strong, tender, abiding, 
and exalting, as a prelude to a sad and bitter delusion. How 
gladdening and purifying is the hope and resistless belief that 
our love cannot be separated by length of time, nor chilled by 
absence; that adversity will not shake it, nor sickness wither 
it; but that we only mourn the departed, not “as lost, but 
gone before.” Therefore in a special degree we linger over 
the memorials that affection rears, as tokens and types of an 
imperishable love. 

Then how obvious is it, that the thoughts of the immortality of 
the affections, and of the reunion of friends after death, must be 
intimately connected with our duties to the living. But to dwell at 
any length upon this view would carry us beyond our proper limits 
and into the province of the preacher. We have therefore only far- 
ther to state here, that every one of the sentiments and uses to 
which reference has been made, offers arguments that imperiously call 
for appropriate rites and observances relative to the Burial of the 
Dead, and bearing most touchingly and solemnly upon the sacredness 
of the grave. In fact the views now taken are fully illustrated by 
the attention which has always been bestowed on the subject, among 
all people in all climes. From the earliest historical records we 
learn that this matter was recognised as one of primary concern. 
The extraordinary pains shown by the Egyptians to the subject is 
well known. The Hebrews also were especially careful of the rites 
of interment. ‘To be deprived of burial was deemed by them a 
marked dishonour and a great unhappiness. ‘‘ The dogs shall eat 
Jezebel * * * and there shall be none to bury her.” When Sarah 
died Abraham besought the sons of Heth for a place, where, in his 
own language, he ‘‘ might bury his dead out of his sight.” His peti- 
tion was granted, and for “ four hundred shekels of silver, the field 
of Ephron, which was in Machpelah, which was before Mamre, and 
the cave that was therein, and all the trees that were in the field, 
that were in all the borders round about, were made sure unto him for 
a possession” of a burying place. More solemn still, among the 
many Scriptural notices of the solemnities of Jewish sepulture, our 
Saviour was pleased to admit the out-pouring of Mary’s ointment 
upon his head, because “she did it for his burial.” Among the 
heathen nations of antiquity the same sentiment prevailed. The 
Romans inherited from the Greeks, and rendered yet more elaborate 
their funereal rites. The ancient Germans, as we learn from 
Tacitus, were punctilious in those peculiar to themselves. The 
Christians too, of early times, esteemed the proper burial of the dead 
so imperative a duty, that, according to St. Ambrose, it was deemed 
lawful, if necessary, to melt down or sell the vases used in the sacred 
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ceremonies of the church, in the fullfilment of it. And, not to go at 
present into more particular illustration, the Chinese, the unvarying 
and far-descended Chinese of the present day, attend to nothing so 
carefully as to the tombs of their ancestors. 

The prevailing modes of burial, taking all times and all countries, 
—the methods in which this natural want of human bosoms has 
been met and answered, in different ages and climes, may be reduced 
to two, though there are other and very curious systems of dis- 
posing of the dead that may demand a passing notice. Inhumation 
embraces one of the great modes; Cremation, the other. 

Inhumation, or interment in the earth, appears to have been the 
earliest, as it certainly seems to be the most natural and appropriate 
method of burial. It probably dates back to the time when it was 
said to Adam, “‘ dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return,” 
though the first record that exists of the practice is that of Sarah, 
the wife of Abraham. Various structures have been employed, in 
reference to this mode of burial. Entombment is one of these. 
The most ancient are supposed to be those Tumuli, or immense 
mounds of earth, which are found in almost all parts of the world. 
Dr. Clarke states that he *‘ has seen those sepulchral heaps in Europe, 
in Asia, from the Black Sea to Mount Caucasus, over all the South 
of Russia, Kuban Tartary, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
and part of Africa.” It is well known, too, that they exist in both 
North and South America. Unlike other receptacles of mortal re- 
mains, they are not diminished and destroyed by a silent but inevit- 
able progress of decay, but are renewed continually and increased 
by the superstitious, but not unpleasing practice that prevails, of 
obliging every passer-by to cast a stone upon them. It is inferred 
that they are more ancient than the Pyramids, both on account of 
the simplicity of their structure, and from their more ancient appear- 
ance, where both are subjected to the same atmospheric influences, 
With regard to the Pyramids and the Labyrinths of Egypt, these 
are justly pronounced to be among the most extraordinary works 
even of that land of wonders. And yet of their builders, the time of 
their erection, and their precise use, nothing is certainly known. 
The light on this subject by hieroglyphical researches is as yet ex- 
tremely slender. Reference however is here made to such stupen- 
dous structures, because there seems little reason to doubt, that 
their main design was to cover the remains of those who projected 
and built them, or those of the Priests. | Catacombs have also been 
extensively employed for purposes of sepulture. There are caverns, 
grottoes, or caves which are found already existing in the bosom of 
the earth, or have been originally excavated for the procuring of 
building materials, or else have been made expressly for tombs. 
They exist in Syria, Persia, and amongst the most ancient provinces of 
the East. There are extensive ones in the Tufa mountains of Capo 
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di Monte, near Naples, which were originally quarries, as were 
those in Paris; but the .most remarkable are those in Egypt. 
They are placed out of reach of the overflow of the Nile, 
excluded as much as possible from the air, and removed away 
from the usual haunts of men. Sometimes they are hewn out of 
solid rock, and sometimes are surmounted by Pyramids. They ex- 
tend in some instances, as for example, in the vicinity of Alexandria 
and Thebes, for miles. Almost every city had its Nicropolis, or city 
of the dead, of this description. 

Embailming, though not strictly a method of sepulture, is too in- 
timately connected with the present subject to be totally overlooked. 
The ancient Egyptians surpassed all other people in this art of pre- 
serving the bodies of the dead from decay, which was done by means 
of various medicaments, It was, however, not unknown as a practice, 
to the Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, Persians, Arabs, ancient Peru- 
vians and other nations of antiquity. Itis, however, an art entirely 
unknown in Egypt at the present day; so that all our knowledge 
of it is to be drawn from ancient writers. The practice appears to 
have been sometimes resorted to in England, and with what success 
may be seen in Sir Henry Halford’s account of the “ Disinterment 
of several Kings.” In some parts of the world, as in certain districts 
of Peru, bodies are naturally preserved for ages, by the saline nature 
of the earth, and by the dryness of the atmosphere. Desiccation, or a 
process of drying, is another method of preserving corpses, intimately 
connected with the embalming system. The most remarkable in- 
stance of this is near Palermo, where is situated the cemetery of the 
convent of the Capuchins. It is a subterraneous hall, where all the 
bodies of the fraternity, together with those of several persons of 
distinction from the city, are found in an upright posture, and habited 
in their accustomed dress. Some have remained: undecayed for two 
centuries and a half. . 

Cremation, or the burning of the bodies of the dead, and Urn 
Burial, or the collection of their ashes in funereal vases, was the 
other practice that very generally obtained in antiquity. This dates 
back to the early days of Greece, as all readers of Homer well know, 
and was especially used by the Athenians. It was copied, of course, 
by the Romans. It also prevailed among the Northern tribes of 
Europe. However, it was not in repute among the Egyptians and 
Persians on account of objections derived from their peculiar my- 
thology; the former regarding fire as a raging monster which devoured 
everything with which it came in contact, and died itself with what 
it last devoured ; and the latter considering fire as a god, who would 
be contaminated by the touch of a dead body. Cremation is supposed 
to have fallen into desuetude in Europe through the influence of Chris- 
tianity ; this having produced, according to Sir Thos. Browne, “ the 
final extinction of these sepulchral bonfires.” Different origins 
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have been assigned to the practice. Some thought that the action 
of fire was necessary to purify the soul from its earthliness; others 
for the purposes of securing the remains of the dead from insult and 
outrage. ‘* To be gnawed out of our graves,” says Browne, ‘‘ to have 
our skulls made into drinking bowls, and our bones turned into pipes, 
to delight and to sport our enemies, are tragical abominations escaped 
in burning burials.” Again, ‘‘he that hath the ashes of a friend, 
hath an everlasting treasure; where fire taketh leave, corruption 
slowly enters.” 

Besides Inhumation and Cremation, the following practices, far 
less generally pursued, may be mentioned :—The people who lived 
near the Riphean mountains, according to Pliny, buried their dead 
in water; and the fish-eating people about Egypt did the same. 
* Water, certainly,” saith the quaint Sir Thomas, ‘ has proved the 
smartest grave which in forty days swallowed almost all mankind.” 
The Persian magi exposed the corpses to dogs and wild beasts. The 
Scythians affixed them to trunks of trees, and kept them in snow 
and ice. Some of the Ethiopians removing the fleshy integuments 
of the dead bodies, supplied their place with plaster, and laid on this 
a kind of fresco, which was made to imitate the natural body. This, 
kept in a glazed coffin, during the space of a year, was afterwards 
buried without the environs of the city. ‘The ‘Tartars exposed their 
dead to the air, tying the bodies to branches of trees, where they 
remained till they were dried, and then interred them. The Per- 
sians, Sy-ians, and ancient Arabians frequently preserved the remains 
of the dead by a covering of asphaltum, wax, and honey, Certain 
people of Guinea disinter their dead when they are supposed to 
have become skeletons, and then decorate these ghastly remains with 
feathers and ornaments, and hang them up in their houses. ‘The 
Chinese often preserve the bodies of parents, carefully guarded from 
the air, for three or four years in their houses, or in small habitations 
built for the purpose outside of the city, where one of the family, 
commonly the eldest son, presents offerings of rice, wine, and tea, 
and takes especial care that the sticks of incense, called jos sticks, 
are kept constantly burning. In short, among semi-barbarous people, 
the methods of disposing of the relics of the dead, vary with almost 
every tribe; while nations of a higher culture have almost without 
exception confined themselves to Inhumation, or to Cremation, in 
some of their forms. 

To return to the most refined of the ancient nations,—to the 
Greeks and Romans, the general remark holds true, that their fu- 
neral rites were accurately and elaborately performed, in consequence 
of the prevalent belief, that the manes, or spirits of the dead, could 
find no rest or peace whilst their bodies were unburied. ‘The ob- 
sequies of the two nations, as already stated, were essentially the 
same: It will therefore be necessary, in as far as regards the classic 
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times and forms, to take notice of the Roman rites only! after which 
some account of the practices of the early Christians, and lastly, a 
glance at what seems to be most worthy of observation in modern 
Christendom, confining ourselves as closely as possible to the line of 
remark already indicated, and to the arguments sought to be enforced, 
shall complete our paper. 

The Funeral Rites of the Romans were arranged according to the 
age, wealth, and dignity of those who were the subjects of them; 
particular regard, also, being had to their last expressed wishes, 
They were of two kinds, public, to which the people were summoned 
by the voice of the crier,—or private and common, which were not 
publicly announced, and were attended with no parade of any sort. 
It is only necessary to refer to some of the features of the former 
kind, in the present notice, which consisted of four distinct parts. 
First, there were the rites before the funeral. The last breath of the 
dying was inhaled by the nearest relatives, under the impression that 
the spirit or soul of the departing person thus and then left the body. 
Rings were taken from their fingers, their eyes and mouth were 
closed, and the names of the deceased loudly and repeatedly called. 
Cutting off one or more of the fingers was a custom that prevailed ; 
either for the purpose of ascertaining whether death was real, or 
rather, perhaps, with the view of securing some parts of the body for 
the renewal of the funeral ceremonies after burial, The corpse was 
then bathed and anointed with various antiseptic and fragrant drugs ; 
arrayed in the best robes of the deceased ; adorned with crowns, or 
the public badges of distinction which they had worn; and then 
brought from the inmost apartments, and placed on a couch in the 
threshold of the: house, with the feet towards the door. The house 
was marked as in mourning, with branches of the pine or cypress, 
especially intended to prevent the approach of those engaged in 
offering the public sacrifices, since it was supposed to be pollution to 
touch, or even to look upon a corpse. 

Secondly, after these preparatory rites, the bearing forth of the 
corpse took place, after such a period, it would seem, as was rendered 
necessary for the elaborate ceremonies required, according to the 
particular circumstances of the case. In the early times of the Re- 
public, the bearing forth was in the night time; but afterwards, in 
the case of public funerals, the earlier hours of the day were pre- 
ferred. From the ancient custom, however, of funeral processions 
by night, the practice of bearing tapers and torches, which was always 
observed by day, was borrowed. ‘The bier was preceded by various 
persons,—by musicians, by females hired to sing, by players and 
dancers, and other appointed attendants. The body was carried by 
the nearest relations, or sometimes, by manumitted slaves. The 
bier was covered or uncovered ; in the latter case, the body being 
richly ornamented and the face painted, and having the feet forward, 
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as indicating a final departure from the world. Relations, friends, 
and all who wished, or wished to seem, to show affection, followed, 
with tears, with hair cut off or dishevelled, with garments changed or 
torn, with all adornments laid aside, with beating of the breast, com- 
plaints and reproaches of the gods, and with every conceivable ex- 
ternal symptom of grief. The sons were veiled, while the daughters 
were unveiled, because, as is supposed, a reversal of an ordinary 
custom is appropriate to mourning. ‘The procession passed through 
the Forum, and the bier was placed before the rostra, where a funeral 
oration was pronounced. It was then led to an appointed place, 
without the city, where the body was burned or buried. 

Thirdly, if the corpse was to be burned and not buried, it was 
taken to aplace called Ustrina ; but if it was to be both burned and 
buried, the place was called Bustwm, where it was laid upon a funeral 
pyreor pile, being merely a heap of wood collected for the purpose, 
and built up in the form of an altar. After kisses and other tokens 
of endearment, and after the eyes of the corpse, which had been 
closed at death, were re-opened, the fire was applied by the nearest 
relations, with head averted, indicating that necessity, not choice, im- 
posed the task; while the winds were implored to excite the flame, 
that the burning might be quickly done. Sometimes asolemn march 
took place around the burning pile, with all the insignia of office and 
distinction inverted. 

But while the body was thus consumed, its remains were not buried 
alone. It was a singular and revolting superstition of classical anti- 
quity, that the souls of the departed were thirsty of blood, without 
tasting which, it was supposed that they could not speak, or know the 
living, though they were cognizant of events past and to come. 
Various animals, and particularly those which were thought to have 
been most dear to the deceased when living, were sacrificed on the 
same funeral pile with them. On occasions, even human beings, 
such as captives, scrvants,and women, were sacrificed on the pile. 
After the body had been sufficiently consumed, which was indicated 
by the gradual settling of the white ashes upon the live coals, the fire 
was extinguished, and wine was sprinkled on the embers, ‘Then 
followed the collecting of the remaining bones, which were bathed 
with wine, milk, odours, and tears, when, being wrapped in a cloth 
of fine linen, were exposed, in some cases, to the wind to be dried, in 
others, placed in the bosom of the mother, or some near female friend, 
to be afterwards placed in urns. These vessels were made of gold, 
silver, brass, marble, or clay ; there being also frequently placed on 
them phials filled with tears, since called Lacrymatories. The whole 
was finally deposited in the earth, and structures of various kinds 
erected over or beneath them. ‘Those whoremained at the funeral 
pile, were thrice purified with water, sprinkled by a branch of olive 
or laurel, from the pollution which the touch of a corpse was sup- 
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posed tocommunicate. They then shouted, in regular strains, their 
adieus, which were succeeded by such touching words as—we must 
all follow thee, according as the course of nature shall permtt us; a prayer 
being also offered that the earth might lie light upon their remains. 
Having trodden out the fire, they returned home, and purified the 
house where the dead had been, by burning sulphur and laurels, and 
by sweeping with a certain kind of broom. 

We have necessarily left unnoticed a number of particulars of a 
minute nature in these elaborate Roman ceremonies, which, indeed, 
did not end with the final disposing of the remains in the tomb or 
grave. Certain days were prescribed when funeral rites were ob- 
served in memory of the dead, the month of February being especi- 
ally appointed for this purpose. Sacrifices or oblations were offered 
to the infernal deities, or to the ghosts of the departed. Feasts and 
games were observed; and they decked the sepulchres with fillets 
and with floral crowns. 

Let it be particularly noted, that the places of sepulture of any 
kind, whether graves, tumuli, monuments, or urns, among the 
Romans, were from their earliest history, without the city. The 
same rule was observed by the Athenians, Jews, and by nearly all 
the dwellers on the borders of the Mediterranean sea. ‘The reasons 
assigned for this practice were, first, it was supposed that religious 
places and rites were polluted by burials within the city; and, 
secondly, that they were injurious to public health. Hence graves 
and monuments were erected by the wayside, at the entrance of 
their cities. It would also appear that a solemn lesson was 
sought to be taught, viz. that the passers-by might be admon- 
ished, that they themselves were mortal. Hence too the sig- 
nificance of the appeal which was engraven on their monuments, 
*€ Siste Viator.” 

We must dismiss many things that might be related of the 
practices and funereal rites of the early Fathers and Confessors of 
the Church, with this observation, that while they seem to have 
rejected certain forms and ceremonies merely because they had 
been in vogue among the Pagans, they naturally introduced a 
varicty of offices, modes, and services, arising out of Christian 
doctrine and belief. How could they treat the dead without the 
most marked recognition of the hope which looks beyond the grave, 
aud to the resurrection of the body, in an incorruptible and puri- 
fied state ? 

With regard to the nature of the places used by the professors 
of the new faith, and during centuries of Christianity, much 
inquiry would be amply rewarded; for the result would be in un- 
deniable behalf of the wholesomeness, the decencies, and the 
solemnities which we advocate. 

That the Christians in early periods appropriated particular spots 
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for the burial of their dead is proved by the fact, that such places, 
in times of persecution, were used, ‘in silence and in fear,” for 
their public religious services. ‘These were called Cemeteria, Dor- 
mitories, Places of Repose, because they regarded death but as a 
sleep, and the grave but as a quiet resting place, until the morn- 
ing of the Resurrection. In perfect accordance with these reasons. 
motives, and feelings, subterranean crypts or vaults were used in- 
discriminately for burying places and places of religious worship. 
But itis amistake to infer, as has been done, that it was the 
custom of the early Christians to bury the dead in churches. On 
the contrary, this was expressly forbidden, and the real state of 
the fact is, that they did not bury in places of worship, but wor- 
shipped in places of burial. 

True, it was permitted to Constantine, about the year of our 
Lord 300, to be buried in the porch of a church; and that in the 
subsequent part of the fourth, and also during the course of the 
fifth century, the privilege was granted—the innovation gained 
increased countenance, on the occasion of the interment of several 
distinguished persons. In the sixth century, the practice began 
of admitting the people to burial in the church-yard, and also of 
allowing some particularly eminent or favoured individuals to be 
buried in the church. From this period to the thirteenth century, 
similar admissions appear to have been left to the discretion of 
the clergy, who mate of them a profitable but a disgraceful use. 
Since the last-mentioned period to the present, sepulture within 
churches and church-yards, which had been granted as a boon 
by the clergy to the laity, has been claimed as a right. 

Such is a very condensed view of the origin, progress, and ma- 
turity of a burial system which cannot be too earnestly deprecated, 
or too speedily relinquished. Indeed, whatever may be the truth 
with regard to ancient or foreign nations, Pagan er Christian, Jewish 
or Gentile, public cemeteries in the free and open fields, beyond the 
turmoil and the sound of the great Babylon, London, are imperiously 
called for, even to the entire prohibition of interment within its 
gates. It would appear that in Denmark, Venice, Prague, Vienna, 
and other parts of continental Europe, an excellent example is set us. 
France is in advance, as the case of Paris since the commencement of 
the present century testifies. ven in newand young America, there 
are already a number of rural cemeteries established. No doubt, in 
the neighbourhood of the British metropolis, there are several spots 
set apart for the sacred andsolemn purpose. But rcason, sentiment, 
moral and religious argument, as well as practical convenience, or the 
coldest utilitarian views, call for a vast extension of the system. 
They are due to the dead: they would prove highly consolatory to 
the living. 

With what uses are rural grave fields fraught, especially when the 
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native loveliness of the scene is revealed by the hand of taste. 
They afford a retreat from the conflicting interests and false 
and frivolous shows of ordinary life. They are places where 
our violent and wicked strifes on political and religious topics 
may for a while be checked,—spots from which no man can 
return without being bettered. The Field of Graves is the scene 
to chasten that all-absorbing lust of gain, which is eating, canker-like, 
into the very heart of the people. Here itis, in a word, that all may 
go in silence and in peace, and amidst the propitious influences of 
earth and sky, and with all the suggestive tokens of the departed 
around them, to think of their proper aims, their ultimate respon- 
sibilities, and their highest destinies; to consider how solemn a thing 
it is to die, and\to enter upon the unseen realities of an eternal state, 
—yea, to live and have to think, act, and feel in a world like the present, 





Art. IIl.—The Climate of the South of Devon, and its Influence 
upon Health, with short accounts of Exeter, ' Torquay, Babbi- 
combe, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Exmouth, Budleigh-Satterton, 
Sidmouth, §c. By Tuomas SuHarter, M.D., Physician to the 
Exeter Dispensary, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 258. London. 1842, 


THERE is no word in the English language, which to an Englishman 
past forty, conveys more meaning than the word climate. ‘To the 
valetudinarian it conjures up the whole host of fashionable doctors 
and fashionable watering places; while ghosts of bleak winds at 
Brighton, and blowy ones at Ramsgate ; spirits of the genial gales of 
the Isle of Wight, and shades of the pleasant zephyrs of the Southof 
France pass before the mind’s eye, like a battalion of infantry in 
review order. ‘To the consumptive, visions of Madeira and Funchal, 
and the verdant terraces of vines and orange and lemon trees it 
awakens in the dreamy caves of recollection, where stored up amidst 
recipes for carrigeen decoctions and formula for anodyne draughts, 
it slept the passive motor of a world of thought. ‘The poor decrepid, 
dissipated dandy, having “ spent his life, both interest and principle,” 
wonders if a “ change of climate ” would restore his wasted limbs, or 
renew his aged vigour; while the struggling pater-familias with his 
twice five noisy brats, would emigrate were it not ‘for the climate” 
—forgetful, or rather ignorant of the fact, that change of scene and 
circumstance, and occupation, have as much a hand in restoring health, 
or inducing disease, as the locality of any one spot, however favoured 
that locality may be as far as regards wind, and rain, and sun. How- 
ever, It cannot be denied that certain spots on this our terrestrial 
house of tentative existence are cetcris paribus more agreeable to our 
outward senses than others, and as a matter of physiology more likely 
to prolong life. Change, however, is an important element in climate. 
Invalids have recovered from diseases which baffled the art of medi- 
cine, and defied the remedies of pharmacy in one locality generally 
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found more healthy than another immediately contiguous, by remov- 
ing to the latter. Nay criminals have languished until they have 
been re-conveyed to the dungeons wherein a great portion of their 
lives have been passed. How this is to be explained on the prin- 
ciple that one locality is more conducive to longevity than another, 
we will not take upon ourself to say, and being content with the 
fact, we leave it to others to discover or invent a cause. But that 
fresh air, out-door exercise, and a dry, or calcareous sandy soil, gene- 
rally speaking are more conducive to health, than confinement, bad 
air, and a clayey, wet, or damp country, covered with rank grass and 
rushes, no one will deny. 

It would seem that in the latter case, the continual evaporation 
which goes on at all periods of the day and night, (the agents which 
produce it being more active in summer than in winter,) carries with 
it a quantity of the inappreciable particles of clay and decomposed 
vegetable fibre, which being inhaled, permeates or penetrates through 
the membrane of the lungs, and enters into the circulation, where 
either from its irritating nature, or its cumulative effects, it disturbs 
the equilibrium of the system by deranging the healthy action of the 
nerves, And this we presume it effects by the introduction of a 
peculiar principle inimical to life*. Chemistry cannot detect its 
nature, the eye cannot see its form, and no human instrument can 
discover in what quantity, or in what proportion, it enters into the 
body so as to produce morbid effects upon the constitution; but its 
consequefices are apparent even to the most casual observer. In the 
African atmosphere which has been brought to England in bottles 
hermetically sealed, Mr. Farraday however detected a very large 
proportion of sulphuretted hydrogen—that peculiarly offensive gas 
which escapes from a rotten egg—enough to account for all the sick- 
ness and deaths of Europeans. Indeed this must be the case also 
with the natives, for no animal can for any length of time breathe 
atmospheric air contaminated by sulphuretted hydrogen without being 
destroyed. But the air that was brought to England in bottles was 
taken, we believe, either on the river, or near its banks, where it is 





*This is the opinion of a very eminent author, Dr. C. Chisholm: ‘ I have 
no doubt in my own mind, as I have elsewhere said, (‘‘ Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal”) that typhus, plague, and the malignant pestilential 
fever, derive their origin from a specific virus, generated always in the same 
way, regulated by the same laws, and modified by climate, It appears then, 
upon the whole, therefore, that a temperature of a degree not higher than 
86 deg., and not lower than perhaps 60 deg., is necessary for the develop- 
ment of malignant pestilential fever, or rather for the production of the com- 
bination of typhoid infection and yellow remittent fever, I have so deno- 
minated. A higher or a lower temperature destroys the combination, 
leaving the endemic in its natural form and character, and rendering inert 
the imported virus.”—( Diseases and Climate of Tropical Countries. ) 
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natural to expect sulphuretted hydrogen would be found. Many 
arts of the interior of Africa, especially the higher lands, seem to be 
as healthy as any portion of Europe. 

Fevers, dropsies, rheumatisms, and consumptions, will ever prevail 
in low, flat, muddy lands; while intermittent fevers will be more 
common 1n arenaceous soils or muddy places, occasionally covered 
with the tide. These are general rules which admit of no exception 
whatever. It will readily occur therefore to the reader, that the 
haruspices of old were actuated by a most profound physiological 
principle when they deferred the foundation of the city walls of any 
new colony, until they had examined the viscera of the wild animals 
caught in the vicinity. If they observed vibices, or spots, or small 
ulcerations, or tubercles in the liver, the lungs, or the pancreas, they 
immediately abandoned all idea of settling in that locality, and 
moved east or west as the case might be. We, on the other hand, 
never inquire as to the healthful nature of the spot where weintend to 
founda colony. So it be likely to prove a profitable commercial 
speculation, no farther inquiry is instituted ; a public house is erected, 
a jail built, and then a barrack! No thought whatever is given to 
the probability of the place being inimical to life. It is commodiously 
situated for ‘ trade,” and that to a colonizing Englishman, who never 
leaves his country with any other view but that of bettering his con- 
dition through trade, is everything. ‘‘ Here,” says he, ‘ the natives 
come to sell their gum, their ivory, their gold dust, or their slaves, 
Here is the spot for a capital trade with the interior, because our ships 
can touch at the port going or coming to the east, or to the west ; and 
here we anticipate the French, the Portuguese, the Spanish, and the 
Dutch. They must buy from us and at our own price.” Such are 
the sentiments which actuate all our adventurers who leave England 
for America, for New Zealand, or for Africa, and hence the history 
of our earliest and latest colonies, is the history of epidemics and the 
record of deaths. 

But there is another reason besides climate which may lay claim 
to the honor of destroying English settlers abroad, whether in Ame- 
rica or the Antipodes, on the Coast of Guinea or the shores of the 
Mediterranean. And this is gluttony.* No nation in the world 





* We seem indeed to have been always fond of the creature comforts. 
Harold lost the battle of Hastings and all England through feasting, and 
Caius says, (De Ephemera Britannica) that the ‘‘ Sweating Sickness” was 
induced by gluttony—Majores olim nostri simplici cibo usi sunt, non anse- 
rem, non gallinam, non leporem, cibi, sed animi, gratia, alebant. Nos 
contra, non animi, sed gule causa, non hoc soliim, sed infinita alia anima- 
lia curiosius, saginamus et insectamur. Quasi vero esca ad voluptatem 
nobis non ad vitam data esset, et nos non ad honestatem sed luxum factiessemus. 
Et vide De Sudore Anglicano, auctore Evarvo Binns, p. 26. 8vo. Edin.1828, 
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seems to make such a business of eating as our English adventurers. 
Beef, mutton, veal—veal, mutton, beef—at the pole, under the line, 
betwixt the tropics and in the temperate zones, are the changes 
which they ring on “ that tocsin of the soul, the dinner bell.” They 
do not accommodate themselves to the food of the country as the 
Portuguese, Spaniards, and French invariably do—but John Bull 
carries with him not only his native obstinacy, but his native beef, 
pickles, beer, porter, and ales. On these he feeds with the same 
dogged appetite as he does in England, and when the stomach loathes 
the food which however palatable, or however necessary, in a tem- 
perate climate, is insupportable and superfluous in the torrid zone, 
in place of waiting till nature relieves herself of the plethora, or the 
system demands additional ingesta, he flies to the medicine chest and 
swallows some half a dozen anti-bilious pills—the consequence of 
which are that he deranges- the function of digestion, paralyses the 
nerves of the stomach, and upsets the whole machine. Instantly vi- 
sions of yellow fever, liver complaint, and six feet of clay rise up in 
judgment against him. His mind now acts upon the body, the de- 
pressing passions lower the tone of his system, and he positively falls 
a victim not to the climate, but to the false nature, and unnatural 
stimulus of his diet. 

It is a remark made by all physicians who have had experience 
in the West Indies, that cases of fever with regard to seve- 
rity range in the following order. In the Spaniard severe, 
in the French severer; in the English severest. And how is this 
accounted for ? Simply by this fact ; that the Spaniard drinks little or 
no wine, and lessspirit ; the Frenchman, a little more wine, and some 
spirit ; the Englishman a great deal of wine, and a great deal more 
of spirit and porter, while his food is more indigestible, of harder na- 
ture, and more stimulant than that either of the Spaniard or the 
Frenchman. Another reason is the Englishman’s contempt of all 
advice as to health, tendered him by the natives. What, a “ nigger,” 
or an old colonist teach.a cockney to take care of his health! Has 
not he a straw hat—a dunstable ; the very worst thing that a man 
could possibly wear in the West Indies or any torrid climate—and 
probably a blouse, and thin duck trousers—and is not brandy a good 
thing to keep off fever, and Cockle’s Antibilious or Abernethy’s 
stomach pills excellent remedies when it does appear—and what need 
then of advice from a West Ingy chap? With such opinions, com- 
bined with an inhuman and destructive propensity to the use of his 
Manton—f[all pop-guns are Mantons on the other side of the Atlantic] 
—the settler, or the young officer in the West Indies, either kills 
himself or seriously injures his health—and then without the slightest 
shadow of reason blames the climate ! 

We have no hesitation, therefore, in saying that for every single 
man that dies really from the effects of climate, fifty die from drink. 


Not that that drink is excessive, or would be hurtful in the temper- 
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ate zone, but that it is unnecessary and uncalled for, redundant and 
consequently injurious to the system in a warm climate. By 
the free use of porter, beer, and ale, wine, spirits, and 
punch, on a stimulating meat diet, a greater quantity of 
carbon is introduced into the body than can be consumed by 
the lungs, and the consequence is that it enters largely into combi- 
nation with the blood, producing engorgement of the liver, and poi- 
soning the very brain itself with undecarbonized blood. This is so 
self-evident a fact, that it needed no Liebeg to go out of his way to 
tell us that Englishmen eat too much in the West Indies. For the 
most part we say—they seldom seem to think that they have any- 
thing else to do but to eat and drink. However, improper diet and 
too much liquor are not always the cause of the great mortality of 
settlers and soldiers in the West Indies. This mortality, we are con- 
vinced from actual observation, depends in a great varicty of cases (at 
least with regard to soldiers) upon the ill-ventilated and narrow limits 
of the men’s barracks, They are too confined, and in wet weather 
are almost intolerable. ‘he emanations from men, women, children, 
dogs, parrots, cats, tobacco smoke, rum, gin, and porter, are such as 
to defy description, or as they say in the West Indies—“ enough to 
knock you down.” 

Much has been done in this way in the West Indies to deci- 
mate the troops; but it is to be hoped that the publication of Tul- 
loch’s, and Wilson’s reports as to health of the army and navy in 
our Western Colonies, will go far to annihilate so infamous a system. 
That we are not wrong in assigning as a cause of sickness among our 
troops, the quantity of spirit consumed combined with ill-ventilated 
barrack-rooms in the West-Indies, may be gathered from the fact, 
that Wilson has shown in his statistics of the health of the seamen 
manning our fleet in the West Indies, that it is the most healthy 
station for our navy in the world! This isa result which was un- 
expected ; and did it not rest on returns which admit of no question, 
might fairly be doubted when compared with the exaggerated state- 
ments which have been put forth from time to time of the unhealthi- 
ness of the naval station at Port Royal. Two circumstances which 
must not be lost sight of, combine to render the seamen more healthy 
than the soldiers—the free use of sea-air, which probably contains 
a tinute portion of iodine, and the absence of spirituous liquors. 
However close the hammocks may be placed between decks, and 
however impure the air, there is not only instant escape from it at 
hand, but the hammocks themselves are purified every day except 
in wet weather by lashing them to the rigging. From long and 
painful experience, we have no hesitation in saying that not only 
would our troops in the West Indies be as healthyand as free from 
disease as those in Kurope, but that they would be more so, provi- 
ded attention were paid to the ventilation of the barrack rooms, a 
complete stoppage of grog put in force, and amusement of some 
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kind or another substituted in lieu of the excitement of spirits. 
We could extend these remarks, and probably with some advan- 
tage to the reader, did we not fear to make that an essay, which 
is only intended to be a review. The subject of climate and its 
effects upon the constitution of man, is as yet an unopened mine. 
Some few, though very valuable remarks, have been made by Lind 
Jackson, Chisholm, Bancroft, Lempricre, Hughes, and others,* on 
the influence of intertropical climates on the constitution of sol- 
diers and sailors, as if soldiers and sailors were the only persons 
who go to tropical climates, or the only persons there whose lives 
were worthy of preservation. For the most part, the works of 
these authors are but hospital reports, characterised by a unity of 
ideas and narrowness of mind which would confine the ravage of 
fever to the brain, the liver, or the arteries, without taking into 
consideration the general and concomitant derangement of function 
of the entire system. They have in common a meagreness of 
generalization, anda humility of pretension to extensive views of 
pathology, and the great science of medicine whether viewed threp- 
tically with regard to the enjoyment of life and the preservation of 
health, or therapeutically as connected with the cure of disease, and 
the restoration of the normal action of the organs of the thorax 
and abdomen, and of course the encephalon, that are by no means 
honourable to the authors or presumptive of their acquaintance with 
the great principle of philosophic induction. ‘Their vision is per- 
petually directed to theory, and to the action of some favourite 
remedy, neglecting the causes of disease, which on every side thrust 
themselves forward to be recognised, and avoided.+ 

Indeed it may be safely said that we have now but begun to esti- 

mate the influence of climate properly. Formerly it was deemed 
a sort of certainty, that a man would recover of some painful dis- 
ease, merely by visiting some favourite watering place; onthe same 
principle, we suppose, that the Scotchman devoured two dozen 
ortalons to give him an appetite, but did not find himself any hun- 
grier than when he commenced ! but much of this faith, and we 
may add folly, have disappeared, invalids having learned that ~ 
without a change of diet and rigid abstinence from the exciting 
cause of the disease, little was to be gained by a visit to Bath, 
to Harrowgate, or other watering places. The prestige of re- 
covery on these occasions must not also be overlooked, for faith 
in the remedy and the collateral means, is no unimportant ally in 
these cases. 





* We except Dancer,whose work is very valuable, as well as Colin Chisholm. 
+ Of course, here we only mean the exciting cause, and the remote 
cause. ‘The proximate cause or the disease itself—its nature we mean—will 


never be discovered. 
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Having premised thus much, we must allude here to Sir James 
Clark’s work “On Climate,” which has gone through several 
editions. Not that the going through two or three editions is 
any proof of its merit, because if the Court physician were to 
publish an edition of * ‘Tom Thumb,” or “ Jack the Giant Killer,” 
there would be hundreds ready to anton’ and buy—but because 
the work is really an advance towards a_physico-medico-philoso- 
phical inquiry into the real nature of climate and its effects upon 
the human constitution. Strange to say, however, the author does not 
venture so far as Mead in his work “ De Imperio Solis, ac Lune 
in humana Corpora.” It can therefore be considered merely in 
the light of a prodromus or gradus, and hardly that, to the true 
consideration of the nature of climate, and its influence upon 
the human body.* 

It is but a sort of Dr. Granville done into one volume—and is 
like that physician’s more voluminous and gossippy work, little 
better than a hand-book to the hotels of the watering places. — Dr. 
Paris also has offered some remarks on climate, but not of that 
extensive and profound nature which we contend is wanted in the 
medical world. His lucubrations as well as other modern writers’, 
scarcely go further than Hippocrates, or Celsus,—of the latter 
especially, who in speaking of the seasons says—‘ igitur salu- 
berrimum ver est; proxime deinde ab hoc hiems ; , periculosior estas ; 
autumnus longe periculosissimus (Lib. 2, ec. 1.) 

Now, if we suppose spring, summer, autumn, and winter, to re- 
present four different climates, we shall find that the moderns have 
done little more than refine upon this text. Dr. Paris, alluding to 


the condition of the atmosphere with regard to its humidity, or 
siccity, says— 


The cutaneous discharge is very materially modified by the state of the 
atmosphere, in its relations to moisture and dryness. When the air contains 
much moisture, it is a bad conductor of the perspirable fluid, which, there- 
fore, instead of being carried off in an insensible form, is condensed upon 
the surface ; hence we appear to perspire greatly upon the slightest exercise ; 
whereas the cuticular discharge is at such times absolutely less. We have 
all experienced the sensation of heat, and disposition to sweating, during the 
moist weather which so frequently occurs in Britain} in April and May, the 
wind being at the same time stationary at South-West, or South. Onthe 
contrary, during the prevalence of an east wind, the most violent exercise 





* Dr. A. B. Chisholm’s Inaugural Dissertation De Imperio, quo aeres, 
aque, atque Loca Valetudinem Humanum regunt, contains in a smaller, 
compass nearly all that Sir James Clark has said in his work ‘* On Climate.” 
It is not possible here to go into its merits. We shall, however, make 
some use of it, as we proceed. It was printed at Edinburgh in 1838. 

+ Tacitus even had remarked this peculiarity of the English climate. 


Celum Britannicum crebris nebulis foedum esse, asperitatem frigoris abesse. 
(Agricole Vita.) 
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will scarcely bring on sweat; and yet the quantity of cutaneous exhalation 


is far greater than during that state of the atmosphere when the slightest 
exercise deluges us with perspirable matter. 


Climate then in the absence of any animal or metallic or malife- 
rous principle natant in the atmosphere, may be resolved roughly into 
the spring, the summer, the autumn, and the winter climate—or 
according to Celsus, the most healthy, the next healthy, the more 
dangerous and the most dangerous. Ceteris paribus, drainage, ven- 
tilation, wholesome food, warm or comfortable clothing, airy sleeping 
apartments, moderation in dict and exercise, and immunity from 
care, to the naturally healthy all parts of the globe are equally salu- 
brious. But all these accessories are rarely, or perhaps never, found 
united. Hence the necessity of discovering some especial spots, 
which, if not possessed of all the necessary concomitants of a heaithy 
climate, are nevertheless free from the presence of many agents ob- 
noxious to the healthy condition of the human frame, and the pro- 
longation of human life. In the climate of the South of Devon, 
Dr. Shapter thinks he has discovered this desideratum. The author 
thus briefly states the origin of his work. 


The following pages were written in accordance with the suggestion of 
Sir James Clark, that, in order to determine the true character of the cli- 
mate of the South-Western part of England, observations should be made 
in some of its principal localities. Drs. Carrick and Symonds have, as far 
as their resources would permit, illustrated the climate of Bristol and Clifton, 


and Dr. Forbes has contributed an essay on the Medical Topography of the 
Land’s End. (Preface. ) 


Our author, therefore, offers his work as “ another link in this 
chain of information.” The sources from which the Doctor derives 
his information in his chapter ‘On Climate,” he tells us, are registers 
kept by Dr. Barham in the Parish of St. Leonard ; by Mr. White, of 
St. Thomas ; Mr. Ponsford, surgeon to the Lunatic Asylum, and Mr. 
Squance, Librarian to the Exeter Institution. In the geological 
d2paitient,he has principally followed a paper by himself which was 
read to the Philosophical Society of Exeter in 1837, but in revising 
it, he availed himself of the assistance of Mr. Parker, and the recent 
work of Sir H. de la Beche.* His tables of the Statistics of Life 
and Disease, he informs us, and they bear evident signs of it,— 


Have been formed with much care, and at a great expense of labour ; in 
order to test the correctness of the former, the parish registers were investi- 
gated three several times, and the aggregate numbers so cliecked as to pre- 
vent the possibility of error; they are therefore well worthy of being com- 
pared and contrasted, in any inquiry into the probabilities of life in this 
country, with those of Northampton and Carlisle. 


—_—_—_—_— 





* Report on the Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somerset. 
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Sir James Clark remarks in his work, ‘* On Climate,”’ that “ not- 
withstanding that public attention has been so long directed towards 
the climate of Devonshire, the materials are very few which can be 
collected with reference to the subject,’* and our author, therefore 
applies himself to the task, and thinks that the pages of his work 
will shew that, as regards the South of Devon, observations sufficient 
have been made; and that deductions from them to particularize the 
peculiarities of the climate have been brought forward by him not 
unsuccessfully. 


The circumstances (he says) which exert an influence on, and may be 
said to determine the climate of a district, are by some meteorologists very 
much restricted ; and Leslie, whom we must regard as a great authority, 
affirms that they are reducible to two,—distance from the equator, and 
height above the level of the sea. ‘There can be no doubt, however, that 
the operation of the relative masses of water and land, of the geological cha- 
racter and cultivation of the soil, of the aspect of the sloping side, and more 
especially of the prevalence of the different winds, should be regarded ; for 
most assuredly each of these tends in some respects, not only to modify a local 
climate, but to constitute circumstances materially influencing the public 
health. (p. 2.) 


Of this there can be no doubt, and Sir John Leslie was most 
decidedly wrong. In proof of which, let any man live on one side 
and then on the other side of a hill, or North and South—or even 
on the same side, so one part of that side be sheltered from the wind 
by trees, and the others open. A test like this is worth all the 
theories of all the climatists and meteorologists in the world. In- 
deed we need go no further than Devon for an example, for the 
airis mild and even warm in the valleys, where it is by no means 
uncommon to see the myrtle flowering as freely as in its native 
habitat ; while on the hills and mountains, it is bleak and cold. 
The distinguishing characteristic, however, of the climate of South 
Devon, is that it is warm and moist, which as Dr. Shapter remarks, 
is partly owing to its latitude, yet much is due to its situation—for 
it forms a portion of a large promonotory or imperfect peninsula, 
jutting westward into the Atlantic, and thus constituting a sea 
coast of nearly one half of its circumference. Much of this at no 
distant date was covered by the ocean, for vessels of burden tor- 
merly went up to Exeter, whereas they now go no farther than 
Topsham, five miles below, whence goods are removed in other 
vessels measuring about 150 tons, and by means of a canal carried to 
the quay near the city walls. 

Geological features, as we have before remarked, exert a very 
stringent influence on climate with regard to health and disease, 
and those of the South of Devon amply prove this proposition, 


een 








—s > 


*P. 138. 1841. 
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* those which present themselves for investigation, being granite, 
grauwache, carbonaceous rocks, schists, limestone, new ‘red sand- 
stone (including [:xeter congtomerate), green sand, granite green 
stone, and trap rocks.” (p 162.) On Dartmoor ‘all the various 
elementary combinations of granite are found scattered over the 
moor, as well as masses of the components themselves separately 
lying among them, excepting mica. (p 163.) Copper and lead have 
been sparingly found, and tin in greater abundance. The tin ore 
of Devon anciently constituted a very important article of mer- 
chandise, as proved by numerous relics of stannary customs and 
laws, and even the working of some mines at the present time. 
Tron is also found, both as a sulphuret tand i in the form of micacious 
debris—or, as it is called, ‘shining ore.’ 


That portion of the granite (says our author) which falls within our pre- 
sent view, begins in Sandy Park, about a mile and a half above Fingle 
Bridge, where it is found crossing the river from the North to the South 
side, directing its course about East-South-East. The boundary line then 
rises rapidly from the bed of the river to the hills over Moreton woods, 
thence it continues, in nearly the same direction, along the ridge of these 
hills, and almost parallel with the river, to a point South ofa farm called 
Lynch, on the top of the hill opposite Dunsford ; from this farm it suddenly 
takes a southerly direction. Near Bovey Tracey it passes somewhat to the 
Eastward, then to the Southward again, until it crosses the Dart a little 
above Holne. In this line the granite appears to be in contact with the 
carbonaccous rocks. The surface of this district is much varied by the fre- 
quent occurrence Of Tors, these are formed by various sized rhomboidal 
masses of granite lying upon each other and reaching sometimes to a con- 
siderable height, and present occasionally the most picturesque appearance, 

The numerous Logan stones and rock basins which have been noticed on 
Dartmoor owe their origin to the decomposition of the granite. Of the 
former a small one on the east side of Lustleigh Cleeve, another in the Val- 
ley of the Teign, below Whiddon Park, and a third weighing about a hun- 
dred tons, at Widdecombe, are well known. ‘The basins may be noticed on 
almost every part of the moor; but perhaps in few instances has decom- 
position produced larger excavations in this way than at Hell Tor, near 
Moreton. The peat does not appear to differ from the peat of other moun- 
tainous districts: it is a network formed of the roots and stems of aquatic 
plants, and generally covers the wilder part of the moor, and in some places 
is of considerable depth. Trunks of trees have been occasionally found in it, 
(pp. 166, 7.) 


The next remarkable geological feature is the Grauwache slates, 
which form a sedimentary deposit, occupying nearly the entire plane 
of South Devon, and extending generally over Cornwall. This is a 
deposit of argillaceous slates, and arenaceous conglomerates, inter- 
mingled with | grey compact lime- stone and trap rocks. Schist is also 
found in the shape of ‘shillet,” but which Sir H. de la Beche has 


provisionally termed carbonaceous rocks. It is in this formation that 
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many vegetable impressions occur; the principal of which are Cyperites 
bicarinala, Pecopteris lonchitica, and Calamites. goniotites, and other 
marine fossils. We have then lime-stone, compact, hard, and semi- 
crystalized, especially when occuring in contact with the green-stone 
porphyry. 

Some portions of this rock [our author says] are thickly studded with fos- 
sil remains,though speaking of the formation generally, they are not very 
abundant ; they consist for the most part, of madrepores and corallines, 
with crustacea, testacea, &c Posidonia have been obtained from Drewsteign- 
ton, and fossils of several genera, including trilobites and a portion of a fish 
jaw have been found at Doddiscombsleigh. ‘The curious mammillary con- 
cretions of silicious matter, named Beckite, occur about Torquay and Chur- 
ston Ferrers. I believe that no probable conjecture as to their origin has 
yet been hazarded. * * * * * The geological position of these 
masses of limestone appears to be that of beds alternating with, and deposi- 
ted in, the slate formation: though found in connexion with some of the 
trap family, yet these latter always appear to have been thrust into apposi- 
tion by violence, and are therefore not naturally associated‘with them. When 
the traps and limestone thus come into apposition, changes are frequently 
observed to take place in both—tie limestone becomes more highly crystal- 
ized, and the trap rocks assume (though but very rarely) a character not 
unlike serpentine. In the Drewsteignton quarry numerous thin strata of 
carbonaceous rock and limestone alternate with each other. These are bent 
and folded in various directions. ‘‘ Were we to take a number of alter- 
nating sheets of black and brown paper, and fold them nearly round a wine 
decanter, and then bend them back over the lower folds, we should have 
not an inapt representation of the singular contortions of the strata in this 
place.’ At Blackhead, Babbicombe, the greenstone appears to have been 
erupted through the lime, in one place overlying it, and in another situated 
beneath it. The junction of the limestone with this trappean rock may 
also be observed at Doddiscombsleigh. At Chudleigh it is found imbedded 
and intermingled with the red sand-stone and conglomerate. (pp. 176, 7.) 


We have next the red sand stone, green sand, the Bovey clay and 
coal,—which is a curious formation of clay and coal, covered with 
gravel—greenstone, trap-rocks, and gravels. 

It may perhaps be thought that it was scarce necessary to go into 
these particulars ; but if so, we must remind the reader that the 
knowledge of the geological features of a healthy spot, will enable 
him to avoid an unhealthy one. Now the surface of the soil of 
Devon, is just such as a well-informed physician would choose for a 
Sanatorium ; and here itis, that science so signally comes to the aid 
of experience, and experience to the demonstration of the principles 
of scientic therapeutics, or prophylactic adjuvantia. The water also 
of this part of Devon is of a superior nature, particularly that of a 
well in the Cathedral yard, which is sparkling, clear, transparent, 
inodorous, and slightly styptic to the taste. Its specific gravity is 
1,003 ; its temperature 52 deg. ; and it contains free carbonic acid, 
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muriate of iron, muriate of lime, sulphate of alumina, and carbonate of 
lime. One of the springs differs from the others in containing soda; 
This is near Thorvaton, and the two springs which rise at the upper 
part of the parish of St. Sidwells, and supply the town of Exeter by 
means of a conduit, are clear, transparent, tasteless, and inodorous. 
Their specific gravity is 1002; temperature 53 deg.—and they con- 
tain free carbonic acid, muriate of lime, carbonate of lime, and sul- 
phate of alumina, (p. 204). We need hardly allude to the other 
springs, but shall conclude what we have to say as to water, by ex- 
tracting the author’s excellent resumé of its medical and threptic 
properties. 


On taking a review of these waters, it will be seen that those which 
proceed from the trap, and new red sandstone, do not essentially differ; the 
characteristic impregnations of each being muriate and sulphate of lime, with 
asmall portion of the sulphate of alumina. The waters of the trap con- 
tain a little muriate of iron, which is not to be met with in those of the new 
red sandstone ; this is easily accounted for, by the other being a deposit 
from the debris of older rocks, which have been broken down and washed by 
diluvial waters, so that the iron has been precipitated as an insoluble oxide, 
imparting to the stratas a ferruginous tint. The waters from the purer 
springs of these formations, are clear, light, palatable, wholesome, and gener- 
ally available for domestic purposes; but when the mineral impregnations 
are in excess, as is often the case,* they are hard, cause roughness in the 
skin, and lie heavy on the stomach, often occasioning slight symptoms of a 
dyspeptic character: these effects are somewhat obviated by boiling, the 
water then deposits alarge proportion of its solid contents. As is generally 
the case with waters that contain lime, they are well adapted for brewing and 
distillation ; the fermentation of worts is better effected by them than by 
the soft waters, which prejudice often at great expense seeks for in pre- 
ference. The general character of the waters of the schist formation is that 
of being clear, sparkling, inodorous, styptic to the taste, and usually deposit- 
ing, after a few days’ exposure to the air, a quantity of ferruginous matter. 
These, though inapplicable to many domestic purposes, are generally whole- 
some. Some of them from containing an excess of free carbonic acid, and a 
very large proportion of iron, are entitled to be called mineral waters of the 
class of the acidulous calybeates, and when drunk fresh are eminently ser- 
viceable in many cases of general debility and indigestion. The tempera- 
ture of the above springs, on being compared with that of the mean of the 
climate, will be observed to be a little higher; this slight excess appears to 
be general throughout the temperate zone, whenever the springs proceed 
from some depth below the surface, and which may therefore be concluded 
to be the case with those of this district. (p. 206-7.) 


We shall now proceed to the “vital statistics” of South Devon, 
which we shall find peculiarly interesting in every point of view. 








* A well in Friernhay Street, Exeter, for instance. 
EE 
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Indeed, “ vital statistics” have now assumed a most important aspects 
whether we consider them with a view to immunity from disease, lon- 
gevity, or provision for a family. Inthe last report of the Registrar 
General of births, deaths, and marriages in England, we find, 
says the Lancet,* a comparative tabular view of the mortality of 
different ages in the county of Surrey, and in the towns of Liverpool 
and London. Taking, at the moment of birth, a generation of 
100,000, it appears that in Surrey 50,000 (one half) weuld reach the 
ave of 50; 20,000 the age of 75; and 10,000 the age of 80. In 
London, 40,000 would reach the age of 50; 10,000 the aye of 75; and 
5,000 the age of 80. In Liverpool, 25,090 only would reach the age of 
50; 5,000 only the age of 75; and 1,500 the age of 80. The Editor 
after this extract from the Registrar General's Tables, goes on to 
remark, “that the immense disparity in the duration of life in these 
different localities is no subject of surprise to the well-informed me- 
dical hygienist. In it he sees the operation of known causes, which 
the ignorance of mankind has accumulated, and which it is his duty 
to point out. Among these causes there is one which, no doubt, 
exercises the most pernicious influence over the health and longevity 
of the denizens of towns, and which has, of late, excited the attention 
of the public to a great extent, viz., over-labour, and lengthened in- 
dvor confinement.” 

We digress here a moment—to remark that though this extract is 
highly valuable so far as regards the statistics, it isin a great mea- 
sure marred, by the Editor’s statement that ‘* over-work and 
lengthened in-door confinement” are the principal causes of this dis- 
crepancy in the mortality of different localities and different towns. 
Now, all persons in London are not “ over-worked”—that is, in the 
sense the Editor, as we understand him, uses the words, and which 
we suppose apply principally to the poorer classes. The first and 
principal cause of the less healthy condition of one locality over 
another, or of this city over that, is the contamination or adulteration 
of the air. If we consider that, according to Monro, the superfices 
of the lungs are thirty-two times the superfices of the body—or that 
every time we inhale our breath, the tissue or covering of so vital an 
organ as the lungs, presents a surface to, and comes in contact with 
the air, ina proportion greater than the body by thirty-two times, 
supposing the body bared of clothing,—we may very easily conceive 
why health is so generally bad or indifferent in towns as compared 
with what itis in the country, provided the locality be of the average 
standard of salubrity.+ Only conceive the dust inhaled by a hatter, 





* Saturday, June Ist, 1844. No. 11, Vol. I., 1844. 

+ The pressure of the atmosphere must also be taken into account as this 
is an element in the constitution of health and disease which must not be 
overlooked. Mead, inhis work on the Influence of theSun and Moon o 
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the fumes by a chemist, or the animalcule by dockmer, nightmen, 
and dissecting surgeons! Many, nay all these agents are as diame- 
trically opposed to the healthy function of the organs of the body, as 








our Bodies, to which we have already alluded, ‘calculates that the surface of 
aman’s body, of a middle size, is 2160 inches ; the weight of a cubic inch 
of quicksilver is 8,101 0z, avoirdupoise ; consequently the air, when 
heaviest, will press on every inch of the surface of the human body with the 
weight of L5lbs. 90z.; when lightest with that of 14lbs. 202. Now, 
if we multiply 2,160 inches by 15lbs. we shall find that the pressure ona 
man’s body at the ordinary temperature, will be 32,400lbs, or 29 cwts. 
104lbs. nearly, because we have not included the 2,166 times 9o0z. If we 

include these 19,440 ounces, then the weight of the pressure of the atmo- 

sphere on the body ofa man of moderate size will amount to 40 cwts. and 

87lbs.—or upwards of 2 tons! A demonstration at which Brummell might 

have been forgiven if he fainted on finding, or Metcalfe the strong man de- 
murred to believe. But the condition of the atmosphere as to moisture and 
dryness, is also important as far as regards health and disease. Dr. Colin 
Chisholm, (“‘ The Influence and climate of Tropical Countries,’’) says, the 
dry season of the West Indies, in its ordinary course, is pleasant and healthy, 
and we beg to add our testimony in support of this remark. Dr. James 
Johnson remarks, and all well-informed medical men are of the seme opinion, 
that much moisture, combined of course with other causes, is very produc- 
tive of disease.—And Dr. A. B. Chisholm superadds—WMedicis autem notis- 

simum est siccitates assiduis, et diutinis imbribus longe tutiores, et salubriores 
esse. Ni enim febres malignas, dysenteriam, Choleram, aliosqgue morbos 

tstiusmodi propignunt. (Dissert. Inaug. pp. 39, 40.) But dryness on the 
other hand is not always necessarily unaccompanied by disease. Exemp- 
tion will in these cases much depend upon the wind, and the nature of the 
soil—NVegue vero siccitates periculo semper vacant, gua de causa pater ipse 
medicine ita optime scripsit—(Inaug. Dissertation quoted above.) Hippo- 
crates’s opinions will be found in 7th aphorism, sect. iii. Chisholm 
(‘‘ Essays on the Malignant and Pestilential Fever of the West Indies,” by 
Colin Chisholm, M.D., F.R.S., v. ii. p. 473) very properly draws a dis- 
tinction between dryness and heat. ‘* Although,” says he “ pure solar heat 
within the tropics cannot be considered, under common circumstances, ‘‘ a 
direct cause of disease,’ yet it should always be deemed an indirect one ; in- 
asmuch as it powerfully predisposes the system of a native of a cold climate 
to be acted on by the direct endemic, or imported causes of disease, it may 
be subjected to on its arrival in the tropical. In proof of this observation 
it may be remarked, that a change of climate produces no change in the 
animal heat; providing no excitement is employed to increase it. Experi- 
ments carefully madein Demerara, lat. N. 60deg. 30min. by myself, gave this 
general result, that the mean heat of 67 persons of different countries, dif- 
ferent climates, different temperaments, different ages, and of every 
shadeof colour from white to black, is 97deg., or that which is the mean heat 
observed in the human body in health and vigor in Great Britain. It seems 
then necessarily to follow, that, abstracted from marsh miasmata and the 
irregular temperature of the higher islands, the quality and frequency of dis- 
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the presence of dust or sand betwixt the cogs of a wheel is to the 
working of machinery, or a foreign body in the piston is to the action 
of the steam engine. And the wonder to us, seems not so much that 
so many perish prematurely, but that so many linger out life to fifty, 
seventy, or eighty years. ‘Io the man accustomed to reflect on these 
wonderful facts, the amazing foresight, wisdom, and beneficence of 
the Creator are here strikingly displayed. He did not create man 
to labour from four in the morning till twelve at night, in a cotton 
factory, in a hatter’s workshop, or in the laboratory of the com- 





ease, and the extent of mortality, will be nearly the same in both civil and 
military life, and in hot and in cold and in temperate climates, under com- 
mon circumstances of life.”” ‘These facts are highly important, and cannot 
be too widely diffused among a people whose colonies, situated in intertropi- 
cal countries, are so numerous and valuable. For ourself, we cannot see 
any reason why any man should not enjoy as good health in the West Indies 
as in Europe. We know from actual experienee in our own person, that 
this may be accomplished by a// who are temperate in meat and drink, 
Neither do we see any reason why life should not be more extended than it 
generally is, even in Great Britain. There is nothing in the human body, 
nothing in the position or functions of the organs which do not at first sight 
presuppose duration of life to an indefinite period. This was the opinion 
of Herder and Darwin and Monro, and we think Lord Bacon. But the cu- 
pidity, the vices, the bad passions of man interpose insurmountable barriers, 
and we seem born but to die. If, then, we should be asked why should the 
troops and civilians, and naval men, so frequently fall victims to the climate 
of the West Indies? we reply in the words of Dr. A. B. Chisholm— 
Neque vero cali ratio unica est horum morborum causa; (Dysentery, 
Fever, Colic, Dropsy, sedicet,) plures en'm Britannarum diu impune et 
prospera valetudine usi hasce accolunt insulas. Luxus, gula, et ebrietas mul- 
tum huc operee confcrunt. Ad hanc rem vero melius probandam verba me- 
dici celeberrimi Colin Chisholm citare suffictet. ‘* Knowing, as I do from 
long contemplation of the climate, and from actual experience, that pure 
solar heat, unless under peculiar circumstances of exposure to it, has never 
been found a cause of disease, it may be asked, how then does it happen 
that our armies and navies, and strangers in civil life, resorting to those 
countrics, and frequently even the inhabitants assimilated by long resi- 
dence, are so often the victims of disease and death? The answer is obvious, 
and is found in the imprudent exposure of the assimilated and unassimi- 
lated to those local causes of disease I have mentioned, &c., fatal in all cli- 
mates, in the intemperate conduct of strangers with respect to dress, to 
exercise, and more especially to diet. If nature is disturbed or counteracted 
by intoxication, by violent excercise, by a lengthened and especially a statio- 
nary exposure to the rays ofa fervid sun, by late hours, by debauchery, and 
by night airs and dews, the heat accumu!»':s, and, conjoined with other 
morbid causes to which it indeed predispo:: -. produces the most fatal effects. 
—Colin Chisholm on Tropical Diseases, quoted by Dr. A, B. Chisholm.— 
Tnaug. Dissert, 
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mercial or experimental chemist. Man has done this himself, and 
ill-health, and early deaths are the consequence of this continuous 
infringement of the natural laws; a fact upon which Coombe, better 
than any writer before or since his time, has so strongly, so beauti- 
fully, and so triumphantly insisted that we shall not here delay to 
dwell upon it, but at once refer to what we deem the principal cause 
of the mortality in all great cities—namely, excitement :—whether 
it be produced by noise, amusements, frequent dinners, suppers, con- 
certs, theatres, the intercourse of the sexcs, liquor, business, applica- 
tion, study or labour; each or every one of these singly or combined, 
all tend to shorten life. Man can bear but a certain proportion of 
excitement or stimulus, each according to his organization—some 
more than others, but none suddenly, or too long continued. It is 
excitement, in the rich, which causes half the mortality—the run- 
ning from an auctioneer’s sale of marketable trash, to an exhibition 
of unmarketable pictures ; from a concert of precocious children to a 
protestant meeting; from a philanthropic lying-in hospital, to a lec- 
ture on population; from a fatiguing breakfast at Chiswick or Sion 
House, to an early dinner (at six) with my Lord Frizzle or the Earl 
of Runindebt, to be in time for the spectacle of a new operatic debut- 
aute, who outrages decency and the laws of gravitation, by standing 
on one toe and forming an acute angle to her body with the other, to 
the great gratification of the pit, boxes, and stalls, and the morbid 
envy of the less select in the gallery. Thence to the petit souper of 
some damaged duchess or slashing intriguante, where conversation, 
repartee, champagne, and assignation fill up the time till the gre 
dawn of day. A very similar life, though less refined, is led by the 
banker’s clerk, the shop-keeper, the linen-draper, down to the cab- 
man, dustman and street-walker—the excitement in these latter bein 
confined to daily toil, and gin, or segars, a pipe, brandy and water, 
and an amatory conversatian with a nymph of the pavé. It is 
not therefore simply overwork, but excitement that kills one half of 
those who die in moderate circumstances ; but thenumber who “ drop 
off” from anxiety and hard, grinding, pinching poverty, in our large 
Kuropean cities, is frightful to contemplate. We return to Dr. Shapter. 
He divides his vital statistics into two parts,—that of the town and 
the parishes which comprise its environs. The first he calls the 
town, the second the country population, who inhabit Alphington, 
Ide, St. Leonard, and Havitree. 


Town poruLaTion.—In 1800, the town population amounted to 19,587 ; 
8,281 of which were males, and 11,306 females. In the first 10 years the 
increase upon the gross population was 1,847, or 9°4 per cent. [4°] per 
cent. males, and 5*2 per cent. females.| In the next 10 years the increase 
amounted to the very considerable number of 5,290, or 24-6 per cent. [13°1 
per cent. males and 11°4 per cent. females]. In the succeeding 10 years, 
i.e., from 1821 to 1831, the still greater increase of 5,721 took place, 
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although, in reference to the population at the previous census, this increase 
amounts to but 21°4 per cent. (10 percent. males and 11°3 per cent. 
females.) In the succeeding 10 years, i.e., from 1831 to 1841, the increase 
amounts to 3,303 which is only 10°2 per cent. (3°9 per cent. males, and 6°2 
per cent females.) The gross increase in population from 1800 to 1841, 
amounts to 16,047, or 81°9 per cent (38°6 per cent. males and 43°3 per 
cent. females.) 

I have already stated that the male population in 1800, amounted to 
8,291, which is 42°2 per cent. upon the whole population: from this time 
to 1811 the increase of this sex amounted to 819, or 9°8 per cent. In the 
succeeding 10 years the increase amounted to 2,826, or 31 per cent. from 
which period to 1831, the increase «as 3,678, or 22°1 per cent.; and from 
1851 to 1841, the increase was 1,271, or 8°7 per cent. The total increase 
upon the 40 years amounts to 7,561, or 91°3 per cent. The female popula- 
tion in 1800, amounted to 11,306, which is 57°8 per cent. on the whole 
population. From this time to 1811, the increase was 1,028, or 9 per cent. 
From 1811 to 1821, the increase amounted to 2,464, or 19°9 per cent. 
From 1821 to 1831, the increase was 3,043, or 20 per cent., and from 1831 
to 1841, the increase was 2,032, or 11°4 per cent. The total increase of 
female population in the 40 years, 2. e., from 1800 to 1841, amounts to 
8,186, or 75 per cent. 

Country PopuLation.—In 1800, the country population amounted to 
2,318, of whom 1,091 were males, and 1,227 females. In the first 10 years 
the increase upon the gross population was 325, or 14 per cent. (7°6 per 
cent. males, and 6°4 per cent. females.) In the next 10 years the increase 
amounted to 610, or 23 per cent. (7 per cent. males and 16 per cent. 
females.) In the succeeding 10 years, i.e., from 1821 to 1831, the increase 
amounted to 1139, or 35 per cent. (15°7 per cent. males and 22 per cent. 
females), and from 1831 to 1841 the increase amounted to 1,866, or 424 
per cent, (18°3 per cent. males, and 24°1 per cent. females.) The gross 
increase of 40 years, t.e. from 1800 to 1841, amounts to 3,940, or 170 per 
cent. (72°6 per cent. males, and 97°4 per cent. females.) ‘The male popula- 
tion in 1800, in the rural districts, has just been stated to amount to 1091, 
which is 47 per cent. upon the whole population. From this time to 1811, 
the increase in this sex amounted to 178, or 16°3 per cent. In the suc- 
ceeding 10 years the increase amounted to 186, or 14°6 per cent. from 
which to 1831, the increase was 512, or 35°1 per cent., and from 1831 to 
1841, the increase was 807, or 41 percent. ‘The total increase upon the 
40 years amounts to 1,683, or 154°2 per cent. The female population in 
1800 was stated to be 1,227, or 52:9 per cent. upon the whole. From this 
time to 1811, the increase amounted to 147, or 11°9 per cent. From I8s11 
to 1821, the increase of female population on itself was 424, or 30°8 per 
cent. From 1821 to 1831, the increase was 727, or 34°3 per cent; and 
from 1831 to 1841 the increase was 1,059, or 43°6 per cent. The total in- 
crease upon the 40 years, é.e., from 1800 to 1841, amounts to 2,257, or 
183°9 per cent. (pp. 230—234.) 


We shall pass over the marriages and births and come to the 
deaths, which are always indicative of the state of a population with 
regard to health. 
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We will first state the condition of the population in 1831. The census 
of this year, as my tables are composed of results gleaned from a period of 
five years previous and five years subsequent to this time, offers a tolerably 
fair average for our purpose. The population of Exeter in 1831, together 
with that of St.Thomas, is stated to be 32,445, the males being 14,604, or 
45 per cent., and the females 17,841, or 55 per cent. The deaths during 
the period of 10 years, from 1825 to 1834, amounted to 7,362 (consisting of 
3,813 males and 3,549 females) which is 1 in 44, or 2°2 per cent. The 
population of the country district in 1831 amounted to 4,392, the males be- 
ing 1,967, or 44°8 per cent, and the females 2,425, or 55°2 per cent. The 
deaths during the above period of 10 years amounted to 923 (consisting of 
449 males, and 474 females) which is one in 47, or 2°6 per cent.—(p. 240.) 


Our author then shews that according to the table of births, which 
we have passed over, that there is a surplus in the town of 1,442, 
and in the country 428, over the deaths,—or that the births in the 
town exceed the deaths by eighteen per cent., and in the country, 
twenty-two per cent. This excess, he tells us, agrees pretty well 
with the excess of births over deaths throughout the kinzdom—the 
mean of which is twenty per cent. We are rather disappointed 
at this result, for we had expected to find the South of Devon 
exceeding in progressive population other parts of England. We 
shall find, however, that though not especially favourable to youth, 
the climate of South Devon is especially so toage. From a careful 
examination of the tables at pages 342—3, we find that more 
die in Exeter between birth and ten years of age, than in Devon, 
or in Carlisle, which town has been assumed by Milne to be the 
standard of mortality throughout England. This is the same 
as regards the rural districts. In the next ten years, namely, from 

en to twenty, more deaths take place in Exeter than in Carlisle, 
“vet they are fewer than is the case in the agricultural district of 
the city, or in the county, which would argue that town life was 
more favourable to population in these years than country life.” 
(p. 244.) For this we think we can account, by assuming that the 
evenings in towns are warmer, generally speaking, than in the coun- 
try, and that youth from ten to twenty, especially males, are very 
prone to night walking, or evening strolls—or in other words, half 
of the ten years, from fifteen to twenty, is the very season of love, 
the business of which scems best carried on towards evening, or 
at nightfall. Poets have said, that the timidity of maidenhood 
makes it choose evening and night, for the nurture of passion and 
the cherishing of love. Be that as it may, moonlight and star- 
light, and what are called “fine evenings,” destroy many a pro- 
mising youth and blooming girl. To return:— 


Between 20 and 30 the mortality both of Exeter and the neighbourhood 
is far in excess of the mortality given in the Carli:!e or Devonshire returns. 
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From 30 to 40, the mortality of the town parishes is in excess 
of Carlisle and the county of Devon, ‘yet the mortality of the 
rural district of the neighbourhood is below that of Carlisle.” (p, 
244.) This is the same with regard to the period between 40 and 50, 
and between 60 and 70. 


We now arrive at a different point of the tables, 2. ¢., when three score 
years and ten of life have been completed, and when a large proportion of 
deaths rather speaks of those who have lived to a good old age. In this 
respect, the rural parishes of this district are conspicuous ; for out of 10,000 
we find 1,754, of whom 1,094 died before the age of 80 was completed, 
while in Exeter there remain but 1,494, but of whom only 907 died, while 
we find at Carlisle but 1,440, and in Devon 1,288. In the succeeding pe- 
riod, 2. e., between 80 and 90, we find both Carlisle and Devon ranging very 
high in their rate of mortality both over the rural district of Exeter and 
its city, the mortality of which last has the lowest range. In the following 
period, i. e., from 90 to 100, Exeter and the surrounding country have less 
mortality than either Devon or Carlisle, and this latter is more favourable to 
life than Devon at this period. The concluding period, which includes all 
above 100 years of age, shows that in the rural district there are to die 10; 
in Carlisle, 7; Exeter, 6; in Devon, 5. Erom hence we may infer, that 
though both Exeter city and rural district are not propitious to youthful ex- 
istence, yct that they are particularly so to those advanced in years, or those 
who have passed the meridian of life. (p. 245.) 


After offering some very pertinent and valuable observations on 
tables 3and 4, Dr. Shapter tells us that they become important in cal- 
culations upon the chances of life, and thus enable the insurer and 
insured to deduce with something like probability the period of any 
individual’s life, in Exeter—the age being given. Say we take one 
at 30, says the Doctor, what chances has such a person of attaining 
his 40th year ? 

It is thus shewn. Referring to the tables or returns, we find 
that there are living in Exeter at a given time, 3,356 persons of 30 
years of age; 544 of these die before they reach 40. Consequently 
any one living in Exeter who is 30 years of age has 2,812 chances 
of living to 40—and only 544 of dying before that period. It is 
therefore as 5 to 1, that he will reach 40. Applying the same law, 
and following the author closely, what are the chances of the same 
individual living to 70? At 30, 3,356 are living, while at 70, there 
are 1,093. Deaths to the amount of 2,263 have occurred during 
the intervening years. Ergo—there are 2,263 chances of his dying 
before 70, and only 1,003 of his surviving—or 2 to 1 against him. 

In tables 5, 6, 7, the mortality of Exeter is compared with other 
places. ‘The 5th table shews the number (living) which supply one 
death annually. This average is low. Exeter being 44, while 
the average of all England is 49. In table 6, where the mortality 
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is in its per-centage proportion, a striking similarity occurs be 
tween Northampton and Exeter. But the advantage is in favour of 
the latter. Table 7, shews the relations between the mortality 
of Exeter, and that in the Carlisle Tables, and the ‘ Equitable 
Society.” 

With regard to the average annual mortality, it is stated as 736.2 
(381.3 males and 354.9 females). In the four county parishes it is 
92.3 (44.8 males, 47.5 females). It also appears, that excess of 
mortality is caused by infantile epidemics; thatin the years 1828 
—1833, when epidemics appeared, they did not attack those who 
had arrived at the middle period of life; that, in the years 1826— 
1827, which are distinguished by high average rates of mortality 
among the middle-aged, the infantile were spared; consequently 
the author infers ‘‘ that the climatorial conditions which are favour- 
able to the one, are obnoxious to the other.” (p 250.) But we 
must now leave these tables, which are exceedingly valuable, and 
which present a mass of information to the physician and the assurer 
that is not often contained in so small a compass, but for which, in 
consequence of the space already devoted to the consideration of 
climate generally, and the resumé we took of the geological features 
of South Devon, we cannot now make room. We return therefore 
back to the opening chapters, and here take this opportunity of ad- 
vising the author to reverse the order of his chapters in his second 
edition, which we think will be a very great improvement. 

The general characteristics of the climate of South Devon is that it 
is warm, soft, mild, equable, calm, and free from storms. ‘ Though sub- 
ject toa large share of rain,” says the author, ‘‘ yet it seldom occurs that 
a whole day is so unceasingly wet as not to afford some hours, whether 
early or late, sufficiently fine for out-door exercise.” (p. 87.) This 
is highly important'to the invalid, to whom fresh air, and escape from 
the impure region of an apartment heated with sea-coal, is not onl 
a relief, but is positively a condition of existence, and one half the 
cure. But on the other hand, we think there isa very reprehensible 
custom more and more coming into vogue, that of riding in a: 
carriage entirely exposed to the air. If this be deemed necessary, 
the patient should always sit with his back to the horses, taking care, 
however, to shield his neck from the draught; or if he rides with his 
face to the horses he should wear a respirator. In winter, our author 
informs us, the temperature is rarely for any length of time so low 
as to render the climate inclement—frost seldom occurring, or if 
present, not of long continuance. This, however, can only apply 
to the valleys, since, as we have seen, the hills are very bleak and 
cold. The air is generally damp; but owing to the westerly wind, 
which 1s warm, no inconvenience appears to be sustained on that 
account. Spring does not materially differ from the winter ;but 
the air is less damp and there is less rain. But at the close of spring 
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N.E. winds prevail, and are dangerous, from suppressing the cuta- 
neous exhalations; they are therefore to be avoided. Summer is 
rarely very hot; and though there are frequent showers, it may be 
considered on the whole a dry season. The winds at this time are 
N.W., and both cooling and refreshing, ‘‘ The evenings and nights 
are, however, sometimes cold and damp ; and therefore, exposure at 
these times with only summer clothing, should be avoided.” (p. 38.) 
The autumn is warm, but inclined to damp and rain, and is the 
favourite period of the Devonshire mizzle, ‘‘ which is a rain so light 
as to deposit itself in a thick dew, attended by a grey-clouded sky.” 
(ldem.) We suppose this is cousin-german to the Scotch mist 
*‘ that wets an Englishman to the skin.” In autumn the winds are 
westerly. That the climate on the whole is mild may be inferred 
from the fact that numerous exotics, among which the Laurus 
Camphora, the Punica Granatum, Citrus Orantium, Myrtus Commu- 
nis, (the camphor shrub, the pomegranate, orange, and myrtle,) and 
numerous others “ are not destroyed by exposure to the winter 
season.” With regard to the effects of this climate upon the pro- 
duction of disease, we shall not here pause to inquire, as the conside- 
ration of this portion of the volume more directly points to medi- 
cine than hygiene, and would be much more fitly considered in a 
medical publication than in the pages of ‘ The Monthly Review.” 
However, it may be stated that fevers are common—11.9 per cent. 
being the average number of those patients who apply to, or are 
admitted into the Exeter Dispensary. Bronchites, phthisis, (con- 
sumption) and pneumonia, which the doctor includes under one head, 
are common; these diseases being 17 per cent. of the whole num- 
ber of patients admitted or cured. Rheumatism is not common— 
4 percent. We cannot follow the author however further on these 
points. We call particular attention to the 4th chapter, which con- 
tains a good deal of information for invalids, especially as to Teign- 
mouth, Moreton, Chogforth, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Budleigh, &c. 
Chapter 3rd, part 2nd, will amply repay an hour's study. It con- 
tains a digest of the trade, occupation, manufactures—(of lace, 
woollen cloths, ‘‘ cob,” cider, butter, junket, &c.) a brief account of 
the Exeter canal, the water. works, the reservoir, together with the 
dairy, and the making of clouted cream—a recipe for the making 
of which, as a favourite food of the “ Friar of Orders Gray,” we shall 
insert :—The milk is allowed to remain from 12 to 24 hours in tin 
or other pans capable of holding two or more gallons. The pans are 
placed near the fire—a very slow fire, for an hour and a half, or until 
a yellow rim is formed and bubbles begin to make their appearance. 
It must not be allowed to boil, or tthe whole operation will be 
spoiled. When removed it is set aside from 12 to 24 hours to cool ; 
at the expiration of this period, ‘‘ the head,” or cream, rises to 
the surface and is fit for use. ~The Dector tells us in a note that 
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Edhem Bey, the Egyptian Minister of Public Instruction, informed 
him that it was made in Egypt in the same manner as stated above, 
and thence infers that “ clouted cream” is an importation from the 
East. Possibly the etymology might settle the question. In 
Fellow’s Tour will be found a very similar receipt, which is worth 
transcribing : 

Among the hospitable presents that I have frequently received on my 
journey was asimple preparation of cream used in this country, and made 
from the milk of the goat or buffalo, which I have not very much liked ; 
but here it is made of cow’s milk, and is so excellent, that I give the receipt. 
It is called Kymar, which means scum. Takea pan of new milk, let it 
stand on a stone or near a fire to simmer, but not boil; a thick scum will 
form over it, which must not be broken; when this is well formed, set the 
whole by till the next day to stand for cream ; and it will be found that the 
cream has saturated and adhered to the spongy under part of the scum ; this 
coating, nearly half an inch thick, may be taken off and doubled, or rolled 
up; it will keep for some days, and is excellent with fruit or coffee, and good 


with anything. The people here seem to use it asa substitute for butter.— 
(Fellows Tour in Asia Minor, p. 96). 


From the time and attention which we have given to ** The Climate 
of the South of Devon,” it will be perceived that we entertain a high 
opinion of its contents—but we wish the author had been less prolix, 
or if he had stated results in the text, and thrown tables, &c., into an 
appendix. 

Now, we will give him a gentle hint, that if he had simply stated 
results in his section on vital statistics, he would have saved us a 
world of trouble—and that the tables—means by which he arrived at 
these facts—are better kept out of the way, especially if he expects 
invalids to peruse his work. As said, they would have told better in 
an appendix. Now, as the work is one of an extremely valuable na- 
ture, and in every way fitted for the valetudinarian, the practitioner, 
and the insurer as well as insuring, it is a pity that the sight of such 
repulsive things as figures should check curiosity or repress inquiry. 
In the present day, when no one but a reviewer is expected to read 
anything ‘‘ heavy,” that is, “solid,” an author should consult the 
public taste, lest while he is bringing up his heavy forces, the light 
skirmishers march off with the prize. 

It may, we think, be concluded then from what has been said at 
the commencement of this article, that health is to be preserved 
nearly equally in all parts of the world, which are not too much ex- 
posed to wind,—this being an agent in the production of disease 
which we think has not been sufficiently insisted upon*—provided 


* Scoresby seems to have been aware of this. ‘* Nature could not,” he 
says, (Arctic Regions v. i. p. 33,) ‘ sustain any continued exposure to the 
pungent force of the wind. With acalm atmosphere, however, the sensible 
effects of cold were sensibly diminished. The cold of Zero being equally 
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proper food, clothing and lodging be at the same time supplied. But 
that there are ciilmates or places more favourable than others to in- 
valids there can not be ashadow of doubt, hence Dr. Shapter’s treatise 
becomes a work of value to the invalid—to whom we strongly recom- 


mend it. 


ee. 





Art. [11.—Scrofula: Its Nature, Causes, and Treatment; and 
on the Prevention of the Strumous Diathesis. By W. Ty ier 
Smitu, M.B. J. Churchill, London, 1844. 


ScroFuvLA,—so called from the resemblance which the skin of those 
labouring under the disease presents to that of a pig*—is perhaps 
the most “general of all diseases, Not only are individuals and entire 
families and nations subjected to its ravages, but nearly every animal 
that has been domesticated. Dupuy found tubercles in the lungs of 
dogs—though they were supposed at one time by Andral to be free 
from scrofula: and in the horse also in a very great ratio, for of 42 
horses with pulmonary tubercles, dissected by him, 27 had them even 
in the sublingual glands! Monkeys, apes, and. the chimpanzees 
which have been brought to this country; birds, especially those 
from warm climates ; rabbits, sheep, goats, oxen, swine are all ob- 
noxious to this disease. 

‘** No external circumstances are sufficient to ensure escape from 
its ravages: it affects the high and low, rich and poor; the inhabi- 
tants of the most wholesome rural districts, and the dwellers in 
manufacturing towns; those who reside on the sea-shore, and those 
who live inland ;—all suffer, though with varying degrees of fre- 
quency and severity. There is no doubt that the disease is less 
common among the rich than the poor, in the country than in towns 
and cities, at the sea-side than in inland places ; ; still it is so common 
that scarcely a family in any station or circumstances, from the 
throne to the poor-house, can be found in which an observant 
physician cannot discover some trace of the scrofulous tempera- 
ment.” (p. 11.) 

The study of a disease so general then becomes the province of a 

nation, not of a profession ; for notwithstanding its speciousness, we 


supportable, with the temperature of ten degrees, or fifteen degrees, or even 
twenty degrees, when impressed by a brisk wind ;_ hence the sensations pro- 
duced on the body become a very incorrect criterion in estimating the 
degrees of cold.” This is easily explained why this should be—the air, 
every time it is removed from contact with the body, carries with it a quan- 
tity of caloric, and as this removal is more frequent in windy than in calm 


weather, heat from the body is more rapidly evolved—hence the sensation of 
cold. 





* Scrofula, from Scrofa, a sow that has had pigs. 
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differ from that dictum of the author, which inculcates “ that it is 
proper for the public to confine their attention to matters of hygiene, 
instead of, as is too much the custom, attempting to study their dis- 
eases.” (p. 165.) We think otherwise, and that the principées of the 
healing art should be studied by all men who have either leisure or 
capacity. ‘Treatment, of course, can only be of utility when in the 
hands of the practising professors of the art. Every man should know 
something of the machinery that constitutes life, and consequently 
its normal and abnormal action; and we are surprised to find that any 
one in the present day will be hardy enough to question the necessity 
for so important a study. 

As we have shown from our author, that scrofula is a disease 
which more or less attacks every family in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, we shall consider that we are performing not a simple but a 
paramount duty to our readers, in following the author throughout 
as closely as is compatible with the nature of a review, because we 
think there is a very great deal in his 172 pages which are unknown 
to nine out of ten of the community. 

The work is divided into 12 chapters, namely, a general view of 
the nature and causes of scrofula; the signs of the strumous 
diathesis ; the exciting causes of scrofula; scrofulous enlargement; 
general treatment of scrofula; on the administration and use of 
iodine in scrofula; the local treatment of scrofula; on the manage- 
ment of scrofulous children; the eradication of the scrofulous 
diathesis; on the treatment and removal of scrofulous scars and de- 
formities; on the marriages of scrofulous persons, and on medical 
faith, which includes some remarks on the royal touching for 
scrofula. 

Of these 12 chapters we shall proceed to consider only those which 
we think more especially come home to the general reader, leaving 
those on the treatment and cure to professional men, or to those who 
are desirous of mastering all the points connected with this remorse- 
less malady. 

No positive exemption from its ravages can be ensured either by 
constitution, climate, or physical condition, Yet of all chronic 
diseases, it is that from which the inhabitants of the countries at 
present in a state of civilization have most to dread—whether in 
actual suffering, or from the danger which daily threatens of national 
physical degeneration. It is chiefly, however, met with in the tem- 
perate zone, and ethnological writers have thought that a peculisr or- 
ganization, termed from the cclour of the hair Xanthoid, or Xan- 
thous, the effect of an adaptation of the human constitution to 
climate, is the result. Persons of the Xanthoid temperament in its 
purest form! are sanguine, all their vital functions are performed 
with vigour and quickness; they withstand the variations of climate 
with singular success ; their cerebral organs are prominently deve 
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loped; they learn readily and retain permanently; they enjoy life to 
the fullest extent, and they generally attract by their looks and please 
by their manners. But there are modifications of this temperament 
—but with which we have at present nothing to do—except with 
that pathologes and therapeuts have agreed to ‘call 1 ymphatic. This 
is the temperament in which the attacks of scrofula are most frequent 
and in which they are most fatal—it is that which may be said to 
be “a degeneration from the sanguine, in which the vital cohesion 
seems to be diminished, the nutritive processes are slower, and the 
circulating fluids, together with the secretions and execretions, are 
less perfectly produced.” Climate would seem to be the predisposing 
cause of this temperament, but the vices, wants, and diseases of a 
high state of civilization materially assist in the development. And 
among these causes, damp, insufficient food, continuous labour, 
whether mental or corporeal, depressing passions, and irregular gra- 
tification of appetite chiefly in the matter of food, must be reckoned 
the most persistent and successful. 

The signs or symytoms of the strumous or scrofulous diathesis, 
or that disposition of the solids and fluids which predisposes to scro- . 
fulous ulceration and tuberculation, or sores in the neck and lungs, 
are, that the cellular tissue or coverings of the muscles, are of a 
looser texture than in the healthy, and give a roundness and softness 
of limb, opposed to the curve and angle of muscular vigour. The 
upper lip i is tumid and projects, and the cartilage of the nose is fre- 
quently much thickened—this is observable also in the eyelid. The 
mamme, especially in the female, are larger, rounder, and softer 
than usual, and seldom disposed to hang—by which we would infer 
that the Irish in the time of Ejizabeth could not have been greatly 
or generally afflicted with scrofula, since we read in Litngow that 
the Irish women carried their children on their backs and suckled 
them by throwing the mamme over their shoulders! Incredible as 
this may appear, it is by no means uncommon among the negro wo- 
men of the West Indies. ‘There is alsoa great and general disposi- 
tion to the deposition of fat in the cellular tissue, especially after 
the years of puberty—but Dr. Macartney thought that the fat of 
scrofulous persons, is deficient in the genuine oily principle (elaine 
of marrow and adipose tissue. Iti is usually more curdy, and hence 
is not, properly speaking, “‘ fat.” The muscles are whiter or paler 
than in the healthy—they feel soft or pappy, and are deficient in 
what Haller calls irritability. Hence they do not readily obey 
the volition of the cerebral organs, and any exertion soon fatigues, 
and if long continued eventually destroys them. ‘ This condition 
of the muscular system is one of the most constant signs of the stru- 
mous predispostion ; it is indeed rarely absent except in cases where 
great attention has been given to force the muscular development by 
gymnastic or constant exercises (p 20.) And those muscular con- 
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tractions which depend upon the excito-motory system partake of 
the want of tone perceptible in all the functions of the body. 
One of the most remarkable instances of this is in the iris. Its 
fibres contract so feebly that the pupil is enlarged permanently like 
those of persons who use belladonna. Even a strong light does not 
cause it to contract in the same proportion as in those whose muscu- 
lar energy is natural and healthy. It is this property which gives 
.the eye that peculiar brilliancy and clearness, that ox-eye, so cele- 
brated by Homer, which is perceptible in females of this tempera- 
ment and so frequently the theme of lovers’ vows. Rayer describes 
the sclerotic membrane as being blueish; and this, according to our 
author, with the want of contractility in the iris, is the cause of 
this peculiarity or beauty. It is singular that the result of two 
phenomena—the pearl and the ox-eye, which philosophy refers to 
disease, human vanity should consider valuable, and human passion 
beautiful. 

It is supposed that the heart and other involuntary muscles par- 
take of this flaccidity, and suffer from deficient irritability. Hence 
_ ‘the heart’s impulse is felt less forcibly, and is heard over a smaller 
space ; its systole is more feeble and less rapid ; and, as a consequence, 
the pulse is weaker and slower than the average. This difference 
may be observed more especially when the heart’s contractions are 
compared with those of persons of sanguine temperament ”’ (p. 21). 

The brain in the strumous diathesis is usually well developed; but 
it has been remarked by Dr. Macartney and others, that it is of a 
whiter colour than the strictly healthy brain. Its functions, however, 
appear to be generally well performed, and scrofulous persons are 
observed to be rather above than below the common standard of 
intellectual capacity. Guersent says they possess more imagination 
than reflection, and our author seems to think they are unable to 
undergo that long-continued mental exertion, which persons of 
sterner materials undergo without inconvenience. He nevertheless 
allows that ‘‘ some of the loftiest minds have been produced by, or 
co-existed with the strumous temperament.” Scrofulous children, 
according to Macartney, exhibit no mental energy, but a gentleness 
of disposition, a refinement and judgment in matters of taste, and a 
purity of moral feeling, which is sometimes so remarkable, as to place 
them in these points far beyond the scale, and even beyond the con- 
ception of the mass of mankind. Their nerves of sense are acute, 
but they depend upon a delicate rather than a robust organization, 
for deafness and blindness are very common among them in middle 
life, and the failing sight and deafness of old age make their appear- 
ance earlier in this than in other temperaments (p. 22). Organiza- 
tion and the process of nutrition are slow—slower than in the healthy 
state, and the reproduction of lost parts, as abraded surfaces, is tard 
and not enduring. All the solids of the body manifest themselves 
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more slowly and probably imperfectly—the bones are a long time 
acquiring their ivory firmness—the fontenelles slowly close—the 
joints are more spongy—teething is sometimes early ; but the milk 
teeth in such cases are small and imperfect, and are generally changed 
béfore their usual periog. Teething is frequently slow, and does 
not commence so early as in the healthy, while the process of denti- 
tion spreads over a longer period. ‘This may also be affirmed of the 
permanent teeth, which are fragile, and have a blue tinge like white 
enamel, This isan indication physicians generally consider presump- 
tive, not only of the strumous diathesis, but of consumptive ten- 
dency. It is however in the blood of the strumoid, that we are to 
look for the most remarkable difference of normal characters or pro- 
perties. Itis maintained by some authors of celebrity, that the blood 
in the veins is darker than ordinary, and that, that in the arteries is 
paler, and is wanting in the number of red-globules, or its due pro- 
portion of cruorin. Lecanu and Macartney have ascertained that 
there is a deficiency of fibr&ye—the difference between the blood of 
the healthy and the strumoid, in men, being as much as 116 to 149—- 
and in women as 69 to 130!—a difference that, if the importance of 
fibrine to to the animal economy be taken into consideration, will 
account for any and all the symptoms evinced by scrofulous patients. 
This fact is impoztant, and leads to the formation of rules for the 
removal of the disease which are of a highly scientific and chemical 
nature. The skin of the strumoid is also peculiar. It is delicate, 
smooth, transparent, and of a wax-like or pale straw-colour. In 
some it much resembles that beautiful species of porcelain manu- 
factured from rice. In others, but rarely, the complexion is limose 
or muddy, owing to accidental and not congenital causes. The eye- 
lids are almost diaphanous, and from the thinness and clearness of 
the skin of the neck, cheek, and forehead, the blue veins are seen 
holding on their devious courses. The hair is usually light, and it 
has been pointed out as singular, says the author, that Alibert and 
other French writers on the disease in France, should have considered 
light hair as one of the commonest symptoms, where light hair is much 
less frequent than in Britain. Dr. Manson of Nottingham, however, 
a man of great authority in this disease, was not of this opinion. He 
considered that dark hair was as common in those of strumous diathe- 
sis as light. Mr. Lloyd, who is a more recent authority, says, that 
‘there are no legitimate grounds for attributing scrofula to light 
complexions, fair hair and eyes; but that the disease prevails 
equally among the two complexions, the light and dark. From these 
discrepant statements, our author thinks that it is evident that scro- 
fula is not confined toany colour of skin. He attempts to strengthen 
this opinion by stating, that it is well known, that the black races, 
when they migrate to cold climates, become extremely prone to 
strumous and tuberculous disease. 
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However, in our own country, [he proceeds,] I believe the balance of 
evidence is in favour of considering that strumous affections, and the 
diathesis which leads to them, are really most prevalent among light per- 
sons. I consider that when scrofula or the strumous diathesis exists in 
dark-haired individuals, it is much more difficult of cure than among those 
with fair hair; and I would suggest that this may be accounted for by 
the circumstance, that strumous persons with dark hair are generally of 
melancholic disposition, while those of light hair are usually cheerful and 
even buoyant in spirits; a difference which is especially important 
in the treatment of scrofula. This perhaps may account for Dr. 
Manson’s opinion. The dark-haired strumous temperament appears to 
me to occur in a combination of the lymphatic and nervous temperaments. 


(p. 25.) 


The mucous membranes are generally considered as the most 
healthy parts in the bodies of the strumous. The secretions from 
its surface are however frequently abundant, and discharges from the 
ears, the eyes, and vagina, are very common. ‘To the condition of 
the glandular system we have already slightly alluded, but it is 
necessary to add that though the glands are fully developed with 
reference to volume, their functions are slovenly and imperfectly 
performed. ‘This is most remarkable in the process of digestion, 
which is performed through the agency of the fluids secreted by the 
glands of the stomach. ‘This operation is conducted with unnatural 
rapidity, for though the appetite be good, and the meal abundant, 
in three or four hours after the appetite returns with a craving im- 
portunity which cannot always be resisted. While those secretions 
which depend on digestion are quickened and augmented in quan- 
tity. The glands on the neck are liable to be enlarged on the slight- 
est exposure to cold, and children are then said to have “the al- 
monds of the ears down.” The mesenteric glands do not secrete 
a healthy product—it does not seem calculated for assimilation— 
but to what property this is owing is not known. 

One peculiarity which it possesses in common with gout must not 
be omitted. 1t is that which may be called Atavism—from atavus, 
a great-grandfather’s father, or even a more remote ancestor—thus 
the disease may have attacked the grandfather, yet the father may 
have escaped, and the son be afflicted. Or it may even spare this 
son, and attack his offspring. This is a law of scrofula, upon which 
there can be no question. 

Atmospheric cold is commonly the exciting cause of scrofulous 
attacks ; the disease generally manifesting itself in those parts of the 
body which are most exposed, as the neck, when the glands swell ; 
the toes and fingers, when chilblains appear; and in the knee, when 
white swelling is induced. Lugol was of opinion that chilblains 
were the most unequivocal symptoms of scrofula, and frequently the 
precursors of more serious disturbance of the system. Our author 
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thinks the cervical form of scrofula more common in boys than girls 
—the latter generally wearing something round their throats when 
in the open air, whereas boys make little or no difference in their 
clothing about their necks either in or out of doors. We are of 
opinion that much of the swellings of the neck in boys is owing to 
the absurd manner in which their throats are enveloped in thick 
comforters when ‘out of doors, and which are hastily thrown aside 
the moment they entera room. This holds good of stocks generally 
and all warm clothing about the neck. Cold united with damp 
seems the most obnoxious of all agents towards the development 
of scrofula; and Russell has shewn that it is most frequent in 
these localities where cold and damp exist conjointly. A change- 
able temperature—that just above the freezing point, is the most 
troublesome to scrofolous constitutions. The months of April, 
March, October, and November, are consequently most produc- 
tive of this complaint, and it is then that the strumorid suffer 
so severely. According to Russell, then, the climate of scro- 
fula would seem to extend from 40 or 60, to 60 degrees of north 
latitude. 

That external injuries frequently develope the disease, and in 
a very aggravated form, all who have had any opportunities of 
visiting scrofulous children professionally, will be ready to admit. 
The author mentions a strumous family in which two individuals 
connected with it were the subjects of its ravages through falls. 
One fell from a yew tree ina church-yard, and injured his hip by 
coming in contact with a tombstone. Scrofulous disease of the hip- 
joint, morbus coxarius, in a short time made its appearance, and after 
continuing for many years terminated fatally. Another fell into a 
cellar and injured the scalp, during the healing of which an en- 
larged gland appeared in the side of the neck, and ultimately sup- 
purated. This was followed by numerous scrofulous abscesses in 
different parts of the body. In this state the patient continued 
ten years. He was then cured, but not until the disease had pro- 
duced permanent contraction of the elbow-joint and left nume- 
rous scars on different parts of the body. (p 36.) Above all how- 
ever, scanty or improper food seems to predispose to scrofula, espe- 
cially when to this paucity of the necessary support of life are 
added confinement in ill-ventilated rooms, damp cellars, and crowded 
manufactories. 


The disease is very common in the large manufacturing towns, where 
bad air, combined with a bad supply of nutritious aliment, and sedentary 
occupations, are prolific sources of scrofula. This is particularly the case 
in Manchester, Iiverpool, and other great towns of the North. The phy- 
sical condition of the people is undoubtedly degenerating from a combina- 
tion of these and similar causes. The lower order of townsfolk, and indeed 
the upper also, though from other causes, are continually falling into a 
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state of disorder, termed by Dr. James Johnson, the wear and tear malady, 
out of which scrofula is prone to take its rise in predisposed constitutions. 
Large numbers live in the great towns in cellars and underground. They 
present a blanched and etiolated appearance. As a class, such people are 
poor, and live badly; so that here we have large masses subjected to 
precisely the same physical conditions—living on scanty and unwholesome 
food, and deprived of light,—as those by which pathologists have been able 


to produce tubercular disease at will, and to any extent in the lower ani- 
mals.” (p 37.) 


Such then is the condition to which the manufacturers of this 
country are reducing nearly half-a-million of its people. 

Lord Normanby, in his speech on the Sanatory Condition of 
the Poor, delivered in the House of Lords, on the Evening of the 
2nd of May, of the present Session, said :— 


It appeared that 50,000 persons died annually in the United Kingdom 
of diseases which might be prevented by effective sanatory regulations. 
The expense of medical attendance was also great; but the greatest 
misfortune was that the largest portion of those that were attacked by 
disease, were between twenty and forty years of age—that period of life 
when their services were of most value to themselves and the community 
at large. According to the authority of the Statistical Society of Manches- 
ter, such were the injurious and pestilential effects of crowding people toge- 
ther, and the small precautions taken for the preservation of health in 
Manchester, that the average duration of a working man’s life in that 
town was only seventeen years, while that of labourers in parts of Rutland- 
shire, was thirty-six. 


And here again, however reluctant, we are compelled by the force 
of events, by the expression of public opinion which on all sides 
cries out brazen-lunged to heaven for alteration—for change, if not in 
the principles, at least in the provisions of the Poor Law, which has 
been made a species of torture second only to the inquisition in phy- 
sical agony, but far surpassing it in moral suffering—to express our- 
self either one way or the other. And can we hisitate? Can any 
man or set of men, unless directly interested in its continuance, not 
raise his or their voice to denounce a system so repugnant to the 
kindlier dictates of humanity and opposed to the expressed and im- 
plied feelings of the people? Weare convinced there are none to be 
found, if their judgments were free, and their interests not involved. 
If, however, even the staunchest supporter of the New Poor Law 
does not pause when he reads the following opinion of Dr. Smith, we 
shall be convinced that he is not compos mentis, and if called upon, 
would recommend a writ de lunatico inquirendo. 


I look upon the New Poor Law as little better than a vast scheme for 
scrofulizing the whole pauper population of Great Britain. Under the 
Poor Law rule able-bodied paupers, as they are somewhat wrongly termed, 
are forced to work hard, and the amount of their food is so inadequate to 
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supply the wants of the system, and maintain the expenditure of muscular 
power, that the constitution inevitably becomes bankrupt in health and 
strength. These are the beings, who are becoming the parents of a pauper 
race of children, who in their turn can scarcely hope to reach the original 
standard of English organization. The evils of the Poor Law Dietaries are 
thus reflected back upon the face of society, and they will in the end work out 
their own punishment by giving us an inferior race of peasants, soldiers, and 
artizans. This is an aspect which the matter mvst, if it continues, ultimately 
assume ; and itseems very questionable, whether it is not a pocket wisdom, 
and a national foolishness, to curtail the rates by poor dietaries at such a risk 
of physical degeneration on a scale so immense. If poverty must perforce 
be treated as a crime, it would be wiser, in a common-wealth point of view, 
to resort to corporal punishment, than to scourge the unfortunate and 
unoffending stomach in such a way that it shall be felt in the bones and 
sinews of succeeding generations. That I am not attributing too much to 
the poor law system of diet will, I think, be evident from the following rela- 
tion of what occurred under the poor-law system in a union workhouse in 
Kent. In the place referred to, the parish surgeon reported, that ‘ on the 
29th April, 1841, there were then in the house seventy-cight boys and 
ninety-four girls; that all the seventy-eight boys had enlargement of the 
neck, and forty-two had likewise goitre—that of the girls and infants, ninety- 
one had enlarged glands at the back of the neck, and forty-three also goitre ! 
The diet in these cases had been bread and cheese for dinner four times a 
week, suet puddings and vegetables two days, on the poor-law scale, and 
meat. only one day of the week for dinner, and then the usual stinted work- 
house quantity. Besides this scanty and innutritious food which may, for 
growing children, be truly called a scrofulous diet, the dormitories were ill- 
ventilated, and excessively crowded ” p. 88-39. 


We have thus given the symptoms and the more obvious causes of 
scrofula, and shall next proceed to go through what our author ad- 
vances on the subject of scrofulous marriages—which addresses itself 
directly to the heart and to the feelings, the sympathies and the sen- 
timents of our nature. He says,— 


The question of the propriety, or impropriety, of forming matrimonial 
connexions is often a iaatter of deep anxiety and deliberation among the 
members of scrofulous families. Their own misgivings as to the unhappi- 
ness that may accrue to themselves and others from such connexions, added 
to the mortifications that sometimes follow overtures on the subject when 
made by parties known to be of strumous descent, are prolific sources of 
painful hesitation and disappointment. For those who possess the charac- 
teristic signs of the predisposition in a marked degree, whether male or 
female, it is incumbent at the least, that they take the most needful care in 
the selection or acceptance of a matrimonial alliance. Such persons should 
be early taught the value of a healthy marriage, and the absolute necessity 
of subduing or regulating the affections to the obtainment of this object, if 
they would wish to be the transmittors to posterity of healthy offspring. 
The bare idea of danger on this head would suffice to deter some parties 
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from the marriage state, but with the great majority of those of the strumous 
diathesis, a celibiate life will never be acquiesced in. Indeed, such persons 
are most frequently fitted in an eminent degree, both by habits and dis- 
position, for the enjoyment of domestic happiness.” (p. 148). 


But there are a large class who, having suffered perhaps severely in 
youth, subsequently, as they proceed towards manhood, have been 
either entirely cured, or as medical men describe it, the disease has 
worn itself out in them,—these may not be said to be entirely shut 
out from all hopes of matrimony. But whether they enter into that 
state or not, must depend in a great measure upon the length of time 
they have enjoyed immunity from the disease, the state of health 
which they preserve, and the mode in which the disease was manifes- 
ted. These conditions are so obvious that it would be wasting time 
to insist on them. In these cases, so long as disease is absent, the 
parties may be said to be on a par with those in whom the disease 
is only latent, or rather where the diathesi!sis present, but not in an 
especially marked degree. Such then area few of the rules which it 
is the duty of every man to commit to heart ere he determines to 
unite himself to a woman for good or for evil, for better or for worse, 


in health and sickness, in prosperity and adversity. But in the 
words of Dr. Smith,— 


To those in whom not merely the signs and latent seeds of scrofula, but 
some actual and decided forms of the disease are developed, and continue 
in spite of all that medical art can achieve, celibacy must be strictly en- 
joined by the conscientious medical adviser, however rigorous and unwel- 
come the decree may seem. Abstinence from matrimony is a debt of duty 
owed to the well-being of society, often rendered cheerfully by such persons, 
and constituting one of the truest and noblest species of heroism. This 
resistance to the powerful current of the affections and passions, springing 
most deeply from human nature, is, with respect to the individual so acting, 
a high example of wisdom, and, viewed in its relation to the whole human 
family, it rises to the level of philanthropy. Besides the questionable 
morality of the matter to those of a different mould of thought, the 
probabilities of an offence of this kind entailing its own punishment are 
so great, that it is to be hoped few capable of rightly appreciating the 
subject could be found desirous of increasing and multiplying their own 
infirmities in a new generation. It is a melancholy fact, but not the 
less true, that the rule of celibacy can rarely, if ever, be abrogated in these 
cases, save at the risk of producing offspring destined to an early death, or 
alife of feebleness and suffering. (pp. 149—150.) 


We must now dismiss what may strictly be termed the medical 
portion of this extremely intcresting work, a work highly important 
toevery man and woman of marriageable age in the United King- 
dom; and address ourselves to the consideration of ‘* Medical Faith 
and Royal Touch,” because it seems to us, that Dr. Smith has of- 
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fered the very best explanation of the manner in which the royal 
touch operated in the production of cure that hasas yet been given, 
In several of our recent articles, we have endeavoured to shew that 
there existed a principle in the human mind, which we (for want of 
amore comprehensive expression) termed “ religious awe,” which 
entertaining exalted notions of a superior Being, elevated the soul, 
from the mortality around it, and enabled it to feel, appreciate, and 
receive that afflux of hope which giving a new motion to the spirits, 
to the nervous energy, tothe heart, the diaphragm, and the blood, 
disposed the body to that diathesis best adapted to the condition of 
cure. It is therefore pleasing to find that we are supported in our 
view of the case by Dr. Smith, whose work at the time we penned 
those remarks was not known to us even by name. We hail him 
therefore as an important and welcome ally. 

He admits, as we do, that the question is one most difficult to treat. 
That a writer has toencounter} the spirit of superstitious credulity 
on the one hand, and physical science and the spirit of the nineteenth 
century on the other, ready to crush any one sufficiently rash to give 
creed to the mysterious, or to profess faith in things, which, because 
they have not been taken up and explained by philosophers, are sup- 
posed to exist but in the dreams of the learned, or in the fears of the 
ignorant. 

But that this view of the subject will not hold good when examined 
with a truly philosophic spirit of inquiry may be easily shewn, as 
Dr. Smith remarks, from the fact, that from the earliest ages the 
learned and the ignorant “‘ have resorted to means for the cure of 
disease in which the remedial influence must have been conveyed to 
the body through the medium of the mind, instead of being derived 
from any direct physical action as in the case of ordinary medicines.” 
(p. 157.) This is easily proved by direct reference to phylacteries, 
amulets, charms, the e/éxir vite and the abracadabra. In the church 
of Rome the relics of saints, martyrs, and even holy men, who were 
neither saints nor martyrs, have been said to produce effects, which 
to the vulgar appeared to be miracles. ‘‘ There has always been,” 
writes the author, “ in the human mind, a tendency to receive, to a 
certain degree, the marvellous; and this natural disposition, to- 
gether with the tangible and oftentimes startling effects produced on 
the body through the influence of the mind, will probably never 
cease to preserve the existence of a certain amount of medical faith ; 
by this faith is meant a belief in the curative efficacy of agents, 
not adequate by their physical properties alone to produce the 
effects attributable to them. This mode of faith has sometimes 
addressed itself to one kind of objects and sometimes to another; 
its development being modified by many causes, such as changes 
in religious belief, and in the spirit of the time. Even the most 
enlightened and pure rationalists in the most material age, must 
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believe in some things which are removed from the possibility of 
entire proof.” 


That faith in medicine which was formerly yielded to the priest-physi- 
cians, the astrologers and the alchymists, is now bestowed on empirical 
nostrums, chartalans, and pretended systems of healing; it being very 
questionable whether the modern exercise of the faculty is not more de- 
grading than that which prevailed in darker times; and it is to be lamented 
that it is not merely confined to the poor and ignorant. 

Modern orthodox medicine has received little aid and much injury from 
this principle, as the past and present tendency and aim of the practice of 
physic has been, and in great measure still is, to beeome more and more 
a logical science, having its basis in pure physical facts alone. It is true 
that of late there has been some inclination to treat most branches of medi- 
cal science in a more metaphysical spirit; but it may be fairly questioned 
whether within the profession, the physical has not been unduly encouraged 
tothe neglect of the psychical, and whether it is wise to resign the kind of 
faith now referred to, entirely to empirics, considering that it will last as 
long as the human mind itself, and that it derives support from the 
exercise of a somewhat similar fact in religious belief. I am conscious 
that it will be objected that a physician cannot make use of faith in the 
treatment of disease without practising deceit ; but it may be answered, 
that it is only deception when the physician does not himself believe in its 
power to benefit the sick. (pp. 1583—9.) 


Touching for disease has existed under one form or another in all 
ages. One of the Roman emperors, we forget which, touched with 
his toe—or mesmerized as it may now be termed. Referring there- 
fore to Edward the Confessor, is detracting from its antiquity. 

As regards the curative power of the Royal Touch, it must be 
conceded that great diversity of opinion exists. In former days no 
one questioned its truth. That innovation, as well as the robbery of 
the church, must be conceded to the whigs. Possessed themselves of 
illegal power and illegal property, they feared the return of the right- 
ful sovereign, and the claims of the lawful proprietors. It was their 
business and their interest to overturn belief in everything sacred 
and profane, but in their wisdom and infallibility. How they suc- 
ceeded history informs us. But the spread of physical knowledge, 
and the cultivation of the physical sciences, which required physical 
demonstration in support of any fact that was advanced, tended 
also materially to weaken, and at length entirely to destroy, the anci- 
ent faith in the touch, until it was finally abandoned in the reign of 
Queen Anne. Since the renunciation of the custom by this queen, 
the almost universal opinion, Dr. Smith thinks, is, that the practice 
Was a mere superstition, and when the subject has been mentioned, 
it has been less for the purpose of explanation than of ridicule. But 
he continues, “ it is my intention on the present occasion, to avow a 
Sirm belief in its power and efficacy.” 
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I cannot agree that a practice followed implicitly for the space of seven 
centuries in this country alone, besides its performance in France, and 
which lived through our golden age of letters, could have been purely 
fictitious, and not have been demonstrated to be such beyond the power 
of appeal. Those who saw most of its operation were the firmest of its 
supporters, and it frequently obtained the testimony of medical practitioners, 
Thus, Wiseman, serjeant-surgeon to Charles the First, a good authority in 
scrofula, as he himself practised in the disease, declared that the king cured 
more scrofulous patients than all the chirurgeons of London put together. 


(pp. 163 —4.) 


The fact being admitted, we seek for an explanation of the pheno- 
mena, which our author thinks he can explain. He believes that our 
knowledge of the laws of animal economy is now so far advanced 
that a tolerable clear physiological explanation may be given of the 
manner in which the royal touch operated. He affirms that the in- 
fluence exerted by the mind upon the body in disease is highly im- 
portant in a pathological point of view, and that this influence acts 
in two ways—first by ‘‘a mental impression either of a tonic or de- 
pressing kind on the whole of the body,”—and second, “ a tonic or 


an injurious effect of the same kind produced on some particular 
part of the body.” 


With regard to the first point, he says that an immense array of 
facts might be adduced in support of the assertion, if necessary ; for, 
that, both in acute and chronic complaints, “ gaining the patients 
confidence” is of paramount importance, and that a certain degree of 
medical ignorance in the patient appears favourable to the exercise of 
this faith orconfidence. Those who know anything of the action of 
remedies, usually have their attention so much occupied by their 
physical properties and effects as to exclude the action of this prin- 
ciple in a great measure. He consequently believes that a person 
suffering from disease, wholly illiterate as regards medicine, and 
looking to the means used by the physician as something beyond his 
comprehension and little less than miraculous, has a much better 
chance of cure than one who understands the phenomena of disease 
and the action of remedies, and looks upon them as mere physical 
processes. (p. 165.) He remarks, that in the case of medical men 
they seldom prescribe for themselves, but generally have recourse to 
a friend, while they remain for the most part ignorant of the re- 
medies employed. This is only true, however, in certain cases; and 
in others, it cannot be denied but that sickness incapacitates all men 
from attending to their usual avocations; and there is no reason that 
physicians, whose profession more than any other requires constantly 
a clear head and a vigorous intellect, should be exempt. We need 
not proeeed with this argument farther. It does not require any 
labour or learning to enforce it. On the second point Dr. Smith 
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thinks much novel matter might be brought forward. We are of his 
opinion. It is entirely a new field. Dr. Holland, in his medical 
notes and reflections, has pointed out that the attention has the power 
of directing an impression to any particular part of the body: 


Thus there are many nervous persons, in whom medical inquiries con- 
cerning any region or organ will give them pain, and functional disturbance 
in the parts examined. Nothing is more common than for unprofessional 
persons or young students, only looking into professional books, to feel all 
the symptoms of the disease about which they read. It is recorded that 
during the lectures of Corvisart on the diseases of the heart, when 
the subject was exciting from its originality, many of the students 
were affected with palpitation, and other symptoms of cardiac disorder, 


(p. 167—8.) 


In hysteria it cannot be denied that if the attention of the pa- 
tient is directed to any particular locality, pain is immediately per- 
ceived in that part. ‘The pain or functional disturbance felt under 
these circumstances cannot be altogether mental or dependent upon 
sensations occurring primarily 1 in and confined to the brain, because 
physical changes do oceur when the mind is thus painfully directed 
to one spot. “Tf an opinion gains ground in a patient that he has 
disease of the heart, disease will be sure to make its appearance, 
This is decidedly the case with monomaniacs. [rom fancying, as it 
is termed, that they may have, they very often do come to have 
what they had not. Thisis very remarkable in all nervous diseases. 
In the same manner salutary influences are produced in bodily com- 
plaints by the agency of the mind. Good news or a victory has 
caused dysentery to disappear from a camp; and it is remarkable 
that the menare seldomill while in active service, though their fatigue 
and want of the necessaries of life may be very great. De Louther- 
bourg, by the mere effort of his will, so acted upon a patient that 
had been lame for many years, that he actually walked back to 
London from Hammersmith. Having given the precursory parts of 
the argument, the author will now speak for himself: 


My opinion is that the ceremony of touching, acted in both the modes 
I have attempted to elucidate,—-that in numbers of the cases operated on, 
both a general and a local impression of a tonic kind were communicated, 
which, from the impressive nature of their cause, must have been ofa 
lasting character. It appears to me that we can readily understand how 
an individual afflicted with the disease, and with opporiunities of witnessing 
the effects of the royal touch, or of hearing exaggerated accounts of the 
beneficial results produced in other cases, and believing from habit and 
education implicitly in the accumulated wonders with which history and 
tradition had encompassed the subject, must have had an immense impres- 
sion made on his mind when, on being brought into the royal presence, after 
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an imposing religious ceremony, he received from the hand of royalty the 
touch and benediction, which promised hima restoration to health and 
strength. It is no stretch of imagination to believe that such persons, carry- 
ing with them the conviction that their recovery was certain, should have 
had a daily and continual tonic infused into their system of greater efficacy 
than any medicines which were then known. I will here revert,to the 
belief which prevailed, that the ceremony of touching was equally effectual in 
the case of infants and young children, which would seem to militate against 
the explanation I am offering. Without some resort to the supernatural for 
explanation, it is impossible to believe that infants could have been cured by 
the mere touch; or by its direct effects on their own constitutions. But in 
the first place it is worthy of remark, that though infants do sometimes suffer 
from scrofula, the number of very young children thus afflicted is compara- 
tively small, so small indeed, that it has been denied that scrofula ever exists 
during the first year. Again, the influence of the mind on the body, begins 
much earlier than would be generally admitted ;* it is impossible to say the 
precise age at which the performance of any ceremony, such as the touching, 
might affect the organization of a child through the medium of the mind, 
but I have no doubt this occurs sufficiently early to account for many of the 
cures which were formerly thought to preclude the possibility of the mind 
or the imagination having any share in them. If infants did receive benefit 
from the charm, I should certainly attribute it to the effects of hope on the 
mind of the mother. We know that the mind exerts a great influence on all 
secretions, but on none are its effects so remarkable as in the case of the 
secretion of milk. After violent passion or emotion on the part of the mother, 
children have been known to die from taking the breast, or to fall into con- 
vulsions immediately afterwards; and it calls for no great exercise of fancy 
to believe that a sincere faith in the mind of the mother might produce 
beneficial effects on the milk. If fear or rage make the milk poisonous, we 
can certainly admit that sustained hope may make it salutary and healthful. 
(p. 169—171.) 


Thus we have brought Dr. Tyler Smith’s opinions before our 
readers somewhat at length; because, as we have already shown, the 
frightful progress of scrofula in the Union workhouses is such as to 
alarm even the most undaunted and excite the fears of the most 
phlegmatic. It is not municipal, or district, or provincial physical 
depravity that is generating on such a gigantic scale in England, but 
national degeneration. ‘The base of the pyramid is being destroyed ; 
what is to become of the apex ? 





* We think this remains to be proved. 
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Ant. [V.— Contributions towards the Exposition of the Book of Genesis. 
By Ropert 8. Canpuisn, D.D., Minister of St. George’s, Edin- 
burgh. 1843. 


MINISTER, that was, of St. George’s Edinburgh; for Dr. Candlish 
may be looked upon as the keenest of the leaders of the non-intrusion 
party, and has, consistently with his declared scruples and his unhesi- 
tating utterances, gone out of the Establishment, renounced his envi- 
able living, and is now one of the most distinguished of the Free 
Church. ‘These are circumstances which would of themselves direct 
more than ordinary attention to any volume upon any subject which 
the reverend gentleman might put forth ; for the recent movement in 
the Church of Scotland, the present posture of ecclesiastical affairs 
in that section of the country, and the results threatened, are matters 
which have a far wider importance than tnat which belongs to then 
asa Presbyterian question, or as attaching to the people north of the 
Tweed. In that part of the empire, no doubt, the interest of the 
contention and of the unequivocal severance, must in the meanwhile 
be chiefly experienced. ‘The energetic, the strong-hearted, the ob- 
durate people, among whom the movement has had its rise and pro- 
gress, have been awakened and kept in a state of extraordinary ex- 
citement by the unusual number, and the powerful influence of the 
parties more immediately concerned,—by the zeal, energy, and 
talents of the most popular and able ministers of the Kirk, on the one 
hand; and by the legal authority and political obstacles to be con- 
tended with on the other. The press, the pulpit, the platform, the 
courts of law and the General Assembly, have each and all been made 
the arena of conflict about the Church of Scotland’s claim of right ; 
and therefore, within the bounds of that nation, where all this com- 
motion and al] this argument took their origin, the ferment in point 
of violence, and the struggle in point of endurance, have been per- 
fectly characteristic. But the combat, the disruption, and the con- 
sequences to which the battle may forcibly lead, are things which 
ought to be regarded as extending to other communities, and | to other 
communions, quite distinct in respect of territorial limits and eccle- 
slastical institution. 

We have ‘Thomas Carlyle’s authority for it, “ that the most inter- 
esting phasis which the Reformation anywhere assumes, especially 
for the English, is that of Puritanism. In Luther’s own country, 
Protestantism soon dwindled into a rather barren affair : nota religion 
or faith. * * * But in our Island there arose a Puritanism, which 
even got itself established as a Presbyterianisin and a National 
Church among the Scotch.” 

“The Puritanism of Scotland became that cf England, of New 
England. A tumult in the High Church of Edinburgh spread into 


a universal battle and struggle over all these realms ;—there came out, 
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after fifty years’ struggling, what we call the ‘ Gesrious Revolution,’ 
a Habeas-Corpus Act, Free Parliaments, and much else 1" * * * 
Near to the very moment we write, in entire keeping with bygone 
events, there were in London and throughout England members of the 
Free Church, chosen from the most distinguished of the body, who 
were, with their wonted indefatigable energy, not only entreating for 
aid to their church-building enterprises, but eloquently labouring to 
gain adherence to their ecclesiastical principles. What degree of 
success may attend these efforts we need not attempt to predict; but 
the mission, and the ministers who compose it, were of mark and merit 
sufficient, saying nothing of the cause for which the agitation is set 
on foot, to command notice and to bend attention to the region 
whence such memorable influences and changes have issued, as those 
to which the author of the remarkable volume about ‘* Heroes, Hero- 
Worship, and the Heroic in History,” has pointed. Dr. Candlisa 
formed one of this active, importunate, and, in some senses, prosely- 
ting body of invaders, urging the cause and advocating the claims of 
his party with all his accustomed ardour and vehemence. Anda 
vehement man he is im as far physical temperament and nervous ac- 
tion are concerned, judging from his delivery of a sermon preached 
one Sabbath in the chapel known as Rowland Hill’s. We never 
witnessed such a muscular movement; we perhaps never looked upon 
a human being whose outward appearance gave more striking tokens 
of sensitiveness and excitability. The sight was unpleasant rather 
than otherwise ; that is, if regarded irrespective of the thoughts he 
uttered, and the language with which he clothed what was passing 
within him: which, however, would be a most unfair and hasty me- 
thod of testing his or any other orator’s merits. Indeed, by a sort of 
process of contrariety, our opinion rose higher and higher of him, both 
in respect of his powers and his sentiments, the longer he was listened 
to; for seldom have we heard a discourse which for solidity, happy 
exposition, and earnestness of expression, was more distinguished. 
For one houratleast e scarcely afforded a pause to the auditor, much 
less to himself, bearing himself, in as far as connexion, illustration, 
and home-telling appeals were to be considered, with a steady, a sus- 
tained, and in many passages, with a confident sense of growing 
power. ‘There was no tameness in the sermon, neither was there an 
approach to extravagance or exeggeration; the whole had a most 
direct practical tendency, yet nothing was cold or common-place. 
These few observations may serve, perhaps not inappropriately, to 
preface a brief notice of the welistee before us, and the few para- 
graphs to be cited from it; supposing, as we do, that some of our 
readers may merely have heard of the ‘author as the uncompromising 
apostle of non-intrusionism, and who therefore might be ready to set 
him down as only likely to produce fanatical tirades and uncharitable 
indiscriminate denunciation, The book, in fact, is manifestly the 
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vork of a richly-stored mind,—of a sincere and pious man with a 
cart full of benevolent sympathies, and a zeal so schooled that when 
in the house of God it tremblingly delivers the gospel message which 
has been with deepest solemnity entrusted to his hands. There is a 
considerable amount of originality in the volume; and this not merely 
in respect of elucidation and deline ating manner, but sometimes of 
conception. Its principal features, how ever, we think, are, sobriety 
of purpose, strict argument, fair interpretation, and the absence of 
all display—of all fine writing, even when the event or the scene to 
be described offered tempting opportunites. Truth and instruction, 
conveyed with a heartfelt warmth and manly kindliness, are every- 
where in the book. Even as Essays the chapters have much merit 
in regard to composition and popular treatment. Nor must we 
omit to express our approval of the modesty of the effort ; the work 
professing merely to be Contributions towards the exposition of 
Genesis, and not, as more distinctly stated in the preface, a complete 
commentary, or even a series of serinons or lectures. There is “ no 
attempt to enter into a minute or critical examination of the sacred 
text, verse by verse; the object being rather to unfold those views of 
the Divine government aid the history of man, which the general 
strain of the narrative, in its obvious interpretation, suggests.” In 
justice to the reverend Doctor, we cite what he has to say “about cer- 
tain principles of exposition; only observing with regard to the pas- 
sage, that some of the ideas which seem to be intended are in them- 
selves questionable, and that, besides, the meaning is not very happily 
or distinctly expressed. At any rate, great care must be observed 
with! respect to the licence which “a certain spiritual tact, or taste,” 

and so forth, may take, whatever may be the self-satisfaction about 
having a * rightly constituted mind.” We do not, however, charge 
these dissertations with unwarrantable flights in this way, the au- 


thor’s example being better than his pr oclaimed indulgence. This 
isthe prefatory passage :— 


There are one or two principles of exposition, to which reference is 
incidentally made in these pages, and which might admit of fuller illustration 
and vindication. Thus, the extent to which we may avail ourselves of the 
undoubted fact of an oral revelation having preceded the written word, as 
affecting the manner in which that word would probably be composed, and 
the kind of evidence it might be expected to afford of the leading truths of 
religion, the amount of aequaintance with the doctrines of the Gospel which 
may be presumed in the early world, as rather alluded to and taken for 
granted, than communicated for the first time, in God’s discoveries of him- 
self to.the fathers,—the value of incidental quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment in the New, as warranting the anplication of hints thus given consider- 
ably beyond the particular passages quoted,—the legitimate use of resem- 
blances, parallelisms, and analogies occuring in the comparison of incidents 
and predictions, under different and far distant dispensations,—together with 
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the limit between a sound and safe discretion and a fanciful licence, in 
filling up the brief sketches and outlines of the inspired record, and drawing 
inferences from them (presuming upon a certain spiritual tact, or taste, or 
apprehension, a feeling of probability, a kind of sense of concinn'ty or con- 
gruity, which, even apart from such precise and palpable evidence as can be 
critically and logically stated, will often give toa rightly constituted mind, a 
prompt and full assurance of the mind of the spirit) ;—these and some other 
general inquiries, bearing upon the subject, might furnish interesting matter 
for several dissertations, and might, in part, perhaps, be exemplified in the 


present exercise. But it would be out of place to enter upon so wide a 
field. 


The Contributions extend to twenty in number, and might, ac- 
cording to the author’s plan and resources, have been twice as many. 
There are three essays on Creation; one on the primeval condition of 
the earth, and of man ; two on the temptation and its fruits, together 
with the remedial sentence ; one on the first patriarchal form of the 
New Dispensation; one on the moral state of the antediluvian world, 
one on the deluge itself; three on the constitution of the new world, 
in the three departments of Nature, Providence, and Grace; one on 
the earth given to man, and as occupied by the descendants of Noah; 
and the remaining essays on some of the most interesting passages 
in the history of Abraham. We think that the very titles of most 
of these dissertations, by such a man, will awaken considerable cu- 
riosity, and after what we have said and quoted, afford no slight 
promise. Without another word of observation, and without any 
effort at selection, we enter upon the duty of giving specimens ; 
only expressing our cordial welcome of such an able and impressive 
eddition to the multitudinous aids which exist in the English language, 
towards the understanding of the sacred scriptures, and to the stret ith. 
ening of the belief in the authenticity of the same records where- 
ever ‘doubt may in any degree reside, provided the inquirer be hon- 
est. Our first extract shall be from the second essay, because of its 
bearing upon a subject that has of late years greatly perplexed as 
well as engaged many minds. 


This divine record of creation, remarkable for the most perfect simplicity, 
has been sadly complicated and embarrassed by the human theories and 
speculations with which it has unhappily become entangled. To clear the 
way, therefore, at the outset ; to get rid of many perplexities and leave the 


‘narrative unincumbered for pious and practical uses, let its limited design be 


fairly understood, and let certain explanations be frankly made. 

i. The object of this inspired cosmogony, or account of the world’s origin, 
is not scientific, but religious. Hence it might be expected, that while no- 
thing contained in it can ever be found really and in the long run to con- 
tradict science, the gradual progress of di..overy might give occasion for 
apparent and temporary contradictions. lor the current interpretation of 
the divine record, in such matters, will naturally accommodate itself to the 
actual state of scientific knowledge and opinion; so that when science 
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akes a step in advance, revelation may seem to be left behind. The remedy 
here is to be found in the exercise of caution, forbearance, and suspense, on 
the part both of the student of Scripture and of the student of science; and, 
so far as Scripture is concerned, it is often safer and better to dismiss or to 
qualify old interpretations, than instantly to adopt new ones. Let the stu- 
dent of science push his inquiries still further, without too hastily assuming, 
in the meantime, that the result to which he has been brought dcmands a 
departure from the plain sense of Scripture. And let the student of Scrip- 
ture give himself to the exposition of the narrative in its moral and spiritual 
application, without prematurely committing himself, or it, to the particular 
details or principles of any scientific school. 

2. The essential facts, in this divine record, are,—the recent date assigned 
to the existence of man on the earth, the previous preparation of the earth 
for his habitation, the gradual nature of the work, and the distinction and 
succession of days duringits progress. ‘These are not, and cannot be im- 
pugned, by any scientific discovery. What history of ages previous to that 
era this globe may have engraved in its rocky bosom, revealed or to be re- 
vealed, by the explosive force of its central fires, Scripture does not say. 
What countless generations of living monsters teemed in the chaotic waters, 
or brooded over the dark abyss, it is not within the scope of the inspiring 
spirit to tell. There is room and space for whole volumes of such matter, 
before the Holy Ghost takes up the record. Nor is it necessary to suppose 
that all continuty of animal life which had sprung into being, in or out of 
the waters, was broken at the time when the earth was fashioned for man’s 
abode. It is enough that there, first, the animals of sea, and air, and land, 
with which man was to be conversant, were created for his use,—the fish, 
the fowls, the beasts, which were to minister to his enjoyment and to own 
his dominion, 

3. The sacred narrative of the creation is evidently, in its highest charac- 
ter, moral, spiritual, and prophetical. The original relation of man, as a 
moral being, to his Maker, is directly taught. His restoration from moral 
chaos to spiritual beauty is figuratively represented. And as a prophecy it 
has an extent of meaning which will be fully unfolded only when “ the times 
of the restitution of all things have arrived.’ Until then, we must be con- 
tented, probably, with a partial and inadequate view of this, as of other 
parts, of the sacred volume,—“ the sure word of prophecy, whereunto we do 
well to take heed,” but which still is as ‘‘a light shining in a dark place, 
until the day dawn and the day-star arise in our hearts.” The precise literal 
sense of much that is now obscure or doubtful, as well as the bearing and 
importance of what may seem insignificant and irrelevant, will then clearly 
appear. The creation of this world anew, after its final baptism of fire, will 
be the best comment on the history of its creation at first, after the chaos of 
water; and the manner as well as the design of the earth’s formation of old 
out of the water, will be understood at last, when it emerges once more from 


. the wreck of ruin of the conflagration which yet awaits it, —“‘ a new earth, and 


new heavens, wherein rightcousness is to dwell.” 

Nature and grace, providence and prophecy, present illimitable 
fields, and are by our author sought out and traversed with uncom- 
mon delight. One follows his steps with a kindred sentiment and 
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approval. We snatch morsels almost at random. ‘This, after the 
expulsion of Adam and Ive from the garden : 


Mark the grace of God. Even with this necessary measure of severity 
against offending man, Ile mingles tokens of mercy. In the whole arrange- 
ment of the worship which was then instituted, significant indications were 
given that man’s exclusion from the garden and from the tree of life was not 
to be perpetual but temporary. Even paradise lost was made to appear in 
the eyes of those who worshipped in faith before its gates, as already paradise 
regained. 

There can be no doubt that the stated Place of worship, under the new 
order of things, was the immediate neighbourhood of the garden, eastward, 
within sight of the cherubim and the flaming sword. For these symbols were 
surely intended to be seen by man when he worshipped God. 

The cherubim placed at the east of the garden are very generally regarded 
as angels, stationed there with a flaming sword, which turned every way, to 
keep away all who might presumptuously dare to approach the now forbidden 
gates. There isno more entrance for sinful man by the old path of a direct 
personal obedience. He must enter now, if at all, by the new and living way 
of the Saviour’s righteousness. The law, with its ministers of flaming 
fire, keeps men away. Itis the Gospel which sets angels at all the doors, 
to bid men welcome once more. 


Then, after giving us his exposition of what is meant by the terms 
cherub and cherubim. contending that they do not denote angels, but 
human symbols, we have this striking passage relative to the first 
patriarchal form of the new dispensation: 


In connexion with the flaming sword, they (the cherubim) marked the 
place® in which the Lord manifested himself, and towards which he was to be 
worshipped ; and as that fiery emblem represented the glory of the divine 
justice, so the cherubic figures betokened the grace of the Church’s redemp- 
tion. These together kept the way ofthe tree of life. The worshippers, as 
they stood, awed, yet hopeful, around the gate of paradise, felt their ex- 
clusion from the blessedness within. But theysaw a human figure, mysteri- 
ously fashioned, there. They saw a pledge of the restitution. That there 
was, in the primitive worship, a holy place, where the presence of the Lord 
was manifested, is plain from the Janguage used in respect to the bringing of 
offerings,— * they brought them unto the Lord,’—to some set or appointed 
spot; and also in respect to the exile of Cain,—‘‘ he went out from the 
presence of the Lord,””—from the place where the Lord revealed himself by 
symbol, and by oracle, to those who worshipped at lis altar. And it would 
seem that this primitive holy place was substantially identical with the sanc- 
tuary and shrine of the Levitical ritual, and with the heavenly scene which 
Ezekiel and John saw. {t was within the garden, or at its very entrance, 
and it was distinguished by a visible display: —1e glory of God, in a bright 
shining light, or sword of flame, on the one ! id, driving away in just dis- 
pleasure a guilty andrebellious race; but on the other hand, shining with 
benignant smile upon the typical representations of a people redeemed. 
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From the dissertation on the moral and religious condition of the 
antediluvian world; or, as the author heads it, “the apostate seed— 


the godly seed—the universal corruption,’ we quote one para- 
graph : 


It is interesting to consider the longevity of the patriarchs. The length 
of their days well fitted them for being the depositories of the revealed will 
of God, preserving and transmitting it from age toage; and so many of 
them surviving together toso latea period, must have formed a holy and 
reverend company of teachers ard witnesses in the world. The same cir- 
cumstances, itis true, might tell alsoon the other side, and give a similar 
and corresponding advantage to the faction ofthe ungodly. The long lives 
of the fathers in the line of Cain, might tend to accelerate the progress of 
lawless impiety ; the hoary patriarchs of infidelity, of profligacy, and of crime, 
surviving till the ninth and tenth generation, might lend the sanction of their 
accursed experience, to the schemes of their more adventurous sons and 
grandsons ; and the conquerors and heroes of successive ages, finding them- 
selves contemporaries and comrades, might combine their energies and re- 
sources to afflict together the church of God, and to devastate the earth. 
One such scourge, in a hundred years, can work enough of woe. A single 
portentous meteor in the sky may suffice to fill the dark night with terror. 
What must the accumulation of these disastrous prodigies be, if, night after 
night, a new portent were toarise, not to supersede the old, but to make their 
lurid brightness still more appalling ! How could the world stand the simul- 
taneous march across its fertile fields of two, or of ten, such desolators, as the 
chief, who, centuries ago, led his barbarous hordes to lay waste whole 
continents, uniting with the tyrant who, in our own days, caused blood to 
flow like water! How could the tide of war and rapine roll on with swelling 
breast, as it received fresh accessions from age to age, new streams rushing 
in, while the old still continued to flow! But, on the whole, the long lives 
ofthat ancient race must have proved a benefit tothe cause of godliness. 
For, while the curse of God, and their own violence, would contribute to 
carry off the wicked before their days were full, and the most eminent in crime 
might often be the earliest cut down,—and while, even if they were spared, 
and Cain, and Lamech, and some remote child of Lamech’s, like-minded with 
him, as a man of blood, might meet together, at one era, they were as likely 
to meet for mutual strife among themselves, as for united efforts against the 
people of the Lord,—they, on the other hand, enjoying the special blessing 
of Heaven, and having their peaceful days prolonged,—honouring also the 
venerable worthies who could link together friends so remote,—Adam_ being 
permitted to sit with Enoch and Methuselah, and Methuselah, again, in his 
old age, conversing with the men on whom the flood came, might be knit in 
one common faith and fellowship, and present an unbroken frent to the ad- 
versary. So, at least, it should have been; since, at all events, this longevity 
cf the fathers wasa boon and privilege to the Church. It served the pur- 
pose of the written Word. It transmitted not a treacherous and variable 
tradition, passing quickly through many hands, such as some would fondly 
prefer, even to the Bible,—but a sure record of the truth of God. And hence 
it was fitted to rally, with no uncertain sound, nor in the way of any dead 
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and nominal uniformity, but onatrustworthy principle of living unity, the 
Church of the living God. Ifthe effect was otherwise, if the testimony of 
the long-lived fathers then, like the teaching of the abiding Word now, failed 
to keepthe sons of God asone among themselves, and separate from the 
world, their sin was the greater. The instrumentality was suflicient, being 
the truth, authentically preserved, with as little liable to error or corruption 
as, in the absence of written documents, or inspired Scriptures, could well be 
guaranteed. Nor was the agency wanting which alone can give a spiritual 
discernment of the truth. For the spirit, who searcheth all things, yea, the 
deep things of God, was throughout these ages, continualiy striving with 


men. 


It is in this argumentativelv illustrative style that Dr. Candlish 
largely deals; and even in this very remarkable essay, which has 
for its title, ‘* The end of the old world by water—the intervening 
space—the commencement of the new world reserved unto fire,” 
the same manner greatly prevails over the imaginative and the 
pathetic. He passes hurriedly over the catastrophe; but not with- 
out this consolatory suggestion or conjecture,—that although none 
escaped destruction and being hopelessly lost, save the eight souls 
in the ark,’—not even little children who had not sinned after the 
similitude of their parents’ sin,” yet that,as to their eternal safety, 
they had ‘an interest in that Saviour whose kingdom consists of such 
as they.” 

In justice to a work of such exemplary merit, we can hardly avoid 
presenting asample of the author’s method of applying historical 
materials to practical ends; this being another feature of the volume. 
Hagar, and the domestic scenes, so truly natural, to which her ele- 
vation in Abram’s family gave rise, are the occasion for the following 
emphatic and homely lessons: 


The jealousies, the heartburnings, and mutual reproaches which we now 
find disturbing the peace of this pious family are such as might be antici- 
pated from the course of policy unhappily pursued. That the Egyptian 
bondmaid so strangely and suddenly honoured, taken out of her due place 
and station, and admitted to the rank and privileges of a spouse, should 
forget herself and become high-minded, was precisely such conduct as might 
have been expected on the part ofa slave treated as Hagar was, and having 
a temper unsubdued, and a mind uninstructed, as Hagar’s probably were. 
she could not enter into the plan which the heads of the house had formed, 
or into the reasons and motives which led them to form it. 'To their servant, 
if not to themselves, it must have been fraught with a vitiating and corrupt- 
ing tendency; and assuredly it did prove to hera temptation to insolence 
and insubordination stronger than she could withstand. Hence, Abram and 
Sarai had the greater sin. There was a cruel want of consideration in what 
they did. Even if they felt that they were at liberty, so far as they them- 
selves were concerned, to deo it, that they were safe in doing it, were they 
not bound to ask how it might affect their dependant, whom they made a 
party in the transaction ? 
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Is not this the duty of all heads of families? Alas! how is it discharged ? 
Do parents and masters,—do the heads and members of households among 
Christians, duly weigh and recognize their responsibility in this particular ? 
Do you,—we might say to them in all affection,—do you, with special refe- 
rence to this consideration, apply the maxim,—‘‘all things are lawful unto 
me, but all things edify not ?” 

You have asystem of conventional falsehoods in the intercourse of refined 
society, by which you do not impose upon one another, for you all know 
what is meant. But how does the system tell upon your domestics; your 
children, perhaps, whom you employ as your assistants,—whom you admit 
into your confidence, whom you make permanently familiar with the hollow 
insincerity of a smiling world ? 

Or take your recreations, your amusements, and your gay entertainments. 
Let it be granted that they do you personally little or no harm ; that you 
can stand the exhaustion of body and the dissipation of mind which they 
cause. What are your inferiors to think, or how are they to be affected as 
they see you, week after week, turning night into day,—the early dawn 
finding you amid the glare and heat of the crowded ball, and the sumptuous 
feast,—while the hours of their sleepless waiting without have been beguiled 
with coarser revelry? To you all may seem innocent and fair,—to them,— 
as the inevitable condition of your sport, what temptation is there, what 
deadly sin ! 

Even in families less worldly,and more truly serious and devoted, is there 
enough of care taken to walk circumspectly, and to avoid the very appearance 
of evil? Ye whoare at the head ofa pious household, or who make up the 
holy and happy circle at morning and evening prayers,—do you in your 
general conversation, and in all your-plans and arrangements, consider the 
interests of your domestics as well as yourown? What you practise in the 
way of ease or indulgence,—what you propose as a measure of expediency, 
and almost of necessity,—may be partly justifiable, so far as you yourselves 
are concerned, and with the explanations which you can give, you may be 
able to make out that it does not altogether discredit your Christian profes- 
sion or mar your spiritual welfare. Ah! but in what light will this or that 
scheme of policy, and this or that course of conduct appear to those around 
you, and under you, whom you must assume into your councils,—whom 
perhaps you use as your instruments or your allies? How will they inter- 
pret your occasional omission or your perfunctory discharge of sacred duty ; 
or your rare instances of what you call indispensable conformity to the world? 
What encouragement may your failings give to their sins? What seeds of 
evil may thus be sown in their minds? What devout impressions may be 
effaced,— what holy desires quenched,—what ungodly passions and worldly 
lusts fostered and revived ? 

How is it that we have such incessant complaints of the vices and faults to 
which your inferiors are prone ?—of the insolence of servants, their want of 
attachment, and their want of principle? For how many of these evils are 
you yourselves responsible ? Sarai was provoked by the frowardness of 
Hagar, and she thought she did well to be angry. She was loud in her 
reproaches, and even spoke indignantly to her lord. Alas! had she for- 
gotten that all this was but the fruit of her own device; that as she had 
sown so she reaped ? 
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ArT. V. 
1. The Man without a Profession. By Cuarues Rowcrort, 
Author of * Tales of the Colonies.” Saunders and Otley 


2. The Triumphs of Time. By the Author of ‘Two Old Men’s 
Tales.” Bentley. 


3. Ellen Middleton. A Tale. By Lady Georeatana FULLERTON. 


Moxon. 


Ir certainly is wrong to consider Fiction a random form of literature, 
a mere vehicle of amusement, or a product of such a nature that he 
who offers it must have had no definite purpose worthy of a man to 
serve by it; or that it has no laws whereby to distinguish between the 
true and the false, the useful and the pernicious init. Fiction, in 
the first place, appears to have its root in universal nature. It grows 
out of that idealism, that better state, which is perpetually going 
beyond the actual, and which, in every department, carries our aims 
as well as views higher than our power of execution, our conceptions 
greatly farther than we can hope to realise. T[iction is a universal 
language. [ven savage nations, destitute of the use of letters, have 
embodied their ideas of perfection in traditional tales and in rude 
epics. ‘This form of literature and expression, thus abounding, in- 
dicates the universality of the ideas which give birth to it. 

The truth is, there is in every human bosom a dissatisfaction with 
the actual, not only as regards the march of events and human 
nature, but outward nature. There is in every heart an ideal 
world of more perfect forms, and of higher purity; at the same time 
that there is a tendency in every mind to conceive of these ideas as 
embodied, not in anything present, but in the past, or in what is in 
the distant future. ‘There is no existing paradise ; yet fancy’s faith 
is perfect that there were golden times, and that there is to be a re- 
alization in some hereafter, of the beatitudes, the beauties, and the 
knowledge of an Eden. This idea, so prevailing and so operative, of 
a more perfect order of things and state of being, has engraven itself 
deeply on the literature, the “fictitious literature of the w orld,—be 
that in the shape of the epic, the tragedy, or the tale ; bearing testi- 
mony that all things were perfect once, and are again to be restored ; 
and giving utterance to the yearnings after the grand and the good. 
It is fancied that the present exhibits a constant succession of in- 
equalities in fortune, in the distribution of what is just; and there- 
fore a new world of life is constructed according to the dictates of 
the impatient heart. It is felt that the characters of the best of 
living men, of the most esteemed in society, are not faultless ; and 
the imagination must needs go to work and frame a foibleless hero, a 
spotless heroine. ‘The most celebrated scene in external nature, 
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whatever be the order of beauty for which it is famed, is marred by 
some unlovely or intrusive line, and the artistic eye sets to mending 
the combinations and improving the accessories. 

A question occurs, what does Christianity say to fiction,—to the 
principle and practice of going from the actual and luxuriating in the 
ideal? And what will be the destiny, or the form of imaginative 
literature, supposing Christendom were as deeply imbued with reli- 
gious fecling and taste as at present it is with opposite, or at least 
quite different sentiments and preferences? Assuredly, the Christian 
principle frowns upon all those fictitious productions which present 
outward success as the great criterion of virtue and merit, and teach 
the idea of a strict temporal retribution. But will not the day arrive 
when the fancy, directed by an intellectual Christianity, will infuse 
into its fictions as the predominating features and elements, the actual 
in preference to the ideal, revealing the significancy and worth 
of all that is beheld; breathing a new beauty into every real scene of 
nature, attaching an unspeakable importance to the experience and 
fate of every, even the meanest human being, and displaying in the 
records of the individual heart, things having the most thrilling inte- 
rest. The consequence will then be, that Delineation must take the 
place of Fiction : the delineation of nature and man, with his origin 
and destinies, will, according to this view, be the work of the 
Christian imagination,—it must form the basis of the Christian school 
of poetry and fancy. 

Itis not meant or thought that the old forms of fiction will be 
necessarily abandoned; for the traits of human character and the 
events witnessed will continue to have much of that aspect and diver- 
sity which are witnessed and experienced now, and these will have to 
be idealized by means of artificial forms and feigned names. Sketches, 
too, of exalted character, of affecting incident, will naturally run into 
the epic or the tragic mould; while narrative fiction, from its extreme 
flexibility, its boundless capacity of modification, and its indepen- 
dence of restrictive conventional rules, willalways retain a permanent 
place in the literature of Christendom. But what is meant is this, 
—under all these forms, the effort, most probably we think, will be 
to reach the actual elements as well as traits of nature and of life as 
they are; to make known the diversities of human condition; to in- 
dicate how infinitely various and momentous are human thoughts and 
feelings, and to proclaim the wonders of divine power, however so 
much hidden to the careless eye, and the workings of an overruling 
Providence for the greatest good in the affairs (even when these 
affairs are deemed common and routine) of this familiar earth. Con- 
ventionalities will be rebuked by the Christian imagination, no matter 
how apparently trifling, or pompously pr: tending ; while intellectu- 
alities will have the homage of sentiment, constituting the pilot to 
feeling and action. 
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It is after the foregoing fashion that one might speculate with 
regard to athoroughly christianized order of imaginative literature, 
presuming, that in accordance with the demands and the operations 
of the human bosom, there will ever be a use in, and a taste for, such 
mental nutriment. But be thisas it may, one thing is unquestion- 
able,—the world is yet far from having arrived at such an intel- 
lectualized state, and from being disposed to abide by positive 
realities to the exclusion and abandoninent of visionary felicities 
and dreamy creations. ‘The novelist must still but reflect the 
general fancy and the public tone ; and therefore, as in the produc- 
tions immediately before us, waywardness of thought, mastery of 
passion, romantic situation, extravagant incident, over-wrought 
scenes, and all the other customary conventionalities of fiction as 
well as of sentimentalism in artificial life, are the staple commodities 
bound up together according to the approved fashion of the fine or 
the clever writers of the day. 

‘The Man without a Profession,” is by an author who particu- 
larly deserves the title of clever, although the work will disappoint, 
if measured by the promise given in * Tales of the Colonies.” 
Indeed, Mr. Rowcroft, either from haste and heedlessness, or from 
want of constructive power and congruous conception, has altogether 
failed to give us other than a series of smart sketches and lively 
stories, of amusing exaggerations, in which however the man of 
observation is ever apparent. The tale has no claim to the character 
of a well-balanced and cunningly concocted novel, with due _ pro- 
portions artistically arranged and combined. It is even without 
the merit, in numerous instances, of being formed in harmony with 
nature, a feature more to be censured than are the exaggerations, 
for these do not directly and essentially violate the truth. 

There is much of the conmon--place both in the conception of the 
story, and the manner in which it is worked out. Without a Pro- 
fession, is, in the author’s mind, to be neither Doctor, Lawyer, 
Divine, Soldier, nor Sailor. ‘These appear to constitute the entire 
circle in Mr. Rowcroft’s nomenclature. 

According to any other, or a sensible form of speech, the hero is 
aman of far too many professions, terminating in that of a littéra- 
feur, an idea hackneyed to a nauseating degree, especially as 
poverty, ruin, and a melancholy end seal his fate; just as if author- 
ship and editorship were the sure and sole precursors of such 
miseries. But even this is a falsehood, according to the story itself; 
for Frank Coverley’s arrest after all is not for a debt incurred during 
his literary career, but is quite remote from it. Still, the doctrine 
to which Mr. Rowcroft sticks, is, that it is better to do anything than 
brave the chances of such a calling. Clean boots and shoes, if any 
one will employ you. Dig if you can; get a knot and be a porter ; 
be anything, do anything; but by all means eschew authorship as 
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you would do the pit itself. This is the teaching of which 
we complain, were it merely for its worn-out and cuckoo sing- 
ing, especially when used by a man of the independent powers of 
thought displayed by the writer of the “‘ Tales of the Colonies.” 

As already said, ** The Man without a Profession” is to be praised 
merely as a succession of clever scenes, many of them being queerly 
coloured and fantastically cast. | Nor seldom do these abound with 
shrewd observation, natural truth, and fresh sentiment. There are 
passages too of highly instructive incident as well of fine homely 
character and remark. The tale opens well. This is the manner 
in which young Hopeful is introduced by his fond parents :— 


“IT tell you what,” returned the gentleman, who began poking the fire 
with great energy, as if he had at last formed some desperate resolution ; 
“ T tell you what, my dear, that beautiful boy of yours must go to school. 
It was only yesterday that he smashed half-a-dozen panes of glass in the 
green-house ; and, because there’s nobody eise to fire at, I suppose, he 
pelted old Peter so dreadfully, that the poor man was obliged to come into 
the kitchen and get another drink of beer before he could use his broom. 
But that’s nothing—the boy’s getting too big, and he’s beyond any woman’s 
management; and as for me, 1 have too many things to look after to allow 
me to tak2 charge of him. But something must be done with the poor boy ; 
he wants playfellows. See, he’s quite wretched—looking about for some- 
body to shy a snowball at. By George, he’s at old Peter again! He'll worry 
that man’s life out.” 


The parents at this time are rich and comfortable. By and 
by, the following discussion takes place relative to the choice of a 
profession :— 


‘*] shouldn’t like my son to be a doctor,” replied the lady; ‘it must be 
very disgusting—doing all sorts of operations, and dissecting people, and all 
that. Besides, a medical man never has a minute of his time at his own 
disposal ; and he is liable to be called out of his bed at any time in the 
middle of the night, which must be very annoying. Iam sure I shouldn’t 
like it if I was his wife ; and if his wife happens to be of a jealous disposition 
—and sometimes it must be very trying—going about at such odd times and 
places, and all that! No, that would never do;—somehow, I fancy it would 
be a very unsuitable life for our Frank.” 

‘He might study the law,” observed the husband; ‘ men make a good 
deal of money by the law. Barristers and attorneys have great influence in 
these days, and make plenty of money, too.” 

‘¢ What is the difference, my dear,” inquired the lady, delighted to find 
that her husband talked calmly, and seemed soothed by the conversation— 
‘what is the difference between a barrister and an attorney? I never could 
rightly understand it.” 

“Why,” returned her husband, with a bitter smile; ‘‘ they are both alike 
in one respect ; they are both birds of prey, of the same genus—vulture — 
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but differing in their species ; but,’ added he, laughing sadly, and pleased 
with his own conceit, ‘‘ having a strong mutual resemblance in the shape of 
their bills—that is, the barrister does not send in a bill like an attorney, but 
your attorney includes in his bill the fees paid to the barrister. But the 
principal difference popularly is, that the barrister wears a wig, a mark of 
dignity which is not permitted to an attorney.” 

‘A wig! What a fright a man looks ina wig! I remember seeing the 
lawyers in their wigs at the assizes. The sight was really awful! 1 den’t 
wonder at the poor creatures being afraid to be cross-examined by them, for 
cross enough they looked! Positively, I shouldn’t like Frank to wear a 
wig. It’s the very objection that poor Mrs. Smatterley had to her husband’s 
being made a Bishop. You know he was a very handsome man, and was 
tutor to Lord Wideacre’s son; and if it hadn’t been for the attraction of 
being called ‘* my Jady,”’—she didn’t mind the apron, though she said it 
made him look very funny, it was the wig she stuck at—she never would 
have consented to it. But what have the attorneys to do?—they don’t wear 
wigs, that is some recommendation.” 


But there ensues a reverse of fortune, after which the keeping, 
if not the spirit and the power of the tale, falls greatly off. Ruin 
overtakes the affairs of the father, when, instead of acquainting his 
family with the catastrophe, he, in the threadbare style of the des- 
perate, resolves to heighten the bitterness and horrors by depri- 
ving them entirely of his presence and advice, and even of the 
slightest portion of the wreck of fortune. He meditates the 
suicide’s escape, a step of which the son has a dread suspicion, 
as is forcibly brought out in the passage now to be cited:— 


As it was the summer season, there was no fire; so that he was deprived 
even of that companionship. Hetook up a book, and attempted to read; 
but the words flitted before his eyes; and he could not carry the subject- 
matter in his mind from one sentence to another. Some impulse prompted 
him to go to his father’s room; he softly ascended the stairs without a light, 
and listened at the door. 

Nothing met his ears but the scratch—scratch—scratch, of his father’s 
pen, who, it seemed, was busily engaged in writing. .... He listened ; 
he heard him breathe deep sighs—nay, groans of bitterest anguish—and 
then he would stop writing, and then he wrote again. . .. 

He trembled, as he stood listening, with strained ears, to catch the 
slightest sound. But there was no sound but the scratching of the pen, and 
the rustling of the paper: but sometimes there was a pause, and then his 
father’s sighs were heart-breaking. The whole house was buried in sleep. 
Only one creature, to Frank’s rapt perception, was wakeful—his father! 
who was thus robbing nature of her rest--and for what purpose? With 
what intent? Frank feit his blood run cold with an indescribable apprehen- 
sion. 

The hour passed by as the young man stood at the door of his father’s 
chamber ; and still the pen was heard atwork. Suddenly there was a pause, 
and he heard his father rise up. His excitement rose to a pitch of terror 
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which made him fear that the beating of his own heart had become audible, 
and would betray him. His father approached the door, and he retreated. 
The door was opened ; and Frank, stepping backward, retired behind the 
projecting angle of the passage. His father crossed slowly and softly to his 
wife’s sick room; Frank heard him open the door almost without noise,and 
enter. Then he heard him gently kiss his mother, who, it seemed, did not 
wake, but she murmured something. His father then returned to his own 
room, and shut the door. 

Frank resumed hisstation ; he heard his father pace the room fora few 
minutes, and then the writing was re-commenced. 

He returned to the drawing-room. He was glad of the light; but he 
was exhzusted ; and he sat down leaning his head on his hand. 

He had left the door open in order that no sound in the house might es- 
cape him ; butas he sat alone, and a prey to dismal thoughts, the sight of 
the open door filled him with a strange sortof feeling. It seemed as if some- 
thing was about to enter. 

Frank was a stranger to ideal fancies, or imaginary dreads ; but he could 
not bear that open door. For some time he sat as if enchained by some in- 
visible restraint, and he felt a shivering of the skin, and a numbness of the 
feet and leys. 

But at last, with an effort, he rose to shut the door ; and the influence of 
his own motion circulating his blood, roused his dulled faculties, and chased 
away the superstitious fear that was creeping over him. 

He opened the door, with a disdainful sort of resolution, wider, and lenthis 
ear, firmly, tocatch any passing sound. But all remained quiet. 

Sitting down on the sofa by the side of the door, and close toit, he strove 
to collect his thoughts. But over-wearied nature refused her aid ; his indis- 
tinct imaginings grew more and more confused, and he fell asleep. 

He awoke with astart. ‘The candles had burned down to their sockets ; 
and he found himself in darkness. Presently he heard a repetition of the 
sound that had awakened him; it was his father’s footstep. He thought he 
heard a noise as if his father had stamped his foot violently on the floor, or it 
might be the fall of some heavy body. 

Without losing a moment, Frank rushed through the hall-—into which 
the early morning light was gleaming —scaled the stairs —flew down the pas- 
sage, and breathless, burst into his father’s room. He beheld his parent 
kneeling, with the aspect ofa spectre, at the little table. The two pistols 
which usually hung over the mantel-piece, were lying hefore him! 

The whole dreadful truth flashed across Frank’s mind in a moment: and 
in the same instant he decided on his own course. Svizing the pistols, he 
cried out, ‘* Thieves—thieves !’’ and discharged them through the window. 


Several of the characters excite a considerable interest; others 
are monotonous, or such as are constantly served up in the tales 
of the day. This is unworthy of Mr. Rowcroft. Altogether, al- 
though the work indicates ability, knowledge, experience of 
the world, and uncommon readiness, it will require much greater 
pains, lenger cogitation, and a stricter attention to the rules 
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of art, as well as to the philosophy of life, ere the author will 
sustain the character earned by his first avowed literary venture. 

‘‘The Triumphs of Time” presents us with three tales, two of 
them translations from the French, it would appear, although it has 
blameably been withheld, whence they are particularly taken, 
From the ‘‘Soldier’s Fortune” we copy out one scene of very 
perfect merit, both for its cheerful and charitable lesson, and for 
the exquisite neatness which characterises the mode of its develop- 
ment. The hero is an old officer of Napoleon’s guard who has 
lost aleg; the heroine is his daughter and nurse, a pretty little 
creature of fourteen. The soldier is recovering, but they are ex- 
ceedingly poor. An unexpected gift, however, relieves them, and 
they are anxiously discussing the manner in which the money 
is to be disposed of. The purchase of a wooden limb, of course, 
is « primary consideration; but just as this point is settled, the 
veteran’s old comrade, Surgeon Dervieux, pawns his watch to 
buy one. 


** Now the third part—what are we to do with that?” 

“You have given me my portion, which every morning I long to throw’: 
a tous les diables,—and would, if I had not been afraid you would scold me, 
you little thing—Ventre bleu! I think you have taught me to obey your 
orders, as a recruit of a week obeys the corporal.” 

“* Yes, papa, and so you should, you know,—when it is for your own 

ood. ” 
“' Well, well, my little love, you have given me my breakfast ; I shall 
want nothing more till dinner time ;—and if you will leave the key in the 
door, if my old comrade Dervieux, or your little friend the nun should come, 
they can let themselves in—Take the third part, and go and buy thyself a 
pretty printed cotton gown.” 

** Oh no, that I can not, papa.” 

** No!” 

‘* No, certainly.—Do you think I could leave you without money, that I 
might have a new gown ?”’ 

** Do you think I will have a leg, if you havn’t a new gown?” 

** But only look, papa—don’t you like me as I am ?”’ 

** No, ventre bleu! my darling, you are, Heaven knows, as pretty as an 
angel ;—but de par tous des diables / I'll have no leg “ 

‘** But papa——”’ 

** But my dearest 

The dispute continued, and it appeared uncertain, whether the veteran or 
the little girl would have been victorious. Probabilities were in favour of 
the little girl; but a great incident interrupted the combat—a third person 
opened the door, and his appearance silenced the belligerent powers. Der- 
vieux entered. 

He had brushed his old coat with unusual care—he had cleaned the hilt 
of his sword, and polished the buttons of his uniform—he had turned the 
loop of his military hat; he had whitened his pantaloons, and blackened his 
boots—in three words, he was en grande tenue—and under his arm he car- 
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ried something, which was very thin, and very long, and wrapped up in 
napkins. 

The grave and solemn air; the ceremonious bow, with which Dervieux 
entered the room, astonished the Captain and Susanne.— They stood staring 
and immovable, while Dervieux slowly, and with a certain respect in his 
manner, unwrapped the article he held in his hand, and displayed—the 
most perfect of wooden legs—light, symmetrical, black as ebony—well fur- 
nished at one end with bands and buckles; terminated at the other with 
a ring of copper, as bright as gold. 

At this sight the Captain started; his eyes fixed upon the insensible 
wood, soon to become, as it were, a part of himself—his breast heaved— 
then, without testifying any other emotion, and without raising his eyes from 
the object before him, he slowly stretched out his hand, took that of the 
surgeon, and pressed it. 

As for Susanne, who looked at the leg with all her eyes—a sudden shud- 
dering seized her, which obliged her to sit down, and the tears streamed— 
tears, almost as bitter as those which she had shed, upon that cruel day, 
when the fatal knife severed for ever the real leg of the brave old 
man. * * # . * * 

‘“‘ Come, come friend, put me together then—get away Susanne. ” 

‘* Sir, you are not going to hurt him. ” 

‘* No, my dear, not in the least—with a cane, and with your arm, or 
mine, your father will soon be able to walk like a drill sergeant.” 

** Will he ?—with that—”’ 

She cast her eyes upon the piece of wood that was shaped more like a 
huge long-necked bottle than a leg; and, smothering a sob, she kissed her 
father, and went away, not daring to look again upon the terrible object. 
The poor little thing went into her room; but she could not take her work 
—she could not sit down. Her heart was full—she walked up and down, 
at first crying sadly, then she wiped her eyes, then she sat down—then she 
began to listen. Some moments passed; she heard conversation going on ; 
then all at once, a dull heavy sound, as of the repeated sharp strokes of 
something striking the floor. 

‘He walks! Papa walks !’’—and without waiting for more, she rushed 
into the other room. 

The Captain had crossed his apartment, and there he was in his uniform, 
the Cross of Honour upon his bosom ;—he was in the arms of his friend ;— 
the two brave men were clasped to each other’s breast, with difficulty re- 
straining their tears. At this sight—the sight of her father once more 
erect, once more in his military dress—Susanne uttered a shrill cry ; and 
throwing herself upon her knees, without knowing what she did, flung her 
arms round the terrible wooden leg, and wetted it with her tears. 


The tale is a most agreeable relief from the sorrowful and the 
miserable,—-qualities in which the fictions before us unreasonably 
deal; although ‘Sealed Orders,” the other translation, has the 
power and the touching interest of one of the best sea sketches that 
we have met with. With regard to the principal story, that of the 
“ Previsions of Lady Evelyn,” we have less unqualified approval 
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to bestow. Itssorrow is too refinedly pathetic, its incidents far- 
fetched, while its characters are frequently unnatural both in 
action and position. But there is beautiful writing, it may be 
said, every where,—delicacy and elegance, force and ease, mark- 
ing the style. It is the work of an author of superior powers, 
ereatly polished. 

The passage that we extract affords a good specimen of the 
writer’s quiet and finished manner, but rather offends us with the 
pervading finery of sentiment. We offer no account of the plot, 
having only to mention that little Clarinda is the issue of Lord 
Glenmore’s second marriage, and the Jameses are the family of a 
humble dissenting minister in a country town, to whom Lady Eve- 
lyn feels that she owes deep obligations. 


‘¢ My brother,”—said Lady Evelyn, holding out her hand, which he took, 
‘Sit down there, close by me, my brother.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said he tenderly, ‘1 love to do so—Doyou know, my pretty 
Evelyn, I sometimes think, father as I am of three children, I love you best 
of anything in the wide world. 

** You must not do that,” said she, gently —‘‘ you must not love me better 
than your pretty little Clarinda; she wants love as much as I do.” 

‘** Ah, yes !—Well, but she is so young, and seems to me almost like a 
stranger—But it is a strong tie that knits us together, my Evelyn; and 
please God I may never live to see it broken.” 

** Ah, Glenmore !’’—- fixing her eyes in serious earnestness on his. 

‘Why, what would you have me believe ?—Not that there is anything 
dangerous in this d—d illness of yours—why, it’s only your arm.” — 

** Stop, stop,” said she, endeavouring to raise the painful arm to press his 
lips, and avert language most painful to herears. In her present solemn 
mood of mind, such light use of dread expressions was as blasphemy ; but 
the motion of her arm caused exquisite pain. She groaned, and turned pale 
and sick. 

** What’s the matter ?—How ill you look. Good God! cried he. 

‘* A little water !” 

“He gave it her. She drank it, composed herself, and then began 
again : 

‘My brother, your love for me makes you blind.—Do you not see, dear 
Glenmore, that I am about to leave you ? 

He gazed on her mournfully—his heart sunk——he could not speak— 
then large round tears, drop by drop, swelled over his brimming eyelids, and 
carried one anothér slowly down his cheeks, 

She was affected—sweetly touched—his tenderness soothed her. She 
lifted his hand, which she held, and kissed it. 

“My Glenmore, we must part. You will miss your poor Evelyn, will you 
not ?—But I will tell you what you must do. You must tend and cherish 
another delicate, little plant—you must take great care of your pretty Cla- 
rinda. Promise me,” earnestly looking at him—‘ promise to take care of 
her—you are her only friend.” 

‘| will, I will,” sobbing. ‘I will be kind to the poor little girl, for your 
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sake. She is something a little like you, Evelyn ; depend upon it, I will look 
after her.” 

‘You promise me ?—Whenever you think of me, think of that promise— 
I exact it from you, dear Glenmore, in the most solemn manner--shield the 
happiness of that child.”’ 

**Y will—I will. Anything else ?”’ 

‘Yes; Ihave a request to make for myself; a favour for myself to 
ask.” 

‘“*Oh! only name it!—only name it!” as aray of pleasure shot through 
his eyes. 

** My dear friends, the Jameses,—you know what they have been to me— 
I have not had it in my power to show the deep gratitude I feel ; it is a debt 
I leave undischarged. Willyou, my brother, discharge it?—They have a 
son—lI leave in his mother’s hands a letter for you—Should that son ever 
require your protection, that letter will be delivered. You will do for 
him, then, what your poor Evelyn, if living, would have wished,—will you 
not ?”’ 

“ Anything ; everything ; all—whatever you require.’ 

You will by your interest forward his views in life as if he were a con- 
nexion of your own,—will you not ?—Not ina common way, not with a com- 
mon interest, my Glenmore ?—The boy is a rare creature ; these are rare 
people ; you will remember your Evelyn, and you will push him forward in 
that career which he may choose—where honour and reputation—not mere 
common success, may be his ?” 

“T will—I will—I will look upon him as belonging to myself—Do yon 
think a recommendation from you, my Evelyn, will be ineffectual ’—How 
little you know me,” sobbed Lord Glenmore,—‘“‘ how little, my love! Have 
no anxiety on this subject. But you must and will get better.” 

“ Let us talk no more of that now,’ said she, more cheerfully ; “ and, 
indeed, I feel tired, and disposed to sleep—You have relieved my mind 
much, dearest brother. Will you go down to the company ?—But come up, 
and give me another kiss before you go away.” 


By far the most powerful of the present batch of fictions is the tale 
of “* Ellen Middleton.” The sketches of scenery alone amply testify 
that Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s mind is of no ordinary cast, and 
that her tact for seizing the characteristic points is complete. Not 
less graphic and happy is her delineation of character; and in the 
art of constructiveness she takes a very lofty rank. Our principal 
complaint is with the miseries which she so habitually presses into 
her service, even to the extent of gloom and distrustfulness. In 
fact, she has not unjustiy been set down as a disciple in the school 
of Godwin, although she ought not to be charged as partaking of 
the philosophy of that impressive author, in as far as religious belief 
and succour are concerned. A great and excellent purpose of the 
deepest seriousness is uniformly sought to be enforced by her lady- 
ship; and her success may be pronounced equal to her aims. We 
do not, however, know that it is quite natural that the single error 
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committed by the heroine at an early period of life, that the con- 
cealment of the truth on one occasion and point, that the burst of pas- 
sion in childhood, should ever after, till she sinks into a premature 
grave, bccome the embittering and ensnaring clement of her life. We 
rather are of the mind, that, but for the mastery of thought and 
expression possessed by the writer, many of the incidents and 
situations of the stury would be felt as strained and uncalled for. 
At the same time we cannot too warmly recommend the talent and 
the taste for the simple and the homely, which is displayed in Ellen 


Middleton’s story. There is great reality in the characters, and 
oft a humorous point in the development. 


Lady Georgiana approaches much nearer to the actual spoken 
of in the opening of our paper, than any of the novelists who 
have recently come before us. We quote two short passages; the 


first being part of the heroine’s auto-biography,—the other, a 
character. 


Look upon those three women! See that fair young creature, in whose 
pure eyes there is a depth of holy thought and tranquil peace, such as 
this world can never give or take away; and it is well for her that it 
should be so; for, beautiful as she is, and priceless as are the treasures of 
her heart and mind, she has been delivered over to one who counts these 
treasures as dross . . . ~ But who stands between her and her hus- 
band ? Whose eyes draw away the glances that should be fixed on hers? 
Whose ears hear and tolerate the words of love which should be hers 
alone? Do yousee the girl that holds her hand, and leans on the back of 
the couch where she sits? One hair of her unworthy head is more dear 
to that infatuated man, than all the matchless beauty, the sacred purity, 
the unstained affection of his young wife. Look at that other woman, 
whose eyes are fixed with such tender and ardent affection on the same 
girl whose childhood she has blessed, whose youth she has watched over, 
and on whose head she has heaped blessings without end; in whose 
existence she has centered all the happiness of herown. That girl, with 
that very hand which has been so often and so fondly kissed by a childless 
mother; that girl (cursed be her anger, for it was fierce, and her wrath, 
for it was cruel!) hurled to a watery grave the only child of that devoted 
friend, of that more than mother; and there she sits by the side of her 
whom she has_ made childless ; and she holds the hand of the wife whose 
husband adores her, and whose love she dares not check; there she sits, 
as if a mine was not ready to spring under their feet; and even now a 
smile is on her face, for some gay remark has been addressed to her, and 
like the Indian at the stake, she must die before she writhes, and must look 
upon the deeds she has done, and ‘the pangs she endures, as if her nerves 
were of iron, and her heart of stone. 


Good nature: 


I have never met with so thoroughly good-humoured a person. She 
always liked best whatever was proposed to her to do, and never liked at 
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all anything that others were not inclined to. Whatever happened to be 
ordered for dinner, was invariably the thing she preferred; but if, by any 
mischance, it did not appear, and something else appeared in its stead, she 
as suddenly recollected that she liked the new dish a great deal better than 
the one that had failed. Even the weather received at her hands very 
different treatment from that which it is accustomed to meet with. <A 
black frost she considered wholesome and bracing ; a cutting east wind she 
described asa fresh breeze ; snow, rain and hail, had each particular merits, 
in her eyes. When the sun shone, it was fortunate ; when it rained it was 
a piece of luck, for she had ever so many letters to write; and there was 
nothing like a rainy day for getting through business. Aud if the weather 
was without any other apology, ‘Still,’ as I heard her once say, ‘‘ it was 
better than no weather at all.” I never heard her admit that anything was 
a grievance; that anybody was tiresome. Her friends’ misfortunes, indeed, 
she felt heartily sorry for; but with respect to them, she found consolation 
in the fact, that, in proportion to their extent, she could bestow a fuller 
share of sympathy, a more ample measure of kindness than ever, out of 
the ever-springing sources of tenderness with which her own _ heart 
overflowed. Poor Mrs. Hatton! she was the best of women, but not the 
wisest of governesses. 





Art. VJ.—C/ristian Missions to Heathen Natwns. By the Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist W. Noet, M.A. Nisbet. 


Ir is very usual to say, this is a sceptical age ; it is extremely easy to 
adduce proofs of the rapidity and completeness with which old dog- 
mas have of late years been disbelieved and ridiculed. So sceptical, 
inquiring, and reasoning, indeed, has the civilized world become, 
and so addicted to questioning, that many fear lest religion itself 
should at length lose its hold of society, and be victimized on the 
part of multitudes of individual speculative searchers after the truth. 
To these discouraging views it is answered-on the other side, that as 
creeds and dogmas have been modified and reduced, the sound sen- 
timent and strong principles of religion have made advances, have 
had a healthful and promising increase; that if it be now less a 
matter of tradition, it is one of more firm and honest acceptance ; 
if less an affair of feeling and imagination, it finds a stouter support 
in the intellect and in an enlightened moral sense ; that, in short, 
although it would be a hopeless enterprise for any fanatic or any 
philanthropist were he to attempt arousing Europe to a crusade 
against the Infidel, similar to the chivalrous expeditions to the Holy 
Land which characterized the middle ages, yet that there is a pur- 
pose, a preseverance, a combination, a compass, and a promise in the 
modern Christian missions, to which no former proselytizing under- 
taking can at all be compared. It is not alone that never before was 
religion so sincerely and rationally embraced by intelligent minds, but 
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that at no former period were the efforts and charities which flow 
from this embracement so numerous, various, and gencrative. 

The most tangible, as well as perhaps the most pow erful, proof of 
the position just announced, amounting indeed to a splendid pheno- 
menon,—the clearest evidence that the religious feeling 1s not on the 
wane, but is gathering freshness and strength, is to be met with in 
the spirit and in the performances of missionary enterprise. In fact, 
the movement constitutes one of the most striking characteristics of 
the times in which we live. It bears all the marks that it is other 
than a temporary impulse, or a mere burst of enthusiasm. It fur- 
nishes in its principles, professions, and already realized triumphs, 
limited although these last m: ay be, an unprecedented array of facts 
and of arguments, to gratify the benevolent and trusting heart. 
True, it is not, like the martial and ceclesiastical arousings of former 
times, a sim ultaneou s frenzy, nor is it made by one combined and con- 
sentient sect alone, determined by a resistless invasior, upon the king- 
dom of darkness to illuminate the entire sphere suddenly and irre- 
trievably. The thing is even more remarkable than this; for the 
enterprise is carried forward by a wultiplicity of professors and com- 
munions, who, however, entertain an unexampled unanimity of 
opinion with regard to this one great. conecrn,—with regard not only 
to its fundamental objects, but the means to be employ ed towards the 
accomplishment of these obj. ets. If not the work of a universal and 
uniform church, it is the spontancous effort of the mass of the Chris- 
tian world. It is not a governmental or state movement, but one 
that is essentially popular, having the religious conversion of the 
whole liuman race for its object. Instead then of imagining that 
the doubts, the independeut inguiries, and the determination to be 
rationally satisfied on questions of faith, be taken as an obvious 
proof that religion Is decaying in its principles and influences amongst 
us, we are entitled to construe the phenomena as indicating that re- 
ligion j is acliug with a stronger power, as well as that the need of it is 
felt more de reply than before. 

Even to him who considers that the missionary movement is 
amazingly 1vadequate, and that it is visionary in the highest degree, 
it cannot but appear a project of extraordinary vastness and 
erandeur. The object itself, which looks forward to the time when 
the whole carth shall repose in peace under the safeguard and be- 
nignity of the same faith, makes it sublime; while the spirit with 
which the enterprise is embrac: ed, the energy with which it is carried 
on, the variety of means it has brought into action, and the army of 
agents, together with the extent of the’. ocrations, penctrating as they 
do to the ends of the earth, are consid. ions which give an additional 
greatness and lend an idea of a mory intelligible magnitude. But 
this magnitude, with relation both to extent and value. is not to be 
measured by the work done or contemplated in foreign lands and 
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amongst the benighted tribes to whom the gospel is proclaimed. 
It has a precious home importance. It grows upon one’s concep- 
tions when he merely counts the scientific benefits that are derived 
through and from the missions; but much more when one reflects 
that as the spirit of faith and good will is expanded by objects abroad, 
it in reality rises with a corresponding degree of directness and 
genial sympathy at home,—that, in a word, the reactions are mutual, 

being of necessity reciprocally begetting. 

Admitting, however, all that can 1 eloquently be said of the mission- 
ary enterprise,—of its vastness of conception,—of its disinterested- 
ness, and of its authenticated trophies,—it may still remain to be a 
matter for doubt, whether, as at present and as hitherto conducted, 
the system or institution will mect with that success which is so con- 
stantly looked for by its most ardent advocates. Especially may 
questioning and hesitation be indulged, when the object which is pro- 
fessed, is that of almost simultaneously converting nations; yea, 
and the whole w orld, by modes too of no other comple xion and pre- 
tension, than such as have hitherto been in visible operation. If it 
were proposed only to convert the world by slow stages, in coformity 
with the law of progress and development which has hitherto 
governed society, the case might not seem hopeless; but the millen- 
ium must be hastened, and the regeneration of the whole world must 
at once proceed. And not only is it proposed to make disciples of 
the Jew, of the Mohammedan, and of the Pagan, but the enterprise 
embraces the evangelizing the carcless, regardless, and ignorant 
nations of Europe and Asia; and this, besides, without using the 
resources of the whole Christian community in common, or with the 
combined energy of every sect. How inadequate, how attenuated, 
then, must be the means used, the object at the same time being 
limitless; every sect aiming on its own account to establish not 
merely an efficient mission, but as many missions and stations as 
possible ; each being of the mind that it must interpret literally for 
itself the command to preach the gospel everywhere. 

We are of course speaking humanly, and without daring to ad- 
venture a conjecture about supernatural means, or even “whether 
these are to be looked for or no. The speculations and predictions 
indulged in by men relative to the period, the agencies, and the 
characteristics of the millenium are already too numerous to admit 
of addition in a modest tone. We can only glance at a few practical 
questions, and at such results as well as promises as come within the 
compass of human knowledge and observation. Well then, these two 
things stare us in the face there has been a lamentable want of 
visible and permanent effects, compared with the fruits to which the 
popular mind has been accuston ed to look forward, and still more, 
when the magnificent prospects are considered which the sanguine 
and the zealous evangelical projectors pictured; aud secondly, th 
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religious conversion of the world must in certain respects grow more 
difficult and more hopeless. 

With regard to the first of these observations, when one attempts a 
calculation of the actual conversions, of those concerning which there are 
no suspicion of deceit or hypocrisy,—of those accounts where there has 
been a great expenditure of Jabour, and money, without a well-authen- 
ticated trophy, the encouragement becomes so slight, or rather the 
positive discouragement so grievous, that the fear is suggested lest the 
confidence of the community fail, strong although the popular faith 
be in the providence of God as proclaimed by misssion projectors and 
advocates. Yet surely a more devoted and faithful race of servants 
never figured among men, than those who go into the dark places of 
the earth to proclaim the glad tidings of the New Testament. But 
bes des, have we not sound grounds for pronouncing the achievement 
of bringing the world to the knowledge and the obedience of the 
Gospel, to be a more difficult task with every succeeding age ? 

The missionary, in the present state of Christendom, cannot make 
use of those means that are fitted to act powerfully on the savage and 
the semi-barbarian, which were unscrupulously resorted to in former 
times ; and therefore it is, we imagine, that the ostensible effects of 
the more recent missions cannot be compared with those of an earlier 
date, and by a less incredulous generation of readers. Be it borne in 
mind, that when it turned to be the duty of Christianity to subjugate 
and civilize the hordes, who became masters of [urope, after the over- 
throw of the Roman empire, the Church was already an established 
and well-organized institution, whose clergy at home had a moral 
and intellectual power that made itself be felt on the part of the 
rude invaders; whilst the missionary to more distant regions went 
forth with singular advantages,—the representative of the most 
vigorous institution of the empire before its fall, and which still re- 
tained its strength in freshness ; carrying with him the ensigns of 
splendour and mystery, and subduing partly by imposing ceremonies, 
partly by dexterous art, and partly by threats and punishment, the 
wondering barbarian. Imposing churches were built, charming pro- 
mises were lavished, resistless temptations were offered to the chiefs. 
Nor was the sword always slow toaccomplish that which the expo- 
sition of truth failed to accomplish. 

How different with the Christian champion of our day, who goes 
into heathen lands. He would not, if he could, resort to sundry of 
the most potent arguments and enticements of the older proselytizers. 
He is forbidden by the very fact of being the representative of a re- 
fined and intellectual age; and he is denied the power and the au- 
thority, for he is far from being the minister of an undivided church, 
and the envoy of all Christendom. In short, he is both constitu- 
tionally and circumstantially, in alinost every respect, the opposite 
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of his predecessors who flourished between the fifth and the fifteenth 
centuries, 

Next what are the human remedies that can be suggested for the in- 
adequacy of the Missionary means to the ends ; and, again, for meeting 
the enlarging difficulties? Do you propose an extension of the 
sphere for each mission? Why, there is not a field which at present 
is not far too wide for the reapers. Do you desiderate more funds 
and more harvest labourers? But where are these to be got? or is 
it a time to call out for them hopefully, when a very general cry is 
heard about the disproportionate visible effects, and when the fear is 
entertained by not a few, that as many of the missionary societies 
depend on the volunteer contributions of the community, the re- 
sources may suddenly be diminished or cut off, with the decay of 
confidence, the want of novelty, and the poorness of the crop ? 

We have seen it suggested, that, instead of expanding the field for 
missionary exertion and culture, it might be wise to narrow it, so as 
to allow of energies to be concentrated, and to accomplish the longed- 
for triumph in conformity with the law of progress in society, as 
hitherto experienced. (It took a thousand years to Christianize 
Iurope. ) It is contended that the reduction of missions or stations 
would give additional strength and efficacy to the paramount cause, 
by enabling a few to act with power and sustained vigour, to the pro- 
bable accomplishment of positive, permanent, and far reaching re- 
sults. ‘The complete conversion of a single nation, capable of exert- 
ing a central influence, would, it has been asserted, be worth all the 
efforts of Christendom,—worth so much, even if its own advantage 
alone were concerned. And would it not in its turn become the in- 
strument to the regeneration of the world—to the realization of 
millenial perfection and happiness ? 

But how divided are Christians with regard to this beatific and 
lovely era! One argues that it will be brought about by human 
means and agencies; another that nothing short of supernatural 
interposition will be adequate to the glorious transformation. 
One contends that the mental illumination and moral improvement 
of mankind, which are not obscurely predicted in the Scriptures, 
will be fully worked out by man’sagencies, and with his willing and 
hearty co-operation,—by education and missionary efforts,—that it 
will be accredited by physical, intellectual, and properly developed 

capacities ; and another 1s equally strenuous in maintaining that the 
language of Holy Writ is to be taken literally, so that until the 
Second Advent of Christ to reign upon earth a thousand years, the 
world’s conversion to the true faith and to Christian practice will not 
become universal,for even general,—that until then it is preposterous, 
it is flying in the face of Scriptural prediction, and disregarding a doc- 
trine of the Bible, when you assume the office of making inroads 
upon the heathen, and promise yourself glorious success. 
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Dr. M‘Caul, of Trinity College, Dublin, has, in his “ Plain Ser. 
mons on Subjects Practical and Prophetic,” insisted that the repos- 
session of Jerusalem by the Jews is positively forctold, and that till 
then your missionary efforts will be all but fruitless. He pictures 
the coming glories of the Holy City as being not only transcendent 
and unspeakable, but such as will constitute it the centre of the 
globe, so to speak, from which all other nations will receive the 
choicest temporal and spiritual blessings; for here our Saviour 
is to reign in person, Of a different mind is Dr. Dick, the author of 
** An Inquiry into the means by which a general diffusion of know- 
ledge and moral principle may be promoted;” for he returns to this 
question—* When may we expect the millenium to commence ?”— 
the following articulate answer— Just when we please.” It is his 
doctrine, that not merely does the period approach, when knowledge, 
wisdom, and moral excellence shall reign throughout the human 
family, but that this magnificent state of the wor!d will be produced 
and upheld by means of “education, —a new svstem of education, viz., 
an intellectual and a moral system, such as has never yet been put to 
the test to any considerable extent, but which may be both practi- 
cally and easily introduced, if mankind and communities will but 
just set about it with the same seriousness and perseverance with 
which many other thriving schemes have been concocted and pursued. 

We have deemed it not irrelevant to the subject in hand, and that 
of the entire regeneration of the world, to take notice of each of the 
above views with regard to the nature of the millenium. Certainly, 
whichever of the two doctrines is espoused, the conjecture will not 
thereby find countenance, which is entertained by certain visionaries 
in England as well as in America, that the end of the world-—of ter- 
restial life and mortal existence, is close at hand. The originators and 
ponderers of missions are too distrustful of themselves and wise to 
name the year when time shall be no more. 

The subject to which we have just alluded forbids all levity: 
it represses even the idea of ridicule at the rash and fanatical 
persons, who attract notice by their startling predictions of the early 
arrival of the Last Day; producing an unholy terror, a slavish fear in 
some, and hardening others by the irreverence and the unwarrantable 
boldness manifested. What if those who have put faith in the fore- 
tellings of a false prophet, should live to discover the delusion? It 
may be that they will charge the lie upon the Bible, and not at the 
door of the reckless and time-serving seer, whose perversions can 
hardly be more heinous than his vulgarity and grossness. Yet surely 
the Durability of the present state of the world is a theme that may 
be made the subject of cautious speculation and profitable sentiment, 
and without at all trenching upon the domain of the theologian, or 
violating the sanctities of religion. 
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To every Christian, whether professing to take a strictly religious 
cognizance of our Lord's response, when he said, “of that day and 
hour knoweth no man,” or even when merely speculating according 
to natural probabilities and general analogies relative to the dura- 
bility of the world, the declaration must be held as conclusive. At 
the same time, every one knows and feels that it is natural to man to 
look forward with solicitude, to pry into futurity, and to read ac- 
cording to every light he can collect or feasibly conjecture, his coming 
destiny. Every healthy mind cherishes hope; when ell else is taken 
from him he clings to hope, trusting that something better than any- 
thing he has ever yet experienced is in store for him. Now, all 
these forelookings, longings, and pryings, are inseparable from the 
wish for improvement, and with that pressing forward which is as 
incompatible with inactivity as with despair. Man feels that he 
ought not to be satisfied with the present, and that in all he has yet 
experienced, there has been nothing worthy of his capacity, either 
in the range of enjoyments or of achievements. Since all these 
things are so natural and so universally experienced, it surely can- 
not be wrong to endeavour to form some conclusions for ourselves 
with regard to the future, where the sacred writings are silent, 
provided that we reverently and cautiously proceed in endeavouring 
to bring together the lights which nature, science, analogy, and 
history may seem to lend us. 

It may be stated to be a matter settled in the minds of all well- 
informed and all reflecting men, that this earth is not to endure for 
ever in its present form, or with the specics of organized beings that 
now inhabit its surface, in their present condition, Every thing 
is seen to decay, or thoroughly to change its shape and constitu- 
tion. Nothing has yet been discovered of a material form that is 
indestructible. 

The same is taught us by astronomers, with respect to the nature 
and the vicissitudes of the heavenly bodies. ‘There, important 
changes are constantly in progress; so that the conclusion is 
fairly come to, that nothing which is material is imperishable, 
that nothing visible is eternal, whether, humanly speaking, we look 
backwards or forward. 

If we pass from the consideration of created things to the opera- 
tions of Providence, we shall be inevitably led to conclude, that 
since every thing, of which we have data to guide the judgment, 
exhibits proofs that it forms but a part of one great and harmonious 
plan, those things which are entirely beyond our ken, nevertheless, 
must be still portions of the same grand system. Man, at any rate, 
offers no exception. We know that he has not always inhabited 
the earth; that species of animals preceded him on its surface to 
the extent of probably myriads of years ; nay, that many species were 
destroyed before man was created, although the interval of time 
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between the different stocks it is impossible, at least in the present 
state of geological knowledge, to ascertain ; just as it is to arrive at 
an accurate idea of the revolutions which marked the transitions. 
We may be sure, however, that mighty causes were at work in pro- 
ducing the change, judging from those with which we are acquainted 
as being now in operation. 

It seems reasonable to conclude from the preceding intimations 
that the earth was for a very long period in a state of preparation, 
and subjected to vast revolutions, before man was appointed to its 
soverelynty ; an epoch of a comparatively recent date. But when 
created he infinitely surpassed all his predecessors, having in his 
nature a spirit fraught with longings for immortality, and in his facul- 
ties capabilities for improvement and enjoyment which no other 
creature with which he is acquainted can pretend to. Now, is it not 
in accordance with analogy, that the reign of man’s race should be 
extended in proportion to the space occupied in the preparation for 
his accommodation? Is it not equally probable, and also consistent 
with the ways of Providence, that man should continue to inhabit 
the earth until he has arrived at that state of development and per- 
fection of which he is susceptible, even before transferrence to a dif- 
ferent sphere? The object of the creation and continued existence 
of our race, was, and is, undoubtedly, its moral and intellectual 
improvement. Such an improvement, to some amount, may indeed 
be traced in the past,—slow to be sure, but yet on the whole, and in 
spite of many fluctuations and frequent retrogressions, real and 
progressive ; still, how inadequately. 

The only records of the early history of our race are found in the 
sacred writings, which writings, at the very lowest estimate that can 
be formed of them, contain the most probable account of man’s 
origin and career; the account too in closest harmony with the dis- 
coveries of geology, and the traditions of the various heathen na- 
tions. Now, from a consideration of this history, we may learn 
something of the degree of rapidity with which human improvement 
has proceeded, and also of the length of time which has elapsed be- 
tween remarkable eras. 

From the creation of man to the deluge was a period of sixteen 
hundred years. How far man had advanced in knowledge and civi- 
lization during that period is unknown; but certain it is, according 
to the record referred to, that the onward march was considerable, 
as the mention of certain inventions and ingenious processes testify. 
Noah and his family, no doubt, preserved the acquisitions of the by- 
gone epoch. The erection of the tower of Babel marks the next 
stage, which was of great moment, as serving to disperse the human 
family; but chiefly concerns us at present as showing, in the very 
idea of the undertaking. a very considerable amount of knowledge 
and power. Passing onward to the sojourn of the children of Israel 
in Egypt, then the seat of science and learning, and downward to the 
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period when our Saviour appeared on earth, it will be found 
that during the whole series of centuries that elapsed, events were 
proceeding to prepare the way for the diffusion of Christianity ; and 
this not merely among the descendants of Jacob, but in other 
countries. Greece derived its knowledge from Egypt, and Rome 
from Greece. 

But still the advance was not regular or constant: there were im- 
pediments and interruptions—pauses and retrocessions. ‘The great- 
ness of Egypt was already a tradition, when Greece rose into im- 
portance. In like manner, Greece had fallen into insignificance, 
and was finally destroyed, before Rome had arrived at any great 
degree of civilization. And Rome in itsturn attained its height of re- 
finement, but then again had a sudden andsweeping decline. The in- 
cursions of barbarian tribes from the north destroyed the nation, 
that had so long given laws to the world. However, as Greece civilized 
her conquerors, so did Rome; the progress of Christianity was faci- 
litated by the incursions of the numerous hordes, for it was extended 
rapidly among them ; and, lastly, the effects, though for a time un- 
seen, of the intercourse with the conquered, issued in the revival of 
letters, and in the Protestant Reformation. Such have been stages 
in the progress. 

Thus we see that not only has a long series of centuries elapsed 
in which the progress in the arts and sciences has been slow, but sub- 
ject to great vicissitudes, to dreary pauses, and large retrocessions, 
Had it been otherwise, had there beena steady and growing progress 
all the time, we should by this day have arrived at an eminence that 
can only be figured by a warm imagination, but which we are most 
assuredly far short of still. In religion, again, had the advance been 
ceaseless, had there been no backslidings, no obscurations, the at- 
tainment would have been so high and so extensive, that the whole 
world might positively have been by this time yielding assent to the 
doctrines of Christianity, and the Millenium might have been looked 
for as at hand. But what is the fact? Hitherto, one nation has 
gone to decay, while another, youthful and vigorous, has been rising 
to importance. Nation after nation has become civilized; yet how 
slow has been the progress! ‘Till the end of the fifteenth century, 
one quarter of the globe remained undiscovered, or known only to 
aborigines. And even since the discovery of the art of printing, 
and that of America; and also in spite of the Reformation in the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, and with all the violent 
impetus thus lent to the progress of improvement, it can hardly be 
said that the limits of civilization have since been much extended, 
except in the way of emigration and the establishment of colonies. 

How large a portion of the world is still pagan. Moreover, how 
little is the true spirit of Christianity understood and practised 
among the most favoured of those who profess it. Then have we 
any reason to expect that a universal conversion will take place sud- 
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denly and by a miracle? or that the same order of events, that has 
hitherto been observed, will cease to continue ? If it be felt that we 
are not entitled to suppose that any such alteration of the Divine 
purposes is to take place as is implied in the miraculous conversion 
of the world; and ifit be conceded, that in respect of human improve- 
ment and susceptibility of development, man is but yet in bis infancy, 
what a space of time has yet to elapse ere the progress has arrived at 
maturity! We can only judge rationally of the future by the past. 

There has, without doubt, been an actual advance made by our 
race towards perfection ; an advance not less certain for being gra- 
dual, and oft interrupted. But have wea right to think that this 
course of things is no longer to continue ; or that religion, instead of 
gradually becoming better understood, progressively more powerful 
in its influence, and far more extensively prevalent by degrees, 
(sometimes extraordinary perhaps, and by the manifest interposition 
of Providence, as in times past) is by a palpable miracle to take the 
entire family of man captive almost at once, producing a transforma- 
tion hardly less miraculous than was creation itsclf? If the world is 
now near six thousand years old ; and religion, science, and the arts, 
are as yet but in their infancy, we can scareely expect that they will 
very soon arrive at that nearness to perfection, which appear to be 
indicated by the forelookings of man, as being some day within his 
reach. 

Nor docs this seem to be a discouraging contemplation. We are 
not to grow faint-hearted because the results of arduous and philan- 
thropic labours are not attended with all the gocd which was ex- 
pected. It is more wise to be satisfied with the knowledge, that 
every individual can contribute a share towards the improvement of 
society. It has indeed been happily enough said, that were every 
individual to do what he might do, and ought to do, with regard to 
his own character, the world would be reformed at once. 

Were knowledge and Christian principles universally diffused, 
who can doubt of the virtue and happiness of the world. It is owing 
chiefly to ignorance and malignances, that science has been so slow in 
its progress, that contention and warfare have wasted and demoralized 
nations, that the earth has been left barren and uncultivated, that 
savages have been permitted for ages to roam without arts and instruc- 
tion, that religion has been neglected, and that so many evils, physi- 
eal and moral, have been introduced into the social state. 

The author before us is the last person that would dispense with 
the instrumentality of human means. In his important contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Missionary cause, he takes views of 
considerable breadth ; whilst the diversity of fact and enforcement 
which he makes use of, together with the evangelical unction with 
which he sustains his argument, entitle him to be regarded as an 
efficient servant in the cause of Christianizing the heathen. It 
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may be that he is more sanguine than facts and reasonable promise 
entitle him:—it may be that he leans with an interpreting bias 
towards a favourite idea of men who talk more of Christianizing than 
of civilizing the human family ; but it must be conceded that, to 
the student of scripture he comes with an array of facts, argu- 
ment, and doctrine, which it will be difficult to meet by the sceptic, 
and not less by the cold and unorthodox combatant. 

Perhaps the fairest mode we can adopt with the reverend gen- 
tleman’s volume, is to indicate the course of argument and view he 
has adopted, and to cite a passage or two, where he appears to have 
been successful as an advocate and illustrator. First of all then, we 
have to mention, that he starts with an account and estimate of the 
duties of Christians with regard to the heathen. Next we have the 
question answered, whether Missionary exertions be needful. There 
follows immediately the consideration of the practicability of mis- 
sions. ‘Then come the effects ;—after this, the means possessed by 
Great Britain for extending Christian Missions; next he dilates 
on the number of Missionaries; and again, on the motives to 
missionary enterprise; and lastly he considers what is to be done, 
under which head there is a view taken of the great obstacles to be 
encountered in the missionary warfare. 

The following excerpts are from the chapter on the ‘‘ Means 
possessed by Great Britain for extending Christian Missions :—~” 


With a Protestant population of more than seventeen millions in Great 
Britain alone, if we only sent the proportion which is sent by the Moravian 
body, of one in fifty, this would furnish three hundred and forty thousand 
missionaries for the world. This proportion having been sent by one small 
community, it might be sent bya larger. In fact, great as this number 
would be, the mere overflowings of our population would soon furnish them. 
Every year the increase in the population of Great Britain alone, is about 
two hundred and forty-eight thousand. Every year, also, about fifty thousand, 
including Irish, do actually quit our shores to seek a subsistence elsewhere ; 
and is it not a fact, that in every class of society, there are numbers who 
can scarcely find employment? If then, we should suppose that the body of 
three hundred and forty thousand missionaries were to be wholly renewed 
once in twenty years, which would demand seventeen thousand annually, 
that emigration would only be felt in this country as a relief. 

If, on the other hand, it be said that there are not seventeen thousand to 
be found annually with the requisite qualifications, what, I ask, must be the 
condition of above twenty-one thousand Christian congregations who cannot 
furnish one missionary each on an average annually? If this be indeed the 
humiliating truth, while we are boasting of our superiority to other nations, 
we may well change exultation into shame, penitence, and prayer. What 
are our ministers duing from Caithness to the Land’s End, that the labours 
of above twenty-one thousand of them cannot train seventeen thousand 
missionaries annually for the whole world? * * * Even at this day the 
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Moravian Brethren furnish pastors for a body of heathen converts, equal to 
five times their own number. If Protestant Britain had done as much for 
the cause of Christ, eighty-five millions of heathen converts would now be 
under Christian discipline in Protestant missionary stations ; while from 
these stations the whole heathen world would be receiving instruction, since 
the proportion of missionaries to the heathen would be as three hundred and 
forty thousand to six hundred millions ; that is, there would be one mis- 
sionary to every eighteen hundred of the heathen, and there would be num- 
bers of native teachers besides. Should any one ask, where is the money to 
come from? We may answer, where were the funds provided, by which 
the early Christians, who were almost without exception, poor, carried the 
Gospel ‘into all the world,” and preached it to ‘‘ every creature under 
heaven?” Whence came the supplies for those missionary labours which 
within three centuries brought the civilized world to profess the Christian 
faith? What were the resources of the brethren of Herrnhut, which enabled 
them, when only six hundred in number, and they poor exiles, to plant 
within ten years Christian missions in the West Indies, in North America, 
in Tartary, Greenland, &c., &c., in North Africa, and West Africa, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in Ceylon ? 


On the number of missionaries :— 


The whole amount of the mischief arising from the smallness of their 
number is not at once apparent. There being a vast region of heathenism, 
and but few missionaries, each society is obliged, in the progress of its la- 
bours, frequently to examine whether, on the whole, it is most useful to 
concentrate that feeble body on a few points, or to scatter them among un- 
instructed millions. In practice, they have very much scattered them. Two 
are sent by a great society to Asia Minor, one to the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago, one or two to Siberia, one to Canton, another to Java, and two 
to Sumatra. Nor can this decision be hastily blamed. Whole nations 
cannot be left in total ignorance of the Gospel, and the labours of the soli- 
tary missionary may prepare the way for more. Mr. Kam _ has probably 
been far more successful, though sent alone by the London Society to the 
Moluccas, than had he been located with his fellow-labourers at Bangalore or 
Combaconum. Mr. Morrison would not have served the cause of Christ so 
effectually, had he been associated with the missionaries of Calcutta, as he did 
though alone at Canton. Few could wish that Mr. Gobat had not been 
sent to Abyssinia, or that Mr. Judson had not stationed himself at Rangoon. 
On the whole, therefore, I do not mean to impugn the decision of the 
different societies, who have scattered their few missionaries far and wide over 
the heathen world. It was the best that they could do, with the limited 
means placed at their disposal by the niggardly zeal of the community. But 
this separation of the labourers has not on that account failed to produce, in 
various instances, very mournful results. It may have been best, under all 
circumstances, to plant single missionaries in many lands, but the good which 
has resulted from these efforts has been incomparably less than might 
have been expected, had more missionaries been placed at each station. 
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Again,— 


Nothing can be more certain than that several missionaries together are 
more effective than the same number acting separately would be. And this 
I believe is generally acknowledged by the Directors of the several societies. 
Yet the slightest glance at their missionary stations may serve to show how 
few are supplied with even that smallest number which is necessary to make 
a mission effective. 

In 1813, two missionaries from the London Society reached the Island of 
Java, one of whom, Mr. Kam, shortly proceeded alone to the Moluccas, the 
other, Mr. Lupper, laboured among the Chinese at Batavia. His reception 
and his early successes were most encouraging, but he died in 1814, and as 
no missionary could be sent to supply his place till the summer of 1819, 
there could then have been scarcely a trace of his ministry, and Mr. Slater 
must have been obliged to begin the work afresh, as much almost as if no 
missionary had ever preceded him, and then had likewise to begin the work 
alone. 

In November, 1807, Messrs. Chater and Carey, from Serampore, esta- 
blished a mission among the Birmese at Rangoon: but in 1811, Mr. Chater 
relinquished it; and Mr. Carey was left alone till 1813, when he also relin- 
quished it: so that when Mr. and Mrs. Judson arrived in 1813, there was no 
convert, no school, no spiritual effect whatever discernable, and the mission 
had still to be commenced. 

- June 18th, 1820, Mr. Kenney, of the Church Missionary Society, was 
stationed alone at Bombay: and consequently, in 1825, the station was left 
without a missionary. July, 1826, Messrs. Mitchell and Steward arrived : 
but in 1827, Mr. Steward removed to Calcutta, and Mr. Mitchell to Bas- 
seen; so that Bombay was again without a missionary. Family cireum- 
stances compelling Mr. Mitchell also to return home, all the efforts at Bas- 
seen were likewise relinquished: And when Messrs. Farrer and Dixon, in 
1832, entered on their mission at Nassuck, the West Indian mission had 
almost as completely to be begun as if their society had never sent a mis- 
sionary to that part of India. Ten years of missionary labour had been 
almost completely lost. Mayaveram must be added to that melancholy list. 
Although it has had its missionary, although a mission-house, chapel, and 
school-house have been erected, and many native teachers have been brought 
into active employment, still, when it lost its single missionary, no other was 
found to replace him; and for several years it has been in a state of desola- 
tion. In all these cases there has been a waste of men and money, of effect 
and time, all which waste weuld have been avoided, if more men could have 
been sent. Had each of these places possessed its four missionaries, there 
would in all probability have been no suspension of the mission: the schools, 
the preaching, and the translations would have been coiiinued, and in 
each the progress of the gospel would have been much greater than it 
has been: Bombay, which the experience of the Scotch mission shows to be 
a most important field of exertion, would not now have been without a 
missionary of the Church Missionary Society; and Mayaveram, instead of 
being a melancholy scene of spiritual desolation, would have been a focus of 
light for all the country around it. 
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We close with an example of what may be done by individual exer- 
tion, liberality, and self-denial : 


John Davis, of Devanden Hill, near Chepstow, now about 73 years of 
age, having for many years travelled as a pedlar with a pack and basket, 
commiserated the wretched state of the people of Devanden, whom he 
sometimes visited; and with a view to instruct them, he prepared himself 
for the office of a schoolmaster. At first he obtained a school at Usk with 
a good salary; but as the people of Usk could afford to pay a master, and 
those of Devanden could not, he left the former place, beloved and regretted 
by all who knew him, to place himself at the latter. There he has since 
that time expounded the scriptures in a school which has generally held 
about eighty children, who would otherwise have been neglected; and 
these he has trained up in the fear of God. Besides obtaining about £20 
yearly from the school, he has cultivated an acre of poor land, from the 
produce of which he has fatted a few pigs, and he has sometimes made from 
£4 to £8 per annum by the sale of flour. With this small income he has 
done much good. First, he induced the people of the parish of Kilgwrrwg 
to repair their church, the nearest to Devanden, and then in a ruinous State. 
When they had repaired it, he gave a set of benches for tle poor, erected a 
small gallery, and presented a velvet cover for the communion table at the 
cost of about £30. But the people of Devanden living at a distance from 
the church, still spent the Sabbath in idleness and sport. To remedy this 
evil, Mr. Davies, in 1828, undertook to fit up a school-room as a chapel, 
which was in fact opened for divine worship, March 1], 1829. But this, 
besides costing him £45, turned him out of his home, for he had hitherto 
possessed no other house. He was now therefore obliged to build himself a 
small cottage; and when this was done, feeling it painful to his mind to 
conduct the ordinary duties of a day-school, in a place of worship, he 
determined to build another schocl-room. His known character soon pro- 
curing subscriptions, the room was shortly raised; and since that time a 
new chapel has been built and consecrated. Thus the children of Devanden 
have received their education, and the people the blessing of public worship 
mainly through his zeal. While he has cared for his neighbours, he 
has had a heart too to pity the heathen. When, in 1820, he began to 
read of missions to his scholars and his neighbours, the children contributed 
about twenty shillings within the year, and with these contributions he 
brought his own annual subscription of 12s. and a donation of £5. The 
second year, he brought the contributions as before, and added his donation 
of £10. The third year, in which this part of his memoir was written, the 
subscriptions having fallen short, he made up the deficiency, and brought 
£5. besides: and since that period, as I have been informed by a gentleman 


who lives in the neighbourhood, he has from time to time renewed these 
munificent donations. 
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Art. VII.—Journal of a March from Delhi to Peshawur, and 
thence to Cabul; with the Mission of Lieut.-Colonel Sir C. 
M. Wade, including Travels in the Punjab, a Visit to the 
City of Lahore, and a Narrative of Operations in the Kyber 
Pass, undertaken in 1889. By Lieut. Witiram Barr, Bengal 
Horse Artillery. Madden. 


Tue date of Lieutenant Barr’s Journal, and much of the country 
through which he marched, forbid the expectation that there will be 
any considerable information of a novel nature in the volume. In as 
faras Affzhanistan is concerned, the subject is nearly worn-out, 
although other parts are included that have a present, indeed a grow- 
ing interest. ‘lhe author's route, given in the rough, will indicate 
this; its line being Delhi, Loodianah, Lahore, Rotas, Attock, and 
Peshawur, and afterwards along the usual road to Cabul by J ellala- 
bad, the same by which our army, at last victorious, left the country 
where we had experienced unparallelled disasters. The march, how- 
ever, through the Punjab, brings immediately before us, a territory 
and a people that are at present engaging much of the attention of 
our Indian rulers, there being every prospect of problems thence accru- 
ing that will force themselves upon the British politician, of more 
difficult solution, than those which for some space of time had their 
field in Scinde. The late campaign at Gwalior was sharp, short, 
and decisive. The British forces fought two battles, and compelled 
a complete submission in less than a month. ‘The house of Scindiah 
has ceased to reign as an independent power, and will no doubt take 
its place for the future among those humbled states whose every 
action is under the control of the British Government. But we mis- 
take, if a final tranquillization of Upper India has been effected by 
the late vigorous measures, and are persuaded that these will prove 
like many similar feats of arms in that land, only the motives for 
future appeals to the sword, and to which issue revolution after revo- 
tion may probably succeed in proper oriental fashion, were it 
but through boy-kings and ambitious prime ministers. In the mean 
while, we learn from Lieutenant Barr’s book, that his march, during 
the first part of his journey, was characterised by difficulty in pro- 
curing facilities for crossing rivers and other obstacles thrown in the 
way by Sikh jealousy of our people ; for however willing and prompt 
Runjeet Singh may have been to co-operate with his British allies, it 
is clear that his servants and inferior officers regarded them with 
strong suspicion and dislike. For example, a considerable delay 
took place on the banks of the Sutledge before means of transport 
could be obtained. The pause, however, was productive of this 
benefit, that it allowed of an opportunity for observing with some 
degree of closeness, not only the nature of the boundary stream, but 
the Sikh population. Hence the following particulars : 
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The single boat still plies across the river, which is now about five hun- 
dred yards broad, the Beas flowing into it a short distance above ; but, in 
the rainy season, it must average from one mile and a half to two miles. 
Porpoises are to be seen playing in its waters ; and to while away the tedi- 
ousness of our detention, we are fain to amuse ourselves with watching their 
antics, as well as to observe the embarkation and disembarkation of passen- 
gers from the solitary ferry-boat. From the specimens it has brought over, 
we have unanimously pronounced the Sikhs to be a fine, handsome-looking 
race, with a cast of countenance resembling that of the Jews; their manli- 
ness of appearance being increased by the magnificent beards and mous- 
tachios which they wear. Their fondness for showy and gaudy colours is 
excessive, especially amongst the higher class; and usually consists of a 
yellow, orange, crimson, or other bright-coloured robe, with a turban to cor- 
respond : most of these articles being composed of silk stuffs. The majority 
carried a spear or sword, and shield ; and a few worea curious sort cf plume, 
about a foot high, the top of which, from its arrangement, very much re- 
sembles the flower of the cockscomb, but the remaining part being bare, gives 
it too much of aragged appearance to look well. Of the females we saw but 
few, and from the carefulness with which they enveloped their faces, as well 
as from the stiffness of their gait, we concluded they were but too happy to 
conceal their age behind their mantles. 


It afterwards appeared, however, that the Sikh ladies are not so 
shy as the Lieutenant was at first led to conjecture; forat one town, 
(Hariké) where there are several ponds, he saw ‘fa party of grown-up 
women bathing themselves without a single article of covering on; 
nor did our presence seem at all to disconcert them, for they went on 
with their ablutions as if quite unconscious of the indclicacy of the 
act.” He adds, “such, however, is a common occurrence in the 
Punjab.” 

We have to mention that Lieutenant Barr, at a moment when he 
had the least possible thoughts of active service, was ordered to attach 
himself to Col. Wade’s auxiliary force, which was intended to effect 
a diversion in favour of Sir John Keane’s army by menacing Cabul 
from the Punjab and the Khyber Pass. This force was of a medley 
description, consisting of Runjeet Singh’s contingent, a number of 
new levies that British officers were endeavouring to drill and disci- 
pline, with the view of forming an army for a son of Shah Shoojah’s, 
and several detachments from the Company’s service. This hetero- 
gencous army our author had to overtake at Peshawur, afterwards 
accompanying them on the march through the Khyber Pass, and the 
route subsequently rendered so memorably disastrous on the retreat 
of the British. 

It required but a brief acquaintance vith the motley band to satisfy 
the Lieutenant, or rather to show to | ic reader, that the Maharajah’s 
contingent was of little use,and that the men were cowardly; that 
the new levies, who had been bribed by British gold to enlist for the 
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Shah-zada in order to indicate the loyalty of the Affghans towards 
his father, were a parcel of treacherous vagabonds ; a in short, 
that the whole scheme was miserably followed up aswell as prema- 
turely and foolishly projected. It is, besides constituting one of the 
original narratives of the Affzhan campaign, because of the side lights 
that unconsciously are now and then let out relative to the motives 
and means of the entire enterprise, that the volume is to be 
welcomed; while, together with this higher value, it furnishes an 
agreeable example of soldierlike writing, being unaffected, plain, and 
pertinent. Sometimes, however, it fatigueson account of the hack- 
neyed nature of the topics; while, owing to the comparatively trifling 
nature of the events described, it cannot rank with any one of several 
works to which the Affghan invasion has given birth. 

As already observed, the state of the Punjab is the subject of most 
immediate importance ; for even this pert of the country, as well as 
the district of Peshawur, while under the iron and unmolested rule of 
Runjeet Singh, appears to have been lawless and the scene of savage 
barbarities. What then must it be by this time, after his death, and 
amid the most violent distractions? Itis manifest that whatever 
_ government may establish itselfin ‘* the kingdom of the five waters,” 
will have work enough prepared daily to occupy its hands, not to 
speak of by-gone grievances and the accumulations of past and cur- 
rent times. ‘There are several orders of banded ruffians or ferocious 
fanatics that are singly formidable. This of the Akallies, who have 
recently very much increased : 


For three or four miles before arriving at the imperial city of the Punjab 
the country around presented one scene of ruins, nothing being visible but 
confused heaps of brick, with here and there a mosque or mausoleum in a 
half decayed state, but still hearing traces of former magnificence, and point- 
ing out where one of the most ancient cities in Hindostan had existed. In 
one of these tombs of a large size, and in better repair than the majority, a 
gang of Akallies (a tribe of religious fanatics peculiar to the Punjab, and of 
a character approaching to the “fakeer of India) had taken up their abode. 
These people are of a low caste ; but somehow or other have contrived to 
obtain a degree of power which renders them formidable ; and as on account 
of their sacred character they are nearly, if not totally, exempted from all 
punishments for their misdeeds, they have become insolent and overbearing 
almost beyond endurance. As we passed by, some of them hurled at us a 
vocabulary of words which no doubt contained epithets of a most disrespect- 
ful nature ; but being ina language unknown to us, we were perfectly con- 
tent to remain in ignorance of “their meaning. Captain Ferris seeing a fire 
in the place, directed his Syce to procure a light for his cigar, but on the 
man’s attempting to take one, the Akallies vociferated loudly and turned him 
out sans cérémonie. They dress somewhat like the fakeer, occasionally be- 
smearing themselves with ashes; but the generality wear more clothes and a 
conical turban of a peculiar but elegant shape, which they don with much 
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taste ; and several suspend on it two or three sharp quoits, which they throw 
with such great dexterity as to render them at close quarters most formidable 
weapons. 


A specimen of Sikh justice : 


On reaching Futtehgurh, I halted beneath its walls, for the purpose of 
giving the troop-horses a feed ; and whilst here, a scene most revolting to 
human nature occurred within twenty yards of my position, and which I 
grieve to say I had no means of preventing ; indeed, the tragedy had well- 
nigh concluded before I was aware of what was going on. It appeared that 
the previous evening a party of Khyberries had made a successful foray, and 
had carried off a number of camels belonging to one of the regiments that 
formed the garrison of the fort, and also a couple of Sikh soldiers, who had 
the care of them. Immediately it became known, a detachment was ordered 
out in pursuit ; but meeting with none of the marauders, they had, in their 
stead, captured two of their enemies’ tribe, who were quietly pursuing the 
‘even tenour of their way,” and had had nothing whatever to say to the 
robbery. These unfortunates, having been kept in close custody the whole 
of the night, were next morning, when | halted at the fort, removed from 
the place they had been confined in, and dragged by their ferocious captors 
to a spot at no great distance from where I was standing. I saw the crowd 
advance, but imagined the Sikh soldiers who composed it were mutineers 
on their way to Peshawur; though I was at a loss to guess the meaning of 
the dried bushes that they were carrying with them, and as for the wretched 
prisoners I did not observe them. The Sikhs, on stopping, immediately 
formed a circle, which was too dense for my vision to penetrate, and not 
caring to know what was going on, I had turned away fiom the scene. Pre- 
sently loud vociferations of ‘* Putthur se maro!’’—‘‘ Stone them to death!” 
caused me to look in this direction again; and then a fierce flame was lap- 
ping the air far above the heads of the spectators. Convinced that some 
cruel work was going on, I accosted a respectably dressed Sikh, who was 
standing in a most unconcerned manner near me; and to my question as to 
what they were doing, he replied with perfect indifference, ‘‘ Burning a 
couple of Khyberries ;”” and then related how the miserable wretches had 
fallen into their hands. I expressed my detestation of the cruel punish- 
ment; when he added, ‘‘ Why should we not ? the same fate has by this time 
attended the Khalsas that were captured last night.’’ Such are the conse- 
quences of the bitter hatred that exists between these natives: but I was 
afterwards glad to learn that the suffering of one of the victims, in this in- 
stance had terminated most speedily, for in his agony he had burst his bonds, 
and madly rushing against his enemies, was instantly felled to the earth by 
a dozen sabres. The other was not so fortunate; but his torments were 
less than five minutes in duration, (then, what torments!) as the dried 
thorns produced a fire of exceeding fierceness, that must have destroyed him 


almost at once. 
Social conditions may be construed ‘rom what we now cite : 


Within a few yards of our encampment, we had a specimen of Eastern bar- 
barity, in an individual who was hanging by the heels to a tree, and who had 
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apparently been left to die in that dreadful situation. He seemed to have 
been a man advanced in years, as his beard and hair were grizzled ; but as 
he had been suspended about a month, his features were not distinct, and 
rendered less so through being mutilated by birds of prey. ‘The bystanders 
told us he had been thus punished for murdering a child and stealing the 
silver ornaments which encircled its ankle, and wrists: if so, he deserved 
his death, but the method employed to effect it could only emanate from a 
most uncivilized nation. 


Characteristic executions :— 


As we approached Dingie, our attention was called to a small crowd, prin- 
cipally of women and children; and on riding up to see the cause of their 
assembling, perceived in the midst of them a man stretched on the ground 
at full length, who had half an hour before been deprived of both his hands, 
as a punishment for the crime of stealing. A few quiverings about the 
muscles of his legs were all that betokened he still existed: but he was in- 
sensible, and no wonder, as he had bled profusely ; and he was thus being 
inhumanly left to perish, as no one dared to assist him. The block, a rude 
piece of wood, was lying by his side; but the hands had been carried 
off, for the purpose of being exposed near the spot where he had committed 
the depredation. We consulted about bringing him intocamp, and I directed my 
native doctor todo so; but, on attempting to remove the poor wretch, we 
were told the’sentence was the law of the land, and that we had no business to 
interfere. This was true; but we subsequently heard, with much satisfac- 
tion, that a few of his friends had secretly conveyed him away; and that 
there is a chance of his life, as they would, immediately they were able, in- 
sert his stumps into boiling oil to allay the bleeding. I fear, however, the 
chance is but slight. 

Two other executions, though unattended with the barbarous mutilations 
above detailed, had taken place at the same time; and it will hardly be cre- 
dited that the punishment of death these unfortunate individuals suffered, 
was awarded to them for the crime of having killed a cow! but such was 
the case ; and the deluded Sikhs consider the blood they have just shed as 
called for to appease the anger of their deity, insulted in its representative, a 
four-footed creature of the earth! The road led us nearly beneath a tree, 
on which the body of one of the offenders was suspended, and where it will 
remain as a warning to others, until devoured by carrion birds, or it falls to 


pieces under the influence of time: the other was hanged at the opposite 
side of the town, 


An anecdote will serve to show Runjeet Singh’s partial feelings 
towards those Europeans, at least, who engage in his service. 


On a certain occasion, the Maharajah had issued an order that no horses 
should be allowed to enter the precincts of the palace-yard ; but this Captain 
La F., who commands an infantry regiment, did not hear, or did not attend 
to; and one day, on his riding to durbar, was, of course, stopped by the 
sentry on duty; he, however, instead of dismounting, as was requested, felt 
nettled at being opposed by a native, and in the heat of the moment, and in 
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a most unmilitary manner, laid his whip rather smartly across the soldier's 
back. Intelligence of this outrage was immediately conveyed to the Maha- 
rajah’s ears, by persons ever on the alert to throw odium on the Europeans ; 
but he, instead of being angry, directed the instant admittance of La F. and 
his charger ; adding, that he did not intend the mandate should apply to 
Feringhees ; he also, in the most delicate manner, waited till his chiefs had 
withdrawn, and then told La I. of the order he had given ; at the same time 
remarking, he was aware of his conduct; and adding, he was not, on any 
account, to beat his sepoys again. 


We eschew speculation with regard to the future policy and pro- 
gress of the British in India. But it cannot be forbidden to note 
features of the past, or to announce facts. In about two hundred 
years we have rendered ourselves in India sovereigns of a territory 
containing a population equal to more than half of all Europe. And 
this still more general remark may be offered :—In most parts of the 
globe to which the spirit of commercial adventure has led us, finding 
nations in all degrees of civilization, one of two things has happened: 
we have gone on trading with them till some quarrel having arisen, 
our superior knowledge has enabled us easily to master them ; or, 
finding them in a state of civilization equal to, or not far short of our 
own, we have continued the commercial intercourse, regulated by 
certain rules recognized by a considerable portion of the | nations of 
the earth which style themselves civilized. The former result has 
occurred in the case of the nations of India, as well as of some African 
and American tribes; the latter in that of the European nations, and 
some of those of Asia and Africa which border on the Mediterranean. 
The only exception was offered in the case of China; for although our 
first intercourse with the flowery empire dates nearly as far back as 
that with India, we did not till very recently acquire an inch of terri- 
tory, the acknowledgment of a single commercial relation on a foot- 
ing of equality, nor “the privilege of being viewed in any other light 


than that of a pack of intrusive, mean, pedling, pettifogging fo- 
relgners. 
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Arr VIII. 


1. Speech of the Right Hon. W. E. Grapstone, on the Sugar 
Duties, June 1844. 


2. Thoughts on Slavery and Cheap Sugar. By James Ewine 
tITCHIE. London: Aylott and Jones. 1844. 


Tue question discussed in the speech and pamphlet, the titles of 
which are quoted at the head of this article, involves several conside- 
rations of the utmost importance to all classes in this country; af- 
fecting not merely the interests of our colonial possessions and our 
manufacturing industry, (in the welfare of which every one in the 
community is more or less directly concerned,) as well as our 
relations with foreign powers, but bearing irresistibly upon the 
great moral and religious principles appealed to in the warfare against 
slavery and the revolting traffic in the human species. In dealing 
with this subject her Majesty’s ministers have had to encounter dif- 
ficulties of no ordinary magnitude. Several contending interests 
pressed forward clamorously their opposing claims ;—one demanding 
a higher scale of protection to West India sugar—the other urging 
the propriety of reducing the discriminating duties, and of affordin 

free ingress into British ports to the sugars of Cuba and Brazil. 

The government however have adhered to their purpose ; and, un- 
dismayed by a hostile vote, pressed forward and carried on the night 
of the 17th June, the resolution submitted by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the House of Commons; the principle of which 
seems to be, that there shall be a full and constant supply of sugar 
in the home market at a moderate price ; but that in seeking to se- 
cure that supply the fair protection which our West India colonies 
are entitled to shall not be lost sight of; that no step shall be taken 
calculated to depress the revenue until the time for discussing the 
question whether the property tax shall be rendered a permanent impost 
or not shall have arrived ; and that sugar the produce of slave labour 
ought to be excluded from England till we have, by means of ex- 
tensive free emigration from the East Indies, worked out the grand 
problem, whether free labour be cheaper than labour supplied by the 
frightful slave trade, and demonstrated to the inhuman wretches who 
at present wring their profits out of the blood of negro victims, that 
it is their interest to listen to the pleadings of human nature. The 
resolutions adopted by the House of Commons is in effect as follows : 


That towards raising the supply granted to her Majesty, the several duties 
now payable on sugar be further continued for a time to be limited, save and 
except that from and after the 10th day of November next there shall be 
charged on brown Muscovado or clayed sugar, certified to be the growth of 
China, Java, or Manilla, or of any other foreign country, the sugar of which 
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her Majesty in council shall have declared to be admissible as not being the 
produce of slave labour, the hundred weight £1 14s., together with an ad- 
ditional duty of £5 per centum on the afore-mentioned rate. 

That from and after the 10th day of November next her Majesty be au- 
thorized, by order incouncil, to give effect to the provisions of any treaty 
now in force which binds her Majesty to admit sugar, the produce of foreign 
countries, at the same duties as are imposed on sugar the produce of the most 
favoured nation. 


In order to ascertain what will be the probable results of this reso- 
lution, it will be necessary to examine it in relation to the several 
interests concerned. 


I. The Home Market: how will the supply and price of sugar in 
this country be affected by the change ? 

II. The West India Colonies: how will it operate upon the inter- 
ests of our colonial possessions ? 

Ill. British Commerce: in what position are the merchant and 
manufacturer placed by the cabinet measure ? 

IV. Zhe Revenue: to what extentare the finances of the kingdom 
concerned ? 

V. The Slave Trade: Lastly, what will be the bearing of Sir 
Robert Peel’s policy on the slave trade ? 

In submitting liis resolutions to the House of Commons, Mr. Goul- 
burn remarked, “that it would be his duty to reconcile the measures 
which would be taken to secure an ample supply of sugar, with the 
principles on which the government had acted in resistance to the 
Slave Trade, and also with the interests of those who had invested 
their capital in the colonial possessions of the country, and which it 
was the duty, as he believed it was the inclination, of the House to 
uphold.” 

.That the supply of sugar to the British market has hitherto been 
too limitted to meet the wants of the population, it is impossible to 
doubt. Although sugar is an article of what has been termed uni- 
versal consumption—one at least which the mass of the people are 
desirous of making use of, as far as their means will allow, the amount 
imported has remained stationary, if it has not receded—notwith- 
standing the increase in the population. Upon some occasions, in 
consequence of the limited supply, prices rose to an exorbitant 
amount. In 1840 the price of sugar in London rose higher than it 
had been during any previous year from 1817; and at one period 
there was not a month’s consumption of West India sugar in bond. 
The subjoined table of the amount of sugar imported from British 
plantations and Mauritius, from the East Indies and foreign coun- 
tries, from the year 1831 to 1841, will exhibit these facts in a striking 
light, and at the same time indicate the extent to which we have 
hitherto been dependent upon foreigners for our supply: 
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Quantities of Sugar retained for actual consumption 

a in the United Kingdom. Net revenue 

3 from Duties on 

a British Plantation | British East Fore} Sugar. 

and Mauritius. India. ! a ° 
CWT. CWT. CWT. 

1831 3,667,396 113,536 79 | 4,650,590 
1832 3,575,329 79,600 605 4,394,338 
1833 3,553,450 98,283 71 | 4,414,302 
1834 3,620,522 121,007 50 4,559,392 
1835 3,757,851 98,680 31 | 4,667,900 
1836 3,378,144 110,522 33 4,184,165 
1837 3,684,712 270,055 43 4,760,565 
1838 3,491,225 418,375 65 | 4,656,892 
1839 3,348,298 477,252 4.9 4,586,936 
1840 3,074,198 518,320 2,316 | 4,449,070 
1841 2,992,142 1,066,032 257 onaeees 


According to a recent statement by Mr, James Macqueen, a com- 
petent authority on such subjects, the consumption of sugar by each 
person in the United Kingdom at the present moment, does not ave- 
rage more than 17} lb. There can be little doubt that if any con- 
siderable reduction in prices were to take place, the annual average 
consumption of this article, used for so many domestic purposes, and 
employed by the poor in every meal at which they can afford to con- 
sume it, would soon reach 50 lbs. Returns collected with much care 
by Mr. Macqueen, exhibit the following statement as to the con- 
sumption of sugar in Europe and the United States of America; 
from which it will be seen, that though there is more sugar per head 
used in the British Isles than in any other European nation, the 
amount is still under that of the United States :— 


United Kingdom . . . 17 Ibs. to each person yearly. 


United States. . . . . 204 Ibs. do. do. 
France eee eo eo «ss DB Me do. do. 
Spain and Portugal . . . 10 Ibs. do. do. 
Germany, Italy, and Belgium 8 lbs. do, do. 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria . 44 lbs. do. ° do. 
Turkey and Mediterranean 4 lbs. do. do. 


That we can have no difficulty in attracting to our markets a full 
supply of the best sugar is obvious, when we take a glance at the 
various sugar producing countries, and estimate the quantities of 
the sugar cane capable of being raised by them. In the year 1839 
the weight of sugar exported by the several countries of the world 
was supposed to be— British sugar colonies, 3,571,378 cewt., British 
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India 519,126 ecwt. Danish West Indies 450,000 cwt. Dutch ditto, 
260,060 ewt. French sugar colonies 2,160,000 cwt. United States 
of America 900,000 ewt. Brazil 2,400,000 cwt. Spanish West 
Indies 4,481,342. Java 892,475. Vor internal consumption, ex- 
clusive of China, India, Siam, Java, and United States, 2,446,337, 
Total 18,080,658. 

The Government, it will be seen on reference to the terms of the 
resolution cited, have at present chiefly in view the three foreign 
free-labour countries of China, Manilla (the capital of the Philip- 
pine Islands), and Java ; and all the information of which we are in 
possession, leads to the conclusion that these countries are able to 
furnish us with a large amount of this valuable article. | More inti- 
mate acquaintance with the vast and populous empire of China, 
leads us to expect that aconsiderable quantity of sugar, in ex- 
change for articles of British manufacture, will find their way 
into our ports, although it is at present difficult to form any- 
thing like an accurate opinion as to the amount that may come 
from China,—which some allege imports sugar from Cochin China 
and Siem. 

The productive powers of Java and Manilla, are doubted by no 
one. ‘ Labour,” remarks John Gladstone, Esq., ‘is so abundant 
and cheap in these Islands, that it appears by the latest advices that 
Muscovado sugars may be purchased at the last for 8s. per ewt., and 
yellow clayeds for 12s.; shipping charges and freight and insu- 
rance to bring them here, about 5s. more; which, when the protect- 
ing duty of 10s. 6d. is added, brings them to 23s. 6d. and 27s. 6d.— 
rates,” he continues, “with which it is at present impossible for 
the West India planters to compete.” Assuming Mr. Gladstone’s 
calculations to be correct, Java and Manilla sugar could be sold in 
London, after paying duty and the merchant’s profit, at 50s. per 
ewt.; or nine shillings and nine pence three farthings per ewt. lower 
than the average price of brown or Muscovado sugar during the 
month of June! 

At present the scale of duties stands thus :—on all British Colo- 
nial produce 24s. per cwt.,—on all foreign, 63s. percwt. In future 
the duties on sugar will be :— 


On the produce of Britishcolonies . . . . . . « . 24s, per ewt. 
On the produce of Foreign countries employing Frez Lapour 34s. per cwt. 
On the produce of countries employing slave labour. . . 63s. per ewt. 


The adoption of these duties will unquestionably secure a plen- 
tiful supply of sugar in onr markets, and afford the British public a 
guarantee that prices (if they do not fall at present very materi- 
ally), shall not rise above what are considered fair and moderate 
charges. 


However gratifying these prospects may be to the consumers of 
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sugar, the aspect of our West Indian possessions, regarded with re- 
ference to the contemplated changes, is not, we regret to say, a 
pleasing or satisfactory one. Happy as have been the moral and 
religious results of the great act of Negro emancipation, it is unfor- 
tunately established bey ond all controversy, that the great interests 
of the West Indies are verging towards the brink of ruin. Many 
estates have been permitted to lie uncultivated ; the majority yield- 
ing no profit on the capitalinvested. On twelve estates the losses on 
the year ending April, 1844, have been ascertained to be—first es- 
tate, £315 17s. 1d; second, £2,420 17s.; third, £852 2s.; fourth, 
£5,085 8s, 2d; fifth, £3,470 12s; sixth, £3,444 17s. 5d.; : seventh, 
£8,018 2s. 4d; eighth, £10,301 8s. 2d.; ninth, £2,255 18s. 9d; 
tenth, £442 Ils. 9d.; eleventh, £478 12s. 6d.; twelfth, £770 
18s. 5d. The Earl of Harewood has publicly stated that he has 
latterly been losing twelve hundred a year by his estate in Jamaica, 
and that in consequence of this state of things he has ordered the 
estate to lie fallow! Indeed, we find it asserted by a high free-trade 
authority, that at present sugar can be produced % in Cuba at half the 
price at which it can be cultivated in the British West India 
Isles. 

How can we account for this? Has the great and philanthropic 
experiment of Slave emancipation, as the enemies of freedom allege, 
failed? Isit true, after all, as the man-stealers have asserted and 
as the abolitionists of the slave trade and all slavery have denied, that 
slave labour is cheaper than the labour of free men? We by no 
means admit either that emancipation has been a failure or that slave 
labour, supplied by kidnapping, is cheaper than free labour. The 
present state of things in the West Indies appears to be solely the 
result of the Limtrep Suppiy oF Lasour, occasioned by the dis- 
inclination of the negroes to the continuous toil necessarily demanded 
by the cultivation of the sugar cane: 


The first consequence of emancipation was the formation ofa middle class 
where it had not before existed, which middle class was entirely subtracted 
from the agricultural population. 718,525 human beings were emancipated 
in our sugar colonies, including the Mauritius, of whom one -fourth were tm- 
mediately absorbed in the formation of a middle class. ence the deficiency 
in labour which at present affects the West India Islands. —Ritchie’s Slavery 
and Cheap Sugar, p. 24. 


One fourth of thelabouring population having withdrawn from the 
cultivation of sugar, and the “West India proprietors being debarred 
from supplying themselves with more labourer s, labour consequently 
became more expensive and less certain— especially as the emanci- 
pated labourer, in the occupation of provis.on grounds, was able 
in two days to earn as much as would maintain his family for a 


week :— 
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At present wages in these islands are unnaturally high. They cannot, 
however, long remainso. We are glad to learn that the negroes are well 
off; but it cannot be expected that the West India monopoly should be con- 
tinued merely that the emancipated slave may drink at his ease his Madeira 
or Champagne. It will be well for him if he prepares himself for the change 
that must shortly come, It is not to be expected that the proprietor who 
cultiyates his estate at aloss, should continue to employ his capital without 
return. Unless there is a change, that capital must be withdrawn ; and, 
thrown upon his own resources, the negro labourer will sink intoa state of de- 
gradation hopeless and complete.— Ritchie's Slavery, §c. p. 26. 


The West India proprietors then have had to bear up under en- 
hanced cost in the cultivation of their sugars, reduction in the quan- 
tity raised, and at the same time deterioration in the quality. 
The conditions attached, and restrictions placed in the way, of pro- 
curing additional labourers from other quarters, proved to be such as 
to render fruitless every effort that was made to do so. ‘The planters 
were thus placed under the power of their people, by whom they were 
forced to pay wages much higher than those paid elsewhere for free 
labour, such as they could not afford, but with the option of paying 
them or abandoning the cultivation of their estates Ss; since itis well 
known that without regular and continuous labour, it is impossible to 
cultivate the cane to advantage, or beneficially to conduct the manu- 
facture of sugar.” 

That the negroes will not, where they can avoid it, subject them- 
selves to the toil of cultiv ating suger, seems in some measure to be 
corroborated by the history of Hayti, better known as Hispaniola, 
or St. Domingo. Sugar was once cultivated in that island to a large, 
extent; the greater part of the land being well adapted for its cul- 
tivation. Prior to the year 1789, the annual export of sugar from 
the island was 1,296,360 cwts. or about 65,000 hogsheads of a ton 
each. The trade, however, has entirely ceased since the declaration 
of freedom, and there is no sugar exported from Hayti. Coffee 
and cotton do not require the same degree of attention or labour as 
sugar; they are commodities raised with little labour and little 
capital; we therefore find that the negroes, whenever circumstances 
admit of their doing so, abandon the culture of sugar, and betake 
themselves to the less irksome employments of growing cotton and 
coffee. 

If prompt measures are not taken to supply the market of the 
West India Islands with efficient cheap labour, we fear that in a few 
years the lines applied by Mr. John Chandler (a zealous friend of 
the anti-slavery cause, who visited Hayti in the year 1840,) to des- 
cribe the condition of the Haytians, will be too truly applicable to 
the black population of the British West Indies—those colonies 
which have cost Great Britain so vast an expenditure of treasure 
and.blood, and which for centuries Englishmen have regarded as the 
most valuable possession of the British crown :— 
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Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy ; 
Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame, 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame, 
Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 
Unquench’d by want, unfann’d by strong desire ; 
Unfit for raptures ; or if raptures cheer 

On some high festival of once a year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 

Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow ; 

Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low ; 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son, 
Unaltered, unimproved, the manners run ; 

And love and friendship’s finely pointed dart 
Falls blunted from each indurated heart. 


The West India Colonies want a full supply of labour. Abund- 
ance of free Jabourers can be procured without difficulty ; and when 
the sugar plantations have passed through the transition state in 
which we now see them, there is no reason to fear that free labour 
will not be able to compete with the labour of slaves. Though 
Lord Brougham somewhat overshot the mark, when, in 1838, he 
spoke of crowds of labourers from the East, able by their habits 
“to work for little and live upon nothing”—of men habituated all 
their lives ‘ to subsist upon a handful of rice and a pinch of pepper” 
—itis well ascertained that there are thousands of hardy labourers 
in i own possessions, ready to carry their labour to the Western 
market, 


In many parts of the East labourers may be hired at three-halfpence and 
two-pence a day. From the evidence given before the West African Com- 
mittee, we learn, that wages average from two-pence to four-pence a day in 
our three settlements on the coast of Africa. The cost of the slave in Cuba or 
Brazil equals this. Let the experiment be fairly tried, and it will soon be 
evident that slave labour must be driven out of the market.—Jitchie's 
Slavery, §¢. p. 24. 


The West India proprietors will now be able to understand their 
position. Parliament has announced to them the amount of protec- 
tion which they may hope to see maintained—viz. ten shillings on 
each hundred weight of sugar; and at the same time has made 
known to the British producers that it means to restrict the com- 
petition with which they will have to contend to the free-labour 
sugar of foreign countries. 

The produce of Cuba and Brazil will continue to be excluded by 
this new rule—for the governments of those countries will not com- 


pel their subjects to abandon the slave trade, and they refuse to 
KK 
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listen to any negociation embracing a recommendation to abolish 
slavery. But if we exclude the sugars of Brazil and Cuba, is there 
not reason to apprehend that British manufactures will be shut out 
from Brazilian and Cuban ports? Our trade with Brazil now 
amounts to about £5,000,000 annually ;—how far is this trade placed 
in jeopardy? The Brazilian government have announced their de- 
termination of raising the amount of duties on the admission of arti- 
cles of British manufactures, it is true; but we are ofopinion that 
our trade with Brazil will not, and cannot be destroyed, or even 
seriously injured, by any mere change in the Brazilian custom-house 
regulations; firstly, because Brazil is not a manufacturing country 
and does not at present possess the elements for becoming one; se- 
condly, because England can supply manufactured goods better and 
cheaper than any other country. Besides, it must not be forgotten 
that we receive a very large amount of the commodities of Brazil— 
the preparation of which does not depend upon, nor necessarily tend 
to encourage the slave trade. As long as England affords a market 
to the coffees, drugs, wood, cotton, and hides of Brazil, it is scarcely 
probable that she will decline to receive from this country the cottons, 
linens, hardware, and woollens, which she requires. When she 
presses us to admit her sugars, we reply, ‘“‘free yourself from the 
stains of the slave trade and slavery, and immediately our ports are 
open to you! 

In estimating the commercial results likely to accrue from the 
Government measure, we must not omit to take into account the 
expansion of British trade pretty nearly certain to follow the estab- 
lishment of a traffic in sugar with Manilla and China. In 1837, the 
population of the Philippine Islands, subject to Spain, was 
3,202,760 souls; and since that period the islands have advanced in 
population and commercial prosperity—circumstances that seem 
favourable to British enterprise. 

No considerable augmentation of revenue can be anticipated | 
from the new duties for some time. ‘The increase from the East 
will probably be counterbalanced by a diminution of the revenue 
arising from West India produce, in consequence of diminished 
production and short crops. But eventually, the duties on the im- 
ports from China, Java, and Manilla, cannot fail to bring a consider- 
able sum to the exchequer. 

Sir Robert Peel is censured strongly for attempting to draw a dis- 
tinction between the produce of free-labour and slave-labour states. 
The pamphlet of Mr. Ritchie is published as an expostulation to the 
committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society,urging that 
important body of disinterested philanthropists not to throw the weight 
of their influence into the minister’s scale; and a large section of 
those who have hitherto been the warmest advocates for the extermt- 

nation of the slave trade and the abolition of slavery, call upon the 
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minister to abandon a hopeless contest with the slave dealers of Cuba 
and Brazil. We think that the motives which have influenced the 
Government are not properly estimated, and that the consequences 
of opening the British markets to the sugars of these two countries 
have not been fully considered. We have spent upwards of 
£15,000,000 in carrying out the slave preventive system—but all to 
no purpose. It is a melancholy fact that the Stave Trabve flourishes 
this moment in all its appalling atrocities as vigorously as ever. 
‘Millions of money,” to employ the words of Sir Fowell Buxton, 
‘and multitudes of lives have been sacrificed, and in return for all, 
we have only the afflicting conviction that the slave trade is as far as 
ever from being suppressed.” We pray those who are become in- 
different respecting this fearful traffic, to ponder on the following 
narrative, extracted from “ Fifty Days on Board a Slaver,”—-a pub- 
lication by the Rev. P. G. Hill, chaplain of her Majesty’s ship, 
Cleopatra. The circumstance he relates took place in the April of 
last year, when the Progresso, slaver, was captured in the Mozams 
bique Channel by the Cleopatra :— 


A squall approached, of which I and others who had laid down on 
deck received warning by a few heavy drops of rain. ‘Then ensued a scene 
the horrors of which it is impossible to depict. ‘The hands having to shorten 
sail suddenly, uncertain as to the force of the squall, found the poor helpless 
creatures lying about the deck an obstruction to getting at the ropes, and 
doing what was required. This caused the order to send them all below, 
which was immediately obeyed. The night, however, being intensely hot 
and close, 400 wretched beings thus crammed into a hold, twelve yards in 
length, seven in breadth, and only three feet and a half in height, speedily 
began to make an effort to reissue to the open air. Being thrust back, and 
striving the more to get out, the after-hatch was forced down on them. Over 
the other hatchway in the fore-part of the vessel, a wooden grating was 
fastened. To this the sole inlet for the air, the suffocating heat of the hold, 
and, perhaps, panic from the strangeness of their situation, made them press, 
and thus great part of the space below was rendered useless. ‘They crowded 
to the grating, and, clinging to it for air, completely barred its entrance. 
They strove to force their way through apertures in length fourteen inches, 
and barely six inches in breadth, and in some instances succeeded. The 
cries —the heat, I may say without exaggeration, the smoke of their torment 
—which ascended, can be compared to nothing earthly. One of the Span- 
iards gave warning that the consequences would be ‘*many deaths.” 
Thursday, April 13th( Holy Thursday, ) the Spaniard’s prediction of lastnight, 
this morning was fearfully verified. Fifty-four crushed and mangled corpses 
were lifted up from the slave deck ; some were brought to the gangway and 
thrown overboard ; some were emaciated from disease ; many were bruised 
and bloody. Antonio tells me that some were found strangled—their 
hands stili grasping each others throats—and tongues protruding from their 
mouths. The bowels of one were crushed out; they had been trampled 


to death, for the most part, the weaker under the feet of the stronger, in 
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the madness and torment of suffocation from crowd and heat. It was a 
horrid sight as they passed one by one—the stiff distorted limbs smeared 
with blood and filth—to be cast into the sea; some still quivering were laid 
on the deck to die ; salt water thrown on them to revive them, and a little 
fresh water poured into their mouths. 


Now, when we know to a moral certainty, that if we admit into 
England the sugars of Brazil and Cuba, this abominable and bloody 
trade will at once be doubled, are we not bound to pause and ask 
the God of mercy are we justified, with such a certainty before our 
eyes, in taking a step that will be attended with such results? The 
slave driver is deaf to every augument that does not touch his inte- 
rests—is it impossible that the difference in the duties on free-labour 
and on slave-labour sugars may induce him to consider whether, on 
the whole, it may not be for his interest to employ the labour of free 
men ? 

The fact that her Majesty’s Government have declared the produce 
of every free-labour state in the world, admissible at a moderate 
duty, will show to foreign countries, that they are actuated by no 
selfish motives in excluding slave-trade sugar ; and will, we would 
humbly venture to hope, hasten the time when liberty, hand-in-hand 
with Christian truth, ‘‘ will cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea!” ‘The question, as Sir J. F. Buxton remarks, presents itself in 
this form :— 

“ Shall England, which has hitherto been the only hope of Africa 
—which has cheerfully paid £20,000,000 for the emancipation of 
her own slaves, which has, as some of us think, derived more true 
glory from this, than from Trafalgar or Waterloo—shall this England, 
which has hitherto thought no labours and no sacrifices too great for 
the accomplishment of this special object, now turn round, and by 
a single act, do more for the promotion of the slave-trade than she 
has ever done for its suppression; and be the very means of pour- 


ing down upon Africa a more aggravated load of misery, ruin, crime, 
and desolation, than she has ever yet endured 2” 
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Art. VIIL. 
1. Lzecursions through the Slave States of America. By G. W. 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH, F.R.S., F.G.S. Murray. 2vols. 8vo. 1844. 
2. J Letter to the Chairman of the Anti-Slavery Meeting, Glasgow, 
from Judge O’NEALL, South Carolina, U.S. May Ist, 1844. 


Tue abolition of slavery in the United States of America, is certain- 
ly one of the most difficult and complicated subjects, our all-reform- 
ing age has to grapple with. It brings into collision the general laws 
of humanity with the fundamental principles of civil society: the 
right of property. It opposes national freecom to national re- 
sources, and advocates privileges (with no apparent benefit) for one 
class of society, at the expense and certain loss of the other, as we 
shall see in the sequel. 

But it is certainly a very erroneous opinion (which seems to pre- 
vail even in the United States themselves) that by the fundamental 
laws of the Union, Congress has no right to decide on the slave 
question. It is true, that certain rights and functions are by the 
American constitution conceded to the individual states, 7. e. to 
their governors and legislative assemblies, but in what these rights 
consist, has been a bone of contention among the different parties 
ever since the administration of George Washington. The individual 
states, though sovereign, are nevertheless not allowed to maintain an 
army or navy of their own, to conclude a commercial treaty with other 
nations, to issue coin, or to make regulations at variance with the 
Jaws of the Union in general. Congress is, on the other hand, not 
allowed to meddle in the ¢nternal affairs of the states, or to issue laws 
endangering their independence. A compact couched in such general 
terms, is naturally open to misinterpretations, and the abolitionists 
are of opinion, that the continuance of slavery in the southern states, 
endangers the prosperity and existence of the Union in general, and 
that the question thus necessarily comes within the reach, and be- 
longs to the Forum of Congress. 

As the question resolvesitself into three peculiar points,—pecu- 
niary, moral, and political, we shall begin our examination with the 
former, and treat the question, for the present, purely in a material 
point of view. The first inquiry that presents itself to our consider- 
ation, is then the question: whether the national resources of the 
United States would be materially affected by the abolition of 
slavery; in other words, whether slavery is a necessary condition of 
the agricultural prosperity of the southern and south-western states 
of the Union; considering that these slave provinces furnish by 
themselves, 80 millions of dollars’ worth in cotton alone, consequent- 
ly 4-5ths of the annual exportation of the whole Union. 

The following statistical table of the increase and decrease of the 
number of slaves in the various states of the Union, from 1789 to 
1830, will greatly assist us in solving the question at issue : 
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STATE 1790 1800 1810 1820 1830 
Maine.......... ienena seeeer cas — ‘ea | 
New Hampshire. . 158 + St skeen os ees | 
Vermont........ 17 ee ° eeceee | eeeee | 
Massachusetts oe.) re cereee | ceeeee | eeeces 
Rhode Island 952 381 103 48 17 
Connecticut ....| 2,759 951 310 97 25 
New York...... 21,324 | 20,343 } 15,017 | 10,088 75 
New Jersey 11,423 | 12,422 | 10,851 | 7,657 | 2,254 
Pennsylvania ....| 3,737¢) 1,706 795 211 493 
Delaware ...... 8,887 6,453 4,177 4,509 3,292 
Maryland ......{ 103,036 | 105,635 | 11 1,502 | 107,398 | 102,294 
Virginia... ......| 203,427 |345,796 | 392,518 | 425,153 | 469,757 | 
N. Carolina 100.572 |133,296 | 168,824 | 205,017 | 245,601 | 
S. Carolina...... 107,094 |146,151 | 196,365 | 258,475 |315,401 
Georgia ........| 29,264 | 59,404 | 105,218 | 149,656 | 217,531 
OE See ee ere coceee | 41,879 | 117,549 
Mississippi..-... | +++ 3,489 | 17,088 | 32,814 | 65,659 
Louisiana ...... ee eee 34,660 | 69,064 |109,588 
Tennesee ....-.- 3,417 | 13,584 | 44,535 | 80,107 | 141,603 
Kentucky ...... 11,830 4,034 | 80,561 |126,7382 | 165,213 
eee Te ) aeeess 8 eeeeee 9 Secene E wee «. | eooses 
rs ee 135 237 sere 
Allinois ......++ inn we 168 970 747\| 
es a, sre 3,011 | 10,222 | 25,0819 
Columbia ...... sacion 3,244 | 5,895 | 6,377 6,119 | 
Michigan .....- errr oeews SAG ccvces 32 
Arcansas.. sees) o- cone 3B eiennse 1,617 4,576 | 
Total ..00s++++e| 697,897 | 893,041 |1,191,364) ,538,064/2,009,031 
While the whole 

population of the 
United States 
amounted in these 
years seeees.. |3,929,827'5,305,925|7,239,814/9,638,131]12,866,920 




















* Maine formed at that time one state with Massachussets, where slavery 
had already previously been abolished. 
+ Number of slaves remaining in that state at the time when slavery was | 
abolished. The same is with regard to the number of slaves in all the other 

Northern states, as far down as Maryland. 
+ The Quakers and Germans had immigrated into this state already, be- 
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fore the war of the Revolution, and endeavoured, by emancipation, as well 
as by their own free labour, to diminish the number of slaves. 

§ By the settlement of slave owners from the south. 

|| There are, properly speaking, no slaves, but indentured coloured ser- 
vants. In Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 1t is mostly owing to the activity of 
the Germans, that the introduction of Negro slaves had become an unprofit- 
able affair, most of the Germans in Pennsylvania are abolitionists. 

4] This increase of more than double the number within,ten years, has, 
even in modern times, greatly limited the immigration of the Germans. 








A close inspection of the foregoing official table will enable us to 
draw the following conclusions. 

1. That the climate and agricultural relation in the northern states 

have rendered slavery unprofitable in many of them, so that abolition 
of slavery was there effected without any material loss to the planters. 
The race of slaves has there become gradually extinct in consequence 
of the little employment they could find as free men in districts where 
even husbandry and agriculture are carried on by white people. 
Thus, the state of New Hampshire, ex. gr., counted in the year 1790, 
about 141,900 inhabitants* and among them 150 slaves, which latter 
had diminished in ten years to six, and became shortly after extinct 
altogether. In this state as well as in almost all those situated 
north to the Connecticut river, the winter lasts eight months, from the 
beginning of October to the end of May. The cold is usually 
from fifteen to twenty degrees below Zero (Fahrenheit), and the heat 
in the months of July and August, frequently exceeds 110 degrees 
Fahrenheit, while the change in the temperature is so rapid and fre- 
quent, that there is often twenty degrees difference within afew hours, 
from midday toevening. Inthis climate Negro slaves are a highly 
expensive and precarious property, bearing far less interest than the 
capital embarked in commerce and manufactures. The abolition of 
slavery in these states was consequently the natural result of their 
little value, as well as of the declaration of independence of the 
Union; by which latter, free scope was given to the American 
capitalist to employ his money also in foreign trade and manufac- 
tures. 
_ 2. That the number of slaves in Maryland (where slavery still exists,) 
is yearly diminishing, owing particularly to the increasing number of 
German settlers in the western part of that state. Thus,in the 
year 1790, the population of Maryland consisted of 319,728 souls, 
among which were 103,036 slaves; the latter thus forming about one 
third of the whole ; while in 1830, when the population amounted 
to 447,040 souls, only 102,294 slaves were amongst them, being con- 
sequently less than one fourth of the whole. 


ee = — -_ ee — 





* This number, together with the whole of the preceding table, are taken 
from the official archives.at Washington. 
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The climate and soil of that state are not favourable for the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, and still less of rice or sugar. The chief productions 
are maise and tobacco. ‘The price of the latter has become gradually 
more and more depressed by the competition inthe culture of that 
article in Ohio, Kentucky, and Virginia, while vast tracts of land in 
the east have become entirely impoverished and unfit for any other 
eo by the previous culture of tobacco. 

. That although the absolute number of slaves in the district of 
Columbia, had nearly doubled in thirty years, from 3,244 to 6,119, 
their proportion to the white population had nev ertheless decreased 
within that period; for, while that proportion was in 1800 as 3 to 14, 
it was in 1830 as 6 to 40, so that the proportion of the whites to the 
slaves had in that period increased by nearly the half. 

4. That no new state, situated north to the river Potomac, such as 
I}linois, Indiana, Michigan, &c., ever even tried to introduce slavery, 
notwithstanding their constitutional right to do so, while on the con- 
trary, all the new southern states, such as Tenessee, Alabama, 
Missouri, Arcansas, &c., owe their rapid flourishing rise chiefly to 
slavery ; and that moreover the increase of the Negro population in 
these states had been more rapid and far greater “than the white. 
Thus was in Virginia, ex. gr., the proportion of the Negroes*to the 
total population in the year 1790 as 1 to 3}, while in 1830 the propor- 
tion Was as 1 to 2 3-5tis, an increase of more than one third. Nor must 
we forget that the earlier Negro population of this state, on this side 
of the Alleghany mountains, is closely condensed, the land lying west 
to the same being altogether cultivated by Germans or enterprising 
Yankees. ‘This state supplies the greatest number of slaves for ex- 


portation to Mississippi, Missouri, and Alabama, whither more than 
20,000 Negroes are annually transplanted. 

The climate of Virginia is, perhaps, the most salubrious in the 
Union; aud its very fertile soil is capable of being cultivated by 
white men, 

Had the importation of slaves from Africa been permitted, Vir- 
ginia would long since have abolished slavery as injurious to her 
prosperity. Now, however, she forms the cradle of slavery, paraly- 
zing her commerce and industry, and degrading her talented citizens 
to mere slave-brokers. Should a law ever be passed, prohibiting 
the exportation of slaves from one state to another, Virginia would 


in that case be obliged to set free a part at least of her slaves for lack 


of employment. ‘A sound negro of twenty to thirty years old, costs 


in average 800 dollars; and ‘when the price of cotton was ‘thirty 


cents per pound, a good Negro was paid for, even as high as 
1,000 dollars. 


The same is the case with Kentucky,* where the Negro population 


a 





“* The climate being the same as that of Ohio, where thousands of Ger- 
mans have settled and are doing well. 
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has increased from 1790 to 1830 nearly fourteen fold,—the whole 
population of that state amounting in 1790 to not more than 73,077 
souls, while in 1830 it amounted to 687,917. ‘Thus the proportion 
of slaves to the white, was, in 1790, as 1 to6, and in 1830, as 6 to 25, 
or more than one fifth of the whole population. 

If the new states of the south had not introduced slavery among 
themselves, by which means the price of the Negro slaves was in- 
creased, Kentucky, which sees on the one hand, the evils arising to 
her own prosperity from the existence of slavery in her territory, 
and on the other, the wholesome consequences of its abolition in her 
neighbouring state, Ohio,—Kentucky, we say, would likewise long 
since have abolisied slavery altogether. Thus, the formation of the 
new states in the south only serves to favour slavery in the more 
northern slave states; while on the contrary, the formation of new 
states in the north, serves to counteract the baneful system. 

That the slave population in the new and fertile states of the 
south increases even more rapidly than the white, rendering the 
political dominion of the latter over the former a matter of necessity. 
All the land, wealth, property, and political rights, belong exclusively 
to the minority of the population, a minority that becomes every 
year more so, and which can maintain themselves in the possession of 
their rights and property, only by a moral preponderance alone. At 
the time when slavery was abolished in the north, the Negroes formed 
but a slender portion in the various states—scarcely one tenth of the 
population, and in many states hardly even a twentieth part. The 
climate of the north is more favourable to the white than the black 
race; and it was easily anticipated that the minority of the Negroes 
would become more so in the process of time. No danger was, 
therefore, apprehended to accrue from their emancipation, and, even, 
concessions to them of some political privileges, for the white 
people. But such js not at all the case in the southern states, whose 
whole possessions, whose physical and civil existence rest on the 
existence of slavery. The minority forms there the state, and the 
majority the property. 

The question is here not merely about the rights of certain 
classes of one and the same society, but about a thing, an object, to 
taise it to a subject, to acitizen of a democratic republic ; to trans- 
form the property of the state into those who participated in it; to 
incorporate an entirely savage race, standing upon the lowest stage 
of civilization, witha people who have attained the highest degree 
of political developement. And this race, this property of the white, 
is yearly increasing at such a rate as to increase with them also the 
gain, labour, and jealousy of the white. 

Thus, the state of South Carolina, ex. gr., which supplies the mar- 
ket with the best and finest cotton, counted in 1790, only 249,073 
inhabitants, and among tliem 107,094 slaves. In 1830, the number 
of the population had increased to 581,185, among which were no 
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less than 315,401 slaves. ‘The proportion of the slaves to the white 
was thus, in 1790, as 1 to 2-1 ninth or 7 to 15; while in 1830, the pro- 
portion was as 8 to 5. 

The number of white has increased within 40 years from 141,979, 
to 265,784, consequently about 87 per cent., while the number of 
the black has increased within that same period from 107,183 to 
315,401, consequently about 200 per cent., rendering thus the propor- 
tion of the increase of the black with that of the white, as 200 to 87, 
or about 2 3-tenths to 1. 

In Tenessee, the black formed in 1790 scarcely atwelfth part of 
the whole population, while in 1830 thev constituted aleady more 
than a fifth of the same. ‘The white population had increased there 
in that period by more than 1805 per cent. (from 35,791 to 681,904), 
yet, notwithstanding the enormity of that increase of the white, it 
is comparatively insignificant to that of the black, which is not less 
than 4045 per cent.—or as 20 to 9 with regard to the white. 

6. That the number of slaves in the whole Union—though ten 
States had abolished slavery, and four new ones had never introduced 
it—has increased from 700,000 to about two millions, until 1830, 
(or to more than three millions until now). The whole popula- 
tion of the Union amounted in 1790 to about three millions, the 
negroes forming little less than the fourth part of the number. 
In 1830, it had increased to thirteen millions, of which the 
negroes formed rather less than a sixth, and in the present more 
recent times, when the population is computed to about sixteen 
millions, the slaves form nearly one fifth of the whole. It is thus 
obvious, that with regard to the Union collectively, the number of 
slaves has cer tainly decreased, compared to that of the white popu- 
lation ; nevertheless, that decrease is nowise in due proportion to 
the increased commerce, industry, wealth, civilization, and popula- 
tion of the Union. 

An elaborate official statistical account of the production of 
cotton, as drawn up in 1837, by the Secretary of State, Mr. Wood- 
bury, appeared in the Washington Globe, of the 23rd of October, 
1837, of which the following are the results :— 


Of pounds. 
In 1802 the production of cottons was ...... 55,000,000 


1803 . = 5 weeeee 60,000,000 
1804. - 7 “ weeeee 65,000,000 
1805 “ ‘ seseee 70,000,000 
1806 7 7 ia seeeee 80,000,000 
1807 “ " ‘ weeeee 80,000,000 
1808 i ie “ veceee 75,000,000 
1809 3 * a weeeee 82,000,000 
‘ 1810 


99 9? 99 e®eeceeve 85,000,000 
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The average increase was thus about 33 millions annually. 

In comparing these data with the preceding ones regarding the 
slaves, we shall find the increase of the cotton production, nearly 
in exact proportion with the increase of slaves in the cotton- 
growing States. The production of rice, has, upon the whole, 
been rather on the decrease, while that of tobacco is still on the 
increase, though it is cultivated in Ohio exclusively by free German 
labourers. 

From 1792 to 1800, the increase of cotton, annually, was some- 
what more than four millions of pounds. The later decrease is 
owing to the embargo law, which had greatly affected the commer- 
cial intercourse with England. 

In 1811, the production of cotton throughout the world, was as 
follows :— 

Of pounds. 
The United States of America ........++ 80,000,000 
Brasil cccccc ccccccecescecccecececs SOOR000 
West Indies ccccce ccocccecccccccecces 12,000,000 
Egypt wcccccccccccneccccccccccecce 84,000 
The other African States cocccccces 44,000,000 
BE TD. nn. cc 6006606006068 6650600087 
The other Asiatic States coccee cess 146,000,000 
Mexico andthe other South American States 57,000,000 
The other countries .......-eeeeeeeee+ 11,000,000 





Total... ..555,084,000 


Thus, the United States furnished 16-111, and Eygpt, an item 
hardly worth mentioning in the whole production of cotton. 

From 1811 to 1821, the cotton production in the United States, 
was as follow :— 


Of pounds. 
1812 secceceess 75,000,000 
1813 sesseseees 75,000,000 
1814 Le ceeeaeee 70,000,000 
1815 oes eesees 100,000,000 
1816 se eeceeess 124,000,000 
1817 eccecesee 130,000,000 
1818 elledin st oe 125,000,000 
1819 cv eeeesess 167,000,000 
1820 ececccsecce 160,000,000 


The annual increase until 1819, amounts to nearly11 5-7ths millions, 
or about 233 per cent., an increase corresponding with that of the 
slaves during that period. It 1s true, that there appears no increase 
in the years 1813, and 1814, but this may be attributed to the war 
which had then been declared against England, while the decrease 
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in 1820, may be owing to the failing of the crop through frost and 
inclemency of the weather. 

In 1821, the cotton production throughout the world, was as 
follow :— 





Of pounds. 
The United States of America ; . 180,000,000 
Brazil . : , : ‘ ; . 82,000,000 
West Indies . : : . ‘ . 10,000,000 
Kgypt ° ° , ‘ , 6,000,000 
The other States of Africa ; . 40,000,000 
East Indies : : . , . 175,000,000 
The other States of Asia, Mexico, and South ~~ 
America , : ‘ ; . 44,000,000 
The other countries . ‘ ‘ . 8,000,000 





Total... . 630,000,000 | 


The United States thus supplied, they themselves, 2-7ths of the | 
whole quantity in that year, showing at the same time an increase | 
of twenty millions of the preceding year, which was accompanied 
by a great importation of slaves from Africa. 

The production of cotton had decreased in all the other countries 
with the sole exception of Egypt, and the increase in the English 
colonies amounted in the ten years, from 1811 to 1821, to no more 
than five millions, or 5-7ths per cent. per annum, while in the United 
States, the increase during that period was more than double, or 
twenty-three per cent. per annum, which corresponds with the pre- 
vious statement of the increase of slaves during that period. ‘The | 
increase in Egypt in that time amounted to 5,900,000 pourds, an 
annual increase of 703 per cent. Thus, the cotton production in 
Egypt, might prove the best means of counteracting the continuance 
of slavery in the United States. 

Brazil exports but little cotton to Europe, notwithstanding the 
favourable climate, and the continual importation of slaves. 

From 1821 to 1830,the cotton production in the United States suf: 
fered much from misgrowth, and the monetary crisis in 1825, though 
its influence was but slightly felt on the increase of the slaves. The 
continual fluctuations in trade and in the natural productions of 
America, are closely connected with that of paper money, and the 
continual over-planting, over-manufacturing, and over-trading in 
general. 


The cotton production in the United States, from 1822 to 1830, | 
was as follow :— 











1822 . 4 210,000,000 
1823 . .-:185,000,000 
1824 . 215,000,000 


1825 » «255,000,000 
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1826 . «850,000,000 
1827 . 4 270,000,000 
1828 . «825,000,000 
1829 . «865,000,000 
1830 . . 850,000,000 


Thus, the annual increase amounted in average during that un- 
happy period, to about 15 5-9ths of millions, or 73 per cent. 
Young rising nations are, as it appears, not unlike children, who will 
fall a hundred times before they learn to walk, without however doing 
material harm to themselves. 


In the year 1831 the cotton production throughout the world, was 
as follows :— 


Of pounds. 
The United States : ‘ ' . $85,000,000 
Brazil . ‘ ' ; , - 988,000,000 
West Indies ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ 9,000,000 
Egypt , ° . , 18,000,000 
The other States of Africa . ‘ - 86,000,000 
East Indies ‘ . : ; - 180,000,000 
The other States of Asia ‘ - 115,000,000 
Mexico and South America ‘ - $85,000,000 
The other countries ; . ; 4,000,000 





Total. ...820,000,000 

In 1831, the cotton production had thus increased in the United 
States alone, about thirty-five millions of pounds, (nearly about the 
whole produce of Brazil). That of the Kast Indies had increased 
from 1821 to 1831, in exactly the same ratio as in the preceeding ten 
years, namely, by about five millions ; that of Egypt however, had 
risen from six to eighteen millions, and had consequently tripled the 
amount within ten years. The cotton production throughout the 
world, had increased from 1811 to 1831, from 555 to 820 millions, 
being an increase of about 265 millions within twenty years, while 
the increase within that period in the United States alone, was 
no less than 305 millions, consequently more than that of the whole 
world taken together. 

In attempting to conclude of the increase of slavery in the United 
States from that of this staple commodity, we must take into con- 
sideration two points; first, whether that article might not as well 
have been produced also by white people ; and second, whether that 
production stands in exact proportion with the decrease and increase 
of its consumption, so as to ensure to the planters a sufficient inter- 
est in the outlay of their capital. 

The first point has, we think, been sufficiently settled by what we 
have stated in the preceding: pages,: and we have only to add here, 
that even were it possible to cultivate cotton by white hands, their 
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expenses would still be too great to enable the American planter to 
compete with those in Egypt and Bengal, or to employ so much capi- 
tal on its culture. A negro in South Carolina costs not more than 
twenty dollars in average, and his maintenance can no ways be com- 
pared to the high wages of a white man there, which are no less than 
four or five dollars daily. At the present low price of cotton, a 
Southern planter can still afford to give thirty dollars for an acre of 
uncleared land, and gain twenty per cent. on it by the work of his 
negro slaves, while it would hardly be worth one dollar, were he to 
cultivate it by hired free hands. And to this circumstance alone, 
must, indeed, be ascribed the present low prices of land in the West 
Indies. Plantations in Jamaica and Demerara, which formerly 
yielded 10,0002. sterling annually, can now hardly be disposed of for 
that sum. 

With regard to the second point, it is generally assumed, that the 
population of the whole globe amounts to about 800 millions of souls, 
The quantity of cotton produced in 1831, would thus supply each in- 
dividual with one pound of thatarticle in average for clothing. Con- 
sidering, however, that not more than the half of the whole popula- 
tion make use of our cotton, in consequence of difference in climate 
and customs, we would not be far from the mark in allowing two 
pounds of cotton to each individual in general. In all the countries 
situated near the Equator, we should suppose that 1} pounds would 
suffice annually for each person; but in proportion as men live re- 
moved from the line, the consumption of cotton increases from four 
to eight pounds annua'ly for each individual, and for those in the 
vicinity of the poles even as much as twelve pounds. As the great- 
est part of the inhabited world lies near the Equator and between 
the tropics, we may fairly assume, that the average consumption of 
each individual yearly, is two pounds of cotton. Accordingly, the 
production of cotton of 1831, was still in proportion to its consump- 
tion. Assuming further more, that the remaining 400 millions of 
individuals may at least in part, henceforth adopt clothing of cotton, 
it is obvious that the production of that commodity in the United 
States—if the other countries do not make further progress in its 
culture than was hitherto the case—may be increased to 2,000 millions, 
without losing its fair proportion to the consumption thereof. By a 

early increase of twenty per cent., nine years would thus si 
sufficed to produce that quantity, and until then, the yearly increase 
of slavery might fairly have been expected to take place, despite all 
the efforts of the abolitionists to the contrary. 

The cultivation of rice, formerly a staple article of the slave states, 
has of late been greatly neglected by the increased culture of cotton, 
a rather favourable circumstance for the slaves, the cultivation of rice 
proving not only a very toilsome and fatiguing labour, but even 
dangerous for the lives of the slaves from the dampness of the soil. 
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Ihe mortality of the slaves on rice plantations is computed to ten 
per cent. annually, and on sugar plantations from seven to eight. 
These losses of lives sustained annually by the planters, are certainly 
toa great degree recovered by the highest prices of those commo- 
dities, but they enhance on the other hand also the value of the slaves 
themselves, which is the principal cause of the establishment of re- 
gular slave-nurseries, as well as of clandestine importation of slaves 
from Africa, 

Tobacco was originally cultivated in the United States by slaves 
alone ; and it appears from official accounts* that the crops of 1622, 
did not exceed 60,000 pounds, but that they had so increased within 
seventeen years (until 1639) that the Grand Assembly found it expe- 
dient to pass a law of having the crops of the year 1639 and 1640— 
amounting in all to 220,000 pounds—committed to the flames, in 
order to keep up the price of the article by its scarcity. Notwith- 
standing however this measure, it appears that the crop of tobacco 
in 1709, amounted to nearly twenty-mine millions of pounds, eleven 
millions of which were consumed in England, and the remainder on 
the Continent. In the years from 1744 to 1776, (until the outbreak 
of the Revolution,) the crops of tobacco throughout the whole of 
the British colonies in America, amounted to forty millions of pounds, 
seven millions of which were consumed in England, and the re- 
mainder on the continent of Europe. In the four years immediately 
preceding the Revolution (from 1772 to 1775) the annual exporta- 
tion of tobacco amounted to 90,300,000 pounds, 

The exportation of tobacco from 1776 till 1782, and its consump- 
tion in Europe during that period, were as follow :—- 

















| Number of Number consumed|Number consumed 
Year. | exported in England, or} or stored up, on 
pounds. | exported from) the continent of 
| thence. Europe. 
| 1776 | = 14,498,500 “amy 14,498,500 
1777 |) 2,441,214 recess 2,441,214 
| 1778 | 11,961,533 7,520,550 4,440,183 
| 1779 | 17,155,907 10,982,899 6,173,008 
| 1780 | 17,424,267 11,474,791 5 950,176 
| 1781 13,339,168 7,600,296 5,783,672 
| 1782 9 828,244 6,364,813 3,463,431 
Total ..| 86,649,533 43,943,349 42,705,984 
| 














* Vide ‘ National Gazette” of Philadelphia, 6th October, 1836. 
+In this year England exported to the Continent, 20 millions of its old store. 


+ In this year England exported 60 millions of its old store to the Conti- 
nent of Europe. 
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The whole exportation during the seven years, amounted ther 
fore in average, annually, to 12,378,504 pounds, while 33,974,949 
pounds out of the 86,649,533 exported from America, were captured 
by the English upon the high seas. 

After the declaration of independence, and adoption of the present 
American Constitution by many of the States, from 1787 to 1789, 
the items of the above table were as follow :— 



































Exported {Exported to England, |Exported to the other Eu- 
Year. from where it was con-| ropean countries, where 
America. sumed or stored up.| it was consumed or 
stored up. 
1787 | 90,041,000 45,379,795 4.4.661,205 
1788 | 88,595,000 39,600,404. 48,995,186 
1789 | 88,675,000 48,831,232 39,843,768 
Total..| 267,311,000 | 133,811,431 133,500,159 





The average exportation annually was thus, above eighty-nine 
millions of pounds!! What new life has not freedom called forth 
in the United States of America !—what an increase of activity— 
among slaves ! ! 


The following table gives a survey of both raw and manufactured 
tobacco exported from the U. S. from 1790 to 1835. 

















Year. | Barrels of Tobacco.| Pounds of Manufactured 
Tobacco. 

1790* 118,460 | Ve... 
1791 111,272 81,122 
1792 112,424 117,874 
1793 59,947 137,784 
1794 72,958 19,370 
1795 61,050 20,263 
1796 69,018 29,18] 
1797 58,167 12,805 
1798 68,567 142,269 
1799 96,070 406,076 
1800 78,686 457,713 
1801 103,758 472,282 
1802 77,721 233,591 
1803 86,291 152,415 
1804 83,341 298,139 
1805 71,251 428,460 














* Uncommon exportation. 


Outbreak of the French Revolution. 
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Year. | Barrels of Tobacco.| Pounds of Manufactured 
Tobacco. 
1806* 83,186 381,733 
1807+ 62,236 274,952 
1808 9,576 36,332 
1s09t 53,921 350,835 
1810 84,134 529,285 
1811 35,828 752,553 
1812 26,094. 588,618 
18134 5,314 285,512 
1814 3,125 79,377 
1815 #* 85,337 1,034,043 
1816 69,241 576,246 
1817 68,365 1,115,874 
1818 84,337 1,486,240 
1819 69,427 926,833 
1820 83,940 593,358 
1821 66,858 1,332,949 
1822 83,169 1,414,424 
1823 99,000 1,987,507 
1824 77,883 2,477,990 
1825 75,984. 1,871,368 
1826 64,098 2,179,774 
1827 100,025 2,730,255 
1828 96,278 2,637,411 
1829 77,131 2,619,399 
1830 85,810 3,199,151 
1831 86,718 3,639,856 
1832 106,806 3,456,071 
1833 83,153 3,790,310 
1834 87,979 3,956,579 
1835 94,353 3,817,854 





Taking a barrel to weigh 1200]bs. in average, the annual export 
of the last 21 years was thus nearly 100 millions of pounds, or about 
the same quantity as in the four years from 1772 till 1775. The ex- 





* Decree of Berlin and Maryland. 

+ Embargo law. 

+ Decreeof Rambouillet. 

§ Declaration of War against England. 
| War with England. 

ji War with England. 

** Peace with England. 
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portation of raw tobacco has thus neither materially increased nor 
decreased within the last 60 or 70 years. 

The European consumption seems never to have exceeded the 
number of 100 millions of pounds, while the revolutionary wars 
seem to have acted as a great check upon the exportation of tobacco 
from the U. S., the effects of which are still felt. 

Before the outbreak of the Revolution, the exportation had regu- 
larly increased every year; in the years from 1763 till 1770, it had 
increased by nearly 38 millions above that of the period from 1744 
till 1746, and in the years from 1772 till 1775, 1t again increased by 
more than 31} millions, The reason is apparent; before the out- 
break of the Revolution, the American colonies had provided the 
whole of Europe with tobacco, but the exportation received a check 
by the war with England, which induced many Europeans to culti- 
vate that plant themselves at home. Thus, France alone, supplied 
the Continent in the years from 1818 to 1820, nearly thirty-one 
millions killogrammes, equal to more than 77 millions of pounds 


of tobacco. From 1818 to 1820, the crops of that article had there 
nearly doubled, as follow :— 





Killg. 
1818 the crop was only .... 7,418,000 
1819, ee 10,360,000 
1820, n . «213,155,000 
30,933,000 


From 1832 to 1835, a decrease is rather observable to have taken 
place in the exportation of raw tobacco; and the monetary crisis of 
the following years, was certainly not calculated to ameliorate the 
condition. 

The European production of that article seems thus to set limits 

to the extension and increase of slavery, as far as that article is con- 
cerned. What a blessing it were, if the soil of some of the 
European countries were also fit for the culture of cotton! Then 
indeed, might we have all reason to .expect a speedy cessation of 
slavery. 
- Neither do we despair of seeing our hopes one day realized by 
that fact, Spain and Naples being to our opinion regions, which, 
under different circumstances and different laws, might be ren- 
dered capable of producing cotton, equal to that of any state in the 
Union. 

On the other hand, the loss sustained by the American planter 
from the production of that article in Europe, is more than com- 
pensated by the increased consumption of it in the United States 
themselves. The American statists compute the yearly con- 
sumption. of tobacco in their country to average one hundred 
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millions of pounds, a consumption equal to the maximum of the 
exportation. 

By this statement, about seven pounds of tobacco would come to 
each head annually, women and children included, and the whole 
amounting to about twenty millions of dollars annuelly. In the city of 
New York alone, cigars, to the amount of 80,000 dollars, were con- 
sumed in the year 1810; and in 1835 it had increased to 120,000 
dollars. ‘The “‘ Commercial Advertizer” of New York estimates the 
consumption of tobacco in that city to 3,650,000 dollars annually, or 
10,000 dollars per day. The value of the annual consumption of 
bread in that city, reckoning thirteen ounces per head a day, and a 
barrel of flour at ten dollars, would be no more than '3,493,050, a 
sum much less than that of tobacco. It is generally assumed, that 
the consumption of tobacco in the United States, in proportion to 
the population, is eight times as much asin France, and three times 
as much as in England. 

This increased consumption of tobacco in the Union itself has 
induced many planters there to cultivate that plant, not only in 
Maryland and Virginia, but also and chiefly in Kentucky, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Connecticut, and four 
or five other free states. Considering, moreover, the rapid increase 
of population and the vast number of immigrants from Europe, 
(about 1,000 weekly in New York alone,) itis evident that the pro- 
duction of tobacco in the United States may still be increased for 
centuries without caming in disproportion with its consumption, 
though the exportation must certainly decrease in process of time. 
That, moreover, the consumption of tobacco has also considerably 
increased in Europe, may be judged from the circumstance, that the 
same quantity is still imported there from the United States, not- 
withstanding the gradual increase of the cultivation of that pro- 
duction in France and Germany. Thus, the importation of that 
article from the United States to France, in 1832, amounted to 5,779 
barrels, and in 1835, about 6,312. 

Little therefore can be expected from the labour of white people 
in that commodity, for the abolition of slavery, unless we have rea- 
son to suppose that the production of that plant in the Western free 
states, will be carried on to such an extent as to supersede that of 
the Southern slave states. There is however some consolation for 
the philanthropist in the fact, that the cultivation of cotton and to- 
bacco has to a great extent diminished that of rice and sugar, by 
which thousands of negroes are saved from an untimely death. Nor 
is it here out of place to observe, that a society of philanthropists 
has for some time now been formed in the state of Illinois, for the 
purpose of fabricating sugar from beet-roots, by which the condition 
of the slaves in Louisiana (mostly occupied with the manufacture of 
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sugar) may be greatly ameliorated, if that laudable example be imi- 
tated also in many other states of the North. 

Let us now turn to the moral and political evils likely to result 
from the emancipation of slavery in the United States. Strange as 
it may appear, it is nevertheless a fact, that most of the Abolitionists 
of the north, together with the Liberals of England and Ireland, 
with O’Connell, Sturge, and Cobden at their head, have never for a 
moment taken into consideration the right of properly of the Ameri- 
can planters, a right, without which, every other political privilege is 
but a fine dream. ‘They entirely forget that every species of free- 
dom about to be conceded to the Negroes must first be stripped and 
robbed from the white people, and that the rzghts of the slaves in the 
United States (so long as the republican principles prevail there) 
can only be secured by the extermination of the white race. It is 
surprising to see those philanthropists, who have so much at heart 
the welfare of the Negroes, entirely overlook the condition and dan- 
gers of their white brethren, and proceed boldly in their work, as if 
the whole question turned merely about the realization of some 
favourite theory or notion, such as, ex. gr., the equalisation of the 
lower classes in this country, and their sharing equally with the 
higher classes, rank, distinction, and some other abstract political 
rights to which they had, until now, no access. 

They entirely forget, that the first duty of every Government is 
the protection of property legitimately acquired, and that every pro- 
perty is to be considered as such, if by the existing laws of the 
country, it may be transferred from one citizen to another. Such 
a law of expropriation as the abolition of slavery, without compensa- 
tion to the planters, must necessarily reduce a third of the white popu- 
lation to abject poverty, without procuring a settlement to the slaves 
themselves; nay, without even leaving them the present means of 
earning a livelihood by labour, since the planters, once deprived of their 
property, can no longer be ina state to occupy the free negroes. 
And whence, we ask, should this compensation proceed? Ahundred 
millions of dollars (20,000,000/.) were offered to the English planters 
in the West Indies for ther slaves; but who is to make an offer of 
1000 millions of dollars, (two hundred millions of pounds sterling), 
as a proportionate compensation for their slaves? And to grant to 
the black equal rights with the white without that compensation, is 
tantamount to annihilate the right of sovereignty of the Southern 
states, to oppress the planters, and to give them the death blow both 
moral and political, by the mere will of the majority of Congress. 


** Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that: 

You take my house, when you do take the prop 

That doeth sustain my house ; you take my life 

When you do take the means whereby I live ” 
Shakespear. 
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Slavery can legally—without violation of the constitution—be abo- 
lished in the United States, only by the slave states themselves ; but 
how can we reasonably expect them to determine on such a step, 
which is replete with so many dangers and threatens equally their life 
and property ? If the minority of the population acceeds rights to the 
majority equal to their own ; if the minority arms the majority—which 
stands as yet on the lowest stage of civilization-——with the legislative 
power, who is to guarantee the preservation of their own rights; the 
dominion of intelligence over physical, brutal society? And what 
conviction have, on the other hand, the European abolitionists, that 
emancipation will actually secure welfare to the negroes themselves 
in the United States? ‘In those regions,’ says de Jocqueville, 
“‘ where the climate is favourable to the prosperity of the black race, 
the white will gradually be expelled by the former; but, wherever 
the climate is favourable to the health of the white, the black can 
only exist by slavery, as they are unable to compete with the white 
in labour, when left to subsist upon their own resources.” ‘This 
opinion is greatly confirmed by the condition of the black in the free 
states of North America. ‘There the negroes existed previously, only 
by slavery, and their emancipation has made them only more alive to 
the oppression they endure at the hands of the white, and has only 
increased ten-fold the mutual hatred that, as it were, instinctively 
exists between the two races. 

He who has not lived for some time in America or the colonies, 
can not have the slightest idea of that hatred that seems to be sucked 
in with the mother-milk, exists with equal force and power in old 
age as in tender infancy, and cannot. be softened by either divine or 
human law. “ I am as white as you,” groans the offended Spaniard 
inthe Havannah. “I am a decent white man,” cries an American 
planter to his opponent, when picking a quarrel with him. In Boston 
and Philadelphia, whre the negroes are free, and participate in all 
the political rights of the white inhabitants, they are despised and 
even kicked at the slightest provocation ; and it would be considered 
as a gross insult to society, were a white man to entertain a negro in 
his house. In the theatres, no negro is admitted in the pit or the 
boxes, a peculiar gallery being allotted for that refuse of human 
society, while from many other theatres they are altogether excluded. 
In the stage coaches, the negro must absolutely take his seat outside, 
no white man being willing to sit near him inside, nor can he obtain 
entrance into the cabin when travelling in a steam-boat. On Sun- 
days, when the negroes take their pleasure walk in Broadway, New 
York, hardly a white man shows himself in the street, for fear of in- 
haling the same air with them. And all this, tne negroes take in 
good part; they pass over the grossest insults with the meekest silence, 
as the least grumbling on their part would raise the whole of the 
white population against them, and they would inevitably fall vic- 
tims to their fury. 
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So long as the whites adhere to such revolting principles in the 
FREE states of the Union, but little good can be expected for the 
slaves after their emancipation in the s/ave States. What, indeed, 
distinguishes then, the meneniee negro in the North from his 
brother slave in the South? What preference do the former then 
enjoy above the latter, among the society of whites around them? 
What property-rights have they acquired ever since they have 
ceased to be the hereditary servants of the white? Where is the 
negro boy that is admitted in a school for white boys? What 
mechanic consents to receive a coloured lad as an apprentice ? What 
white man employs a black in any other way but menial drudgeries? 
Which are the political proceedings in which a coloured free man 
is allowed to participate? Where are they allowed to sit at the 
same table with the white, live with them in the same house, travel 
in their company by land or water—and finally, to be buried with 
them in the same church yard ? ? ? 

The freedom of the negroes in the North consists in nothing more 
than the privilege of providing for their own subsistence, and acquit- 
ting the white of the duty of ‘taking care of their support. Should 
the Southern states act upon the same principle after the eman- 
cipation of their slaves, the negroes forming there the majority 
of the population are sure not to submit to such treatment 
from the minority, or leave in their hands the power of arbitrary 
government. And in this one particular lies indeed the great differ- 
ence between the Northern and Southern states of the Union. In 
the two Carolinas, ex. gr. the slave holders who form only 2-5ths of the 
whole population, would thus be obliged to yield to the majority, 
rights, which the latter might indeed abuse to the prejudice 
of the former, while the Northern states, (as wellas the English 
colonies), have nothing of the sort to apprehend from their black 
brethren. 

In the South, emancipation would be no childish play, no mere 
jugglery, or a mere nominal freedom. Serious consequences in 
actual life would result from the step to the white population ; and 
no wonder, that they offer all the resistance in their power against 
emancipation. 

If the government of the United States was mornarchical, or if 
the states were divided into different provinces on the model of the 
English colonies in the East Indies, the abolition of slavery would 
not be at all difficult. From the negro slave to the free Indian of 
low caste, is but one single step, But how immense is the chasm 
between the rough African born and bred in servitude, and the civil- 
ized American so jealous of his political liberty ! ! 

Again, if there existed in the U. S. any other power but that of the 
people, that power might, perhaps, find means to classify society 
into various ranks, and | protect the weak against the strong; but under 
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the present system of government, there are in the United States 
only two classes in society—the rulers and the ruled, masters and 
servants. Political equality is thus out of the question, between the 
white and coloured, or black races in the United States, and still 
more so, to maintain that equality for some time between two races, 
so unequal in number and capacities. In short, the abolition of 
slavery in the southern states, must necessarily lead, in afew months, 
to Autocratism or Monarchy, under the auspices of which alone, a 
more favourable condition of the slaves is conceivable. 

The continuance of slavery is thus so closely connected with the 
maintenance of the republican government in the United States, that 
it is impossible to do away with the one without undermining the 
foundation of the other. The white population constitutes both in 
the South and North the state, and can maintain themselves in the 
south against the majority of the black, only by means of slavery 
alone. ‘To free the Negroes, is tantamount to force upon that state 
an heterogeneous component part, which can never amalgamate it- 
self with the former by either moral or political combination. It 
must soon or late lead toa civil war, and end in the extermination of 
one or the other race. 

The Spanish and Portuguese population in South America, whom 
necessity had forced to intermarry with the Negroes, have lost their 
European energy by this very amalgamation. In Mexico, there 
exist now not more than 800,000 citizens of pure Spanish blood, 
and in Brazil hardly 200,000 of pure Portuguese extraction. The 
Americans maintain that all the mulatto inherits from his European 
parent, is his cunning and covetousness, and that he is by nature a 
greater coward than even the African negro. Eminent physicians 
have given it also as their decided opinion, that gradual enervation 
and sterility are the final results of amalgamation by marriage of the 
two races. 

The most serious and almost unconquerable obstacles that stand in 
the way of abolition of slavery in the United States, may be com- 
pressed in the following points :— 

1, The impossibility of agricultural culture in the southern states, 
without the assistance of the Negroes. 

2. The possessions of the southern planters, which receive their 
present value only by the labour of the slaves alone. 

3. The rapid growth of these possessions, and the spread of slavery 
in the new states of the Union. 

4. The introduction of slavery into Texas, and perhaps its re- 
introduction into Mexico. 

5. The increasing consumption of cotton and tobacco, which 
enhances the value of slaves, and sets a premium on the importation 
of fresh supplies from Africa. 

6. The Republican constitution of the United States, 
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7. The mutual hatred between the two races. 

8. The impossibility of amalgamation through marriage. 

9. The impossibility of limiting the emancipated slaves in the 
south to the enjoyment of those scanty political rights, allotted to the 
free Negroes in the north. 

10. The high sum to be offered to the planters in compensation 
for the loss of their slaves, &c. 

11, The vast number of Black who form the majority of the 
population in the south, and the necessity resulting from it, to pre- 
serve the political dominion over them by means of slavery. 

Opposed to the continuance of slavery in the United States, are, 
on the other hand: 

1. The power of opinion in the Northern States and in Europe 
generally. 

2. The influence of England. The slave states have, ever since 
the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, become the natural 
encmies of England as well as the allies of the West Indian planters, 
Should, therefore, the Americans succeed in their persistence of 
maintaining slavery in the south, and gradually extend it to Texas 
and Mexico, the slave-free states of the West Indies, must, in pro- 
cess of time, be entirely encompassed by them; and in case of a revo- 
lution, the Americans, as the natural protectors of the White, might 
easily lay hold altogether of these colonies to the exclusion of the 
English. The English can now, as formerly the French under 
Frontignac, extend their fortifications from the Laurence river down 
to Prairie du chien and New Orleans, yet, the first war with the 
United States might all at once cause the entire loss of their American 
colonies, as it did formerly to France. 

3. The influence of the aristocracy of money so prevalent in the 
northern states of the United States. This novel aristocracy, is in a 
mercantile point of view, to a great extent founded on the cotton 

roduction of the south, though its votaries are far from acknowledg- 
ing it, or having at heart its interest. ‘The northern merchants see 
in the southern slave states, the cradle of American Democracy, and 
the grave of their own political influence. So long as there are in 
America slave states, closely connected with each other by one 
common interest, so long will it be impossible for the states in ge- 
neral, to elect even a President who does not pledge himself before 
hand to keep intact the interests of the planters. The planters of 
the south are all democrats, and bound to the soil of their liberty by 
their landed property, while the merchants of New York and other 
mercantile towns of the north, are either English agents, or specu- 
lators with English credit and capital. Between them and Old Eng- 
land there exists still the friendly relation of debtor and creditor, 
apart _ that of patriotism and common good of the country in 
general, 
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This pecuniary dependence of the Americans on England, and the 
natural sympathy which this dependence produces among the mer- 
cantile classes in this country for the prosperity of the United States, 
has introduced in most of the Atlantic ports, a sort of anti-national 
and British-colonial spirit, which manifests itself towards ‘ the 
old mother country” in the most flattering terms and speeches, 
altogether at variance with the staunch democratic spirit of the 
southern states. Channing, that eloquent peace-preacher of the 
north, says, in his “ Letter to Henry Clay :” “ The south is exert- 
ing, has exerted, and cannot help exerting a disproportionate share 
of influence on the confederacy. The slave-holding states have 
already advantages for co-operation and swaying the country which 
others do not possess. The free states have no great common inte- 
rest, like slavery, to hold them together. They agree but on one 
point, and that a negative one, the absence of slavery ; and this dis- 
tinction, as is well known, makes no lively impression on the con- 
sciousness, and in no degree counteracts the influences which divide 
them from one another. ‘To this may be added the well-known fact, 
that in the free states the subject of politics is of secondary import- 
ance, whilst at the south it is paramount. At the north every man 
must toil for subsistence, and amidst the feverish competitions and 
anxieties of the eager and universal pursuits of gain, political power 
is sought with little comparative avidity. In some districts, it is 
hard to find fit representatives for Congress, so backward are supe- 
rior men to forego the emoluments of their vocation—the prospect of 
independence for the uncertainties of public life.” . . . .. . 

The sense of the preceding passages may fairly be given in other 
words, as follow: 

‘Our monied men in the north appreciate nothing higher than 
money. But as all are grasping after that same idol, we are neces- 

sarily divided into as many different castes, as there are ways of 
making money. There can, therefore, be no union between us, 
every one trying to exceed his neighbour in the acquisition of it ; 
while the southern people have one rallying point common to all,— 
slavery. In the north, every one toils to make money, and as poli- 
tics is no great vehicle of effecting that end, our distinguished men 
have but little to do with it ; ; they prefer money to states dignities, 
and even to the state itself.” 

It is thus the money aristocracy of the north, that is so strongly 
opposed to the political aristocracy of the south, 

4, The continual immigrations of the Germans into the western 
and south-western states, by which the abolition of slavery is ren- 
dered physically feasible in Missouri, Kentucky, and Virginia, while 
the gain from slave labour is thereby diminished, and a great part 
of the western districts peopled with white labourers. 

5. The rapid, dangerous increase of the Black in South Carolina, 
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Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, &c., which requires the utmost vigi- 
lance on the part of the W hite, and lessens the value of their pos- 
sessions. ‘The inhabitants of Charleston have already a sort of cita- 
del as an asylum for their families, in case of an insurrection among 
the Negroes, while similar measures of safety and precaution are also 
being adopted by the inhabitants of other places in the south. Regular 
watches and guards are also kept by the planters, both in the towns 
and country, for the arresting of every Negro who is out after nine 
o'clock in the evening ; while in some towns even patrols of troops 
are turned out for that purpose. The rapid increase of the slaves 
was the cause that already the provincial assemblies under the Bri- 
tish dominion had resolved to abolish slavery in some of the southern 
states, but the measure was then disapproved by the English Par- 
liament. 

6. The abolition of slavery in the West Indies, by which the 
traffic with slaves has greatly been circumscribed, at the same time 
that these latter offer a safe asylum to runaway slaves. 

7. The cultivation of tobacco and sugar (of beet-roots) introduced 
into Europe. 

8. The increased growth of cotton in the East Indies. 

9. The increased growth of cotton in the United States themselves, 
by which the price of the same has already been reduced to less 
than the half, and, 

10. The abrogation of the right of primogeniture in the southern 
states, which, though it greatly favours the industry of the north, 
exercises, nevertheless, a very injurious influence on the value of the 
plantations and Negroes. The division of estates into small parcels, 
as is the case in France and the northern states of the Union, can 
only prove favourable to free labour, and that only in America, where 
Wages are in no proportion whatever to the profit reaped by the 
owner. 

Large possessions in the north of the United States, hardly ever 
yield a profit in due proportion to their value. Only those lands 
which are cultivated by own free hands, such as those in Pennsyl- 
vania, yield some tolerable profit if they do not exceed 20 or 30acres; 
above that number, the land must either be entirely neglected, or 
the cost of the labour will not be much less than the profit to be de- 
rived from it. 

In the South, however, the proportion is in an inverse ratio. The 
maintenance of a small plantation of sixteen to twenty negroes, costs 
nearly as much as that of a hundred negroes, while the profit is not 
the tenth part of the latter. ‘Ten negroes can only with very hard 
toil and labour, and frequently wit loss of health, produce eight 
bales of cotton, while thirty-two negroes can with less trouble culti- 
vate from twenty to twenty-five ‘bales. The value of twenty 
bales is 2} times as much as of eight, while the annual expenses of 
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thirty-two negroes, will not exceed by more than 320 dollars, 
those of ten. The increased expense to that of the profit is thus 
as 1 to 3. 

This proportion is still more favourable, the more the number of 
slaves 1s increased to that end, and we may fairly assume, that a 
plantation with one hundred negroes, produces about forty times as 
much than a smaller one will do, while the expenses of maintenance 
are hardly increased by 300 per cent. The division of land in South 
Carolina among the children of numerous families, has therefore 
been fraught with pernicious effects upon the plantations themselves, 
when the richest plantations have, in many instances, been so par- 
celled out in little lots, that they did not produce collectively the 
20th part of their original value, when sold by the hammer. To 
remedy the evil, a plantation is generally now, after the demise of the 
head of the family, given over to the eldest son, who satisfies the 
other heirs for their shares with money. By this means, however, 
many planters contract debts, to redeem which they are obliged to 
borrow money from the money aristocrats of the north, and thus lose 
to agreat extent the spirit of independence, which so greatly distin- 
guishes the southern planter above the northern merchant. 

The pecuniary relations of the American ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg (in 1838) Mr. D.—— furnish us with a striking illustration 
of the foregoingremarks. He had a plantation in Georgia valued at 
200,000 dollars on which he borrowed from the United States Bank 
60,000 dollars. When the Bank question was debated in Congress, 
Mr. D., who was then a member of it, joined the party of Govern- 
ment, for which he was punished by Mr. Biddle, the then president 
of the Bank, with a due notice of immediate repayment of the con- 
tracted debt. Not being able to do so (the time of respite allowed 
him was only seven days,) the estate was sold by the hammer, and 
the produce was little more than enough to cancel the debt. Reduced 
almost to beggary, General Jackson rewarded his patriotism by 
naming him Ambassador to the Court of St. Petersburg. At the 
time of the English dominion, South Carolina was the only colony 
that acknowledged an hereditary nobility ; at present, however, there 
are scarcely three plantations in the neighbourhood of Charleston, 
belonging to their original families, all having passed into other 
hands by reverse of circumstances. 

The abolition of the right of primogeniture in the southern states 
counterpoises, therefore, more than anything else, the spread of 
slavery, compelling the eldest sons to satisfy the claims of the 
younger with ready cash, which they in their turn invest in some of 
the banks in the north, by which trade and commerce are increased 
at the expense of the agricultural interests. 

We may, upon the whole, assume that the demise of a planter 
withdraws in average 3-4ths of his property from agriculture, or 
loses 1-4th of its value by the distribution among the heirs, a loss 
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which might equally affect the price of the slaves, if the new set- 
tlements in the west and south-west of the Union would not open 
new markets for their disposal. 

In taking a critical survey of the causes for and against slavery, of 
the circumstances which encourage and discourage the abomin- 
able institution, we may easily see: that, without the intervention 
of some extraordinary unforeseen circumstances, there is no prospect 
for the present, of seeing an end to slavery in the United States, 
All untimely and unconstitutional attempts of the north to expel 
slavery by agitation and other rigorous means, have only proved fatal 
to theslaves themselves, subjecting them to a more vigilant and strict 
treatment. Such measures may lead to a breach of the Union, but 
never to a /egal abolition of slavery, which can be effected without 
bloodshed, only by the free consent of the planters alone. 

The southern planters resemble insome measure people afflicted 
with a disease of long standing, who are so used to their condition, 
that, provided they do not grow worse, are satisfied with their in- 
firm state, rather than undergo a radical cure by which their lives 
might perchance be endangered. ‘The slavery question in America, 
must, moreover, not be treated in its theoretical principles ; the 
question cannot here be, whether slavery be permitted, whether it be 
legitimate, or whether one man can be the property of another man, 
&e. All these questions, though no one in his reason can answer but 
in the negative, do nevertheless not yet settle the particular point at 
issue, on slavery in the United States. 

The Americans have not éxtroduced slavery, it was forced upon 
them. Slaveryin the United States forms now an element of na- 
tional wealth, the only means of existence of the planters, of their 
mental developement, and their balancing power against the 
Northern states. Slavery is so closely connected with the whole po- 
litical structure of the United States, that it is impossible to abolish 
the one without bringing about fundamental alterations in the other. 
One third of the American population would, thereby, be reduced to 
beggary, and above three millions of subjects would thus be incorpo- 
rated with the states, who differ from the rest in every point that marks 
modern civilisation: activity, wealth, manners, and patriotism, as is 
plainly proved by the character and condition of the free Negroes of 
the North. Such an ¢nterpolated portion, would never intermarry 
with the remaining part, would always form a distinct community for 
themselves, and never be bound to the state and country by common 
interests, and common feelings ; but would, on the other hand, in- 
crease more rapidly than their white fellow citizens. 

Their number being already too large to expatriate or get rid of 
them by some means or other; their emancipation must, atall events, 
only tend to enfeeble the internal and external resources of the state, 
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and toa certain degree destroy the cohesive power by which the 
various states are now allied and united with each other. 

In speaking of the abolition of slavery in the United States, we 
ought never to forget, that the whole question turns merely about an 
attempt of procuring civil and political rights for a rough and alien 
race which has not as yet attained that degree of moral developement 
to render them even susceptible of the rights, of which you must first 
deprive the white before you bestow them on the black. And, how 
is it possible, we ask, to convert them into useful members of a Re- 
publican Government, without their possessing the least qualification 
requisite for such. Their existence, their history, is not in America; 
there is no past, no present, and alas, not even a future for them there. 
They drag along their existence only at the side of the white, and can 
only prove harmless to the Republic in their present situation, as 
blind instruments in the hands of the white. 

It is now nearly two centuries that the French and the British 
colonists in Canada are living together without their being able to 
come to an understanding on a political union, notwithstanding their 
descent of one common race. How can it then be expected that 
the Americans and the Negroes will ever become so? Miss 
Martineau, in her work, ‘‘ Society in America,” justly observes, that 
‘a nation can only be the gainer by the variety of elements from 
which it is formed. Had England not been the rendezvous of the 
whole commercial world, no Shakespeare or Cromwell had, per- 
haps, ever made their appearance. All this, however, must be un- 
derstood of such heterogenous elements which are naturally capable 
of amalgamation, and between whom there is a sort of chemical 
affinity and attraction ; but certainly not a repulsive power such as 
exists between the Americans and the Negroes. If Saxons and 
Normans had not, after the battle of Hastings, gradually amalga- 
mated language and manners, there would never have been an English 
empire, and still less British colonies. But by what process is such 
an amalgamation to take place between colonists descended of 
British and Scotch emigrants, and black people dragged into 
America as slaves from Africa. The negroes in America are not a 
conquered nation, but a disposable ware. They have been introduced 
there only after America had been colonized, where they have never 
acted any other part than that of slaves. There is not a single 
branch in industry in which they may be said to rival with the white 
people ; neither do they even show the least jealousy of doing so; 
they are satisfied with the lowest drudgeries and necessaries of life. 
History teaches us, that no Ethiopian ‘and Oceanic race have ever 
been capable of a political developement, of occupying a lasting 
page in the records of history; and if the Negroes in America ap- 
pear to be able to become so, they owe it solely to the mixing up of 
their fate with that of the whites. Moreover, so long as the free 
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Negroes in the north are treated as mere freed s/aves, so long as they 
remain excluded from all participation in politics, civil and “military 
services; solong, in short, as they are separated from the white, phy- 
sically and morally, no amelioration of their fate is to be expected 
from the abolition of slavery. ‘The Negroes in the slave states live, 
to a certain extent, more happy than their free brethren in the north; 
they are at least protected against hunger and cold, and are less 
objects of scorn, derision, and contempt. To free the Negroes without 
giving them at the same time the opportunity of acquiring property 
and honour, without granting them the prospect of a gradual in- 
termixture by marriage, is nothing more than to make them amenable 
to law, without, however, giving them the benefit of the same; in 
other words, to make them nominal free men and real slaves. Pity is 
the only thing that can be effected in the breast of an Ame rcean 
philanthropist for the Negro,—a feeling that, in that particular, leads 
to contempt alone. W hy. do the Americans not despise the Indians, 
at whe: > hands they have suffered and still suffer so many injuries ? 
Why do they even boast of deriving their blood from Indians, though 
these latter are even more inveterate enemies of European _civiliza- 
tion than the Negroes themselves? Simply, because in a Republic 
like that of the United States, nothing is done from sheer pity; the 
majority rule there with the power of despotism, and the minority, on 
the other hand, know of no other law but obedience. 

To grant, therefore, to a majority equal rights with the minority, 
without giving them also the power of ruling over the latter, is as 
dangerous to the existence of the Republic as it is at variance with 
the very spirit of the American institutions. Only a standng army 
could enforce that subordinate position of the majority after their 
emancipation, but of which the Americans have a greater abhorrence 
than even of slavery itself. American Republicanism is thus op- 
posed to the abolition of slavery, while European monarchism and 
even despotism rages against its continuance!! The condition of 
America, thus furnishes us a new proof of the impossibility to 
found astate upon the general principles of humanity. The Ameri- 
cans will ultimately fare with their slavery, as the other nations did 
with the abolition of radical abuses; they will lose with it a part of 
their national character, if not the entire structure of their political 
and civil institutions. 

“But what is finally to become of the three millions of slaves, who 
will no doubt in a few years increase to at least five millions ” 2— 
*‘Common sense, principles of religion, and the laws of humanity tell 
us too plainly that they cannot always remain slaves.”—That the 
force of public opinion, that the opposition which is being formed in 
all parts of the world against the planters, must ultimately lead to 
emancipation of the negroes, no one can doubt; nor, that the dangers 
augmenting with the increase of the slaves, must finally compel the 
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planters to adopt that step. The only question at present—on the 
decision of which the fate of the negroes entirely depends— 
is, whether that step would not be, if adopted, a step of des- 
pair, a measure of total ruin and destruction to the Southern 
states. We, for our part, have no hesitation in answering that 
question in the affirmative. When once the emancipation of 
the negroes is enforced from the planters, when once the white 
are compelled to yield a part of their rights to their slaves, 
there will and must be an end to the prosperity and power of these 
states, while the black will hardly ever be able to found a new state 
upon the ruins and ashes of the whitc. Let us only look at St. 
Domingo! What progress in culture, the arts or sciences, have 
the free negroes made in that island, so blessed with a happy climate 
and surrounded by free states? Has there been any advance in 
commerce, agriculture, literature, public education, &c., ever since 
the insurrection of the negroes against the French? What sort of a 
state have hitherto the negroes formed at Liberia, though protected 
and supported by American money, arms, and munition? What 
has become of the free negroes in the North? And what sympathy 
do these latter evince for the sufferings of their brethren in the 
South ? 

The most difficult circumstance for the negroes is, their living 
among Republicans, and under a government and national institu- 
tions, so much at variance with their own character and way of 
thinking and living. Under any other Government, the attempt, 
at least, of their emancipation, would have been fraught with less 
danger for both themselves and the white. ‘The fate of the Negroes 
greatly resembles that of one born blind, whose eyes when suddenly 
opened to the light of the day, are blinded and closed again, and for 
ever. Nations, like individuals, may rise safely only by degrees, and 
by their own exertions. The innate gift of freedom has no value for 
the Negro, while his equal political position with the white, only 
renders more conspicuous the moral superiority of the latter. And 
though a certain degree of civilisation may exist in a Negro state, 
no such thing is conceivable in a mixed state of Negroes and white, 
where the two heterogeneous elements must for ever stand apart, 
without any amalgamation whatever. In such a state, the Negroes 
either are the servants of the whites, or they expel them altogether 
from their territory. The history of all the colonies, to the present 
day, teaches that there is no other relation possible between the 
white and the black races, notwithstanding all the arguments urged 
by the philosophers and philanthropists to the contrary. 

But could there not be introduced a sort of feudal system in the 
United States, by which the possession of the soil might be secured 
to the planters, and trade and industry allowed to the emancipated 
slaves; by which they might, gradually, acquire wealth without ac- 
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tually possessing landed property ? There is, certainly, something 
plausible in the plan, and seems almost to be the only step left for 
the planter to adopt. 

In looking at it, however, more minutely, it will be seen, that it 
forms but a very indifferent palliative against slavery, and may even 
be fraught with dangers for the planters, if not for the union itself, 
not less grave and serious than slavery itself, without, in the least, 
ameliorating even the condition of the Negroes themselves. 

The introduction of the feudal system woulda, in the first place, 
prove fatal to the lower classes of the white population, and more 
especially to the working classes, who might soon be thrown out of 
employment by the abundant labour of the freed slaves, hence 
we see these very classes even in the North, to be the staunchest op- 
ponents to the abolitionists. The introduction of more lenient 
Institutions is, in the next place, rendered almost impossible by the 
difficulty of allowing the freed slaves to wander about and absent 
themselves from the slave states where their labour is indispensable, 
where the land can only be cultivated by black hands. If left to 
their option, the Negroes are sure to neglect agriculture, which they 
hate more than any other occupation. Throughout the whole of the 
North there is not a single Negro busying himself with farming 
and husbandry, while at St. Domingo, nearly all the previously 
flourishing French plantations lie now neglected and fallow. The 
poor free Negroes prefer there wandering about in the forests and 
living upon wild fruit, to labouring in the field. In America they 
hire themselves as servants, cooks, and stewards on board of vessels ; 
so, that no sooner will they have permission to leave the South than 
their absence will be severely felt by the planters. 

That the emancipation has not been fraught with similar results 
in the West Indies, is chiefly owing to the geographical position of 
the latter. The seaports are there tortified, garrisoned with well- 
disciplined European troops, and an excellent marine maintained 
at the expense of the mother country, protects the coasts and 
enables the governor of the separate islands to receive information 
of the least movement of the negroes, and to hasten to the relief of 
the inhabitants if necessary. But all these measures and resources 
are wanting in the United States. Not a single fortress is seen 
throughout an extent of several thousand square miles, not a single 
town is fortified or even surrounded with a wall, or garrisoned with 
regular troops to quell a rising insurrection. Even in the West 
Indies, the emancipation has hitherto produced no other effect, but 
the cheapening the price of land, and compelling many planters to 
migrate to the United States. No political danger could be appre- 
hended there, the various provincial assemblies of the British West 
Indian islands being as independent of each other, as they are subject 
to the English Parliament. 
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By a mere majority alone, the negroes there, can impossibly lay 
hold of the reins of government, and still less influence the decisions 
of Parliament ; while in America, on the other hand, every thing is 
to be feared from a majority possessed of political and civil rights. 
At the present elections in the Southern states, the number of popu- 
lation includes also the negroes, so that a town containing 40,000 
of souls (no matter whether white or black) is entitled to senda 
deputy to Congress. And as the slaves are excluded from voting, 
their rights revert upon their respective masters, by which a con- 
densed preponderance is given to the Southern states over the North- 
ernin Congress. In the British colonies, however, such considera- 
tions fall entirely away, since none of them ever send deputies to the 
English Parliament. 

The apprehensions and reasons thus standing in the way of 
partial emancipation of the slaves, may be briefly summed up as 
follow :— 

1, The introduction of the feudal system would exert an injurious 
influence on the union and internal power of the Southern states. 

2. It would leave open to the negroes the prospect of widening 
the breach between the Northern and Southern states, as soon 
as their interests would come into collision with those of the 
planters. | 

3. It would deprive the planters of the indispensable labour of 
the negroes, the latter preferring wandering to the North, where 
labour is better paid, and more to their taste. 

4. It would check the means of guarding against an insurrection of 
an armed majority, more especially, as | 

5. The Southern states are constitutionally not allowed to main- 
tain a standing army in their territory. 

6. It would facilitate an understanding of the negroes with the 
Indians, with whom they would make one common cause against the 
white settlers. 

7. It would induce the negroes to demand greater rights than 
it might be expedient to grant them. 

8. The very position of the Southern states, and their constitu- 
tional power with regard to that of the Northern states, might 
thereby be greatly diminished, and be fraught with an entire change 
in the Constitution itself. 

9. Neither are we sure, that emancipation would not even tend to 
the ruin and extermination of the negroes themselves, as soon as 
they were to come into collision with the white people ; a practical 
example of which we see, in the melancholy fate of the Indian 
tribes. 

Also with regard to the mixed population of the United States, 


the following facts might be brought into argument. 
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The number of the population ought in every country to corre” 
spond with the quantity of provisions it can supply, either direct by 
the richness of the soil, or indirect by that of its commerce and 
industry. 

It is thus evident, that it is almost impossible for a state to pro- 
ceed progressively in the increase of its population without pursuing 
also the same process in the quantity of provision; and that if it 
does not so, a conflict among the inhabitants themselves must 
arise, and terminate in the yielding of the weaker party, if society be 
composed of two unequal parts. If moreover, the same causes con- 
tinue to operate in the same ratio, without the intervention of some 
unforeseen circumstances, a period must ultimately arrive, when the 
one party is to receive the maximum and the others the minimum 
of the supply in the market. If it can, therefore, be proved, that the 
free negroes are less able to resist these injurious effects of the pro- 
gressive increase of population, than the white people ; and if it be 
furthermore shown that these effects do proportionately increase in 
process of time, it follows as a matter of course, that the race of the 
free negroes must, sooner or later share the fate of some of the Indian 
tribes, and become entirely extinct from the face of the earth, 
as a natural consequence of their co-existence together with the 
white. 

In casting a glance at the lists of mortality in the larger towns of 
the Union, and in some measure also in the smaller settlements 
(though most of the free Negroes live in towns), the greater mortality 
among these latter may be seen in a most striking manner. 

At Baltimore, ex. gr., the mortality in 1836 was as follow :*— 

General mortality .... as 1 : 394 of the whole population. 
Mortality of the White .. 1 : 43 


“* of the free Negroes..1 : 283 
of slaves .,...... 1 : 46 


99 99 
99 99 
éé 
+) 99 


Thus, the greatest mortality prevails among the free Negroes, and 
the smallest among the slaves, a fact amply corroborated from 
similar lists in the larger settlements of Maryland. 


At New York,} the average mortality from 1829 to 1836, was as 
follow :— 


Among the Black,*.... as 1 : 21 3-10ths ,, 
a White ...... 1: 36 - o” 


Forming thus the mortality of the Black in comparison to that of 
the White, as 4: 3. 


At Philadelphia, where the climate is more salubrious, the average 
mortality from 1822 to 1836 was :-— 





* Vide“ New York Journal of Commerce.”’ 
+ ‘* American Journal of Medical Sciences,” November, 1836. 
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Among the White,as_ .. 1 : 58 4-5ths 
» Black ...... 1: 19 


The latter being thus more than three times the number of the 
former. 

Still farther to the north, as well as in many places in the West 
and New England, the climate of which is considered most salubrious 
to the White, the free Negroes have become entirely extinct! All 
these are facts of a very ominous character to the free slaves in the 
United States. 

But, it will be asked, if the slaves actually live longer than even 
the White people, a period must finally arrive when their power is 
to become dangerous to the planters? ‘To this we reply, that cer- 
tainly such would inevitably be the case, if there was not a new 
principle starting up in opposition to slavery in general, Weallude 
to the daily diminishing price and value of the slaves themselves. 

The value of a slave is, strictly speaking, nothing more 
than the difference between the amount of the cost of his mainte- 
nance, and the produce of his labour. In colonies and young 
countries, where tabour is dear, that difference naturally forms an 
important surplus in the value of a slave, but which gradually di- 
minishes with the growth of the population and its accompanying 
increase of industry. Thus, in Ireland, ex. gr., labour is so cheap, 
that the maintenance ofa slave would excced the value of his labour. 
And as soon as this condition will take place also in the southern 
provinces of the United States, emancipation will follow as a matter 
of course, the employment of capital will take a different direction, 
and the slaves will gradually—as in the state of Delaware, and 
partly already in Kentucky—be freed by the owners, as useless and 
valueless property. But how far off that period still is—ourwhatcon- 
sequences may attend such an event—we leave the reader to judge 


for himself. 





Art. X.— Western Barbary: its Wild Tribes and Savage Animals. 
By J. H. Drummonp Hay, Esq. Murray. 


Mr. Hay’s volume, forming the ninth of Mr. Murray’s Colonial 
and Home Library, would at any time be an acceptable addition to 
the list of modern journals ; for both as respects subject and way of 
treatment, it is pleasant and interesting, taking the reader over fresh 
ground, and being written with spirit and cheerfulness. At the pre- 
sent moment, however, it is particularly welcome, seeing that the 
Barbary States are exciting a considerable degree of political con- 
cern; a Holy War, it is reported, having been proclaimed by the 
Emperor of Morocco against our neighbours the French, whose de- 
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signs in the Mediterranean, it is confidently asserted, by several of 
the newspapers, are of the most grasping and insidious nature, 
threatening to seriously affect British interests in the East, and our 
colonial relations generally. The Earl of Aberdeen, to be sure, has 
recently expressed himself in his place in parliament, so as to allay 
much of the feverishness experienced with regard to the policy of 
France in Barbary. In the meanwhile the eye of the British reeder 
cannot but be directed to that part of the world with a special anxiety, 
so as to beget a double curiosity to learn such particulars as are pro- 
mised by the title-page of the volume before us. We therefore in- 
tend to quote from it freely, seeing that, unless we were to go into 
the questions of a political and controversial complexion already re- 
ferred to, there is little room or call for remark. It may be suffi- 
cient before introducing our extracts, merely to state that the 
author is the son of H. M. Consul-General at Tangier, and that 
besides having resided a number of years in that city, he made a 
journey on one occasion into the interior of the country, his principal 
object being to purchase “a barb of the purest blood” for her 
Majesty. He was disappointed however; for he was so unlucky as 
to choose av animal that was unbreakable, and which it would have 
been little short of treason to recommend to the Queen. But his 
father, the Consul-General, appears to have afterwards been more 
fortunate in his jockeyship, and to have furnished royalty witha 
perfect specimen. ‘The son, however, did not return unrewarded ; 
for, owing to his peculiar opportunities, he managed to collect a 
sufficiency of materials to fill a volume, these being judiciously com- 
bined with the knowledge and the facts that have been gathered 
during his entire residence at the Consulate. The whole, as before 
observed, is pleasantly put together, although, besides a habit of 
affecting the sparkling 1 in style, one cannot but at times have a sus- 
picion of the traveller's licence. Certainly, Mr. Hay has a relish for 
the dramatic ; while, if there be nothing in the book deserving to be 
classed with pure fairy fiction, the dress, at least, oft partakes of that 
colour. Indeed the route was over ground where story-tellers have 
long flourished; so that with the realities, which are frequently 
stranger than fancy can figure, there is no lack of entertainment in 
the work. 

Mr. Hay’s party consisted of sundry characters. In the capacity 
of escort there was Mallem Ahmed, well mounted and picturesquely 
accoutred,—dandily-worked yellow boots, with’ terrific spurs, being 
part of the soldier’s equipment. Then there was the carrulous 
Hadj Abdallah, skilled in horse-flesh, Next Sharky merits men- 
tion, the cook and butler to the expedition, and lastly a Spanish 
Don, José M. Escazena, a first-rate companion in travel, and not 
Jess accomplished as a draftsman. 

We shall not trouble our readers with any outline of the course 
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which the journey took, contenting ourselves with a few of the ad- 
ventures, the scenes, and the persons encountered. The first 


passage to be quoted gives us an account of a very primitive mode of 
thrashing corn : 


Mares with their colts tied abreast by the head or neck are used for this 
work. One man stands in the middle holding the reins, whilst another 
shouts and applies the whip or goad when necessary. Mules and donkeys 
are employed in bringing the sheaves. The country folk are dressed in 
light woollen shirts, their arms and legs bare; a red cap or small turban 
covers the head; their shoes are religiously left at the margin of the thrash- 
ing-floor, it being regarded as holy ground by all the children of the East. 
I remarked that they carefully avoid making any calculation of the produce 
of their harvest, and are offended if you question them as to their expectations, 
checking you by the grave reply—‘‘As God may please.” There isa 
curious custom which seems to be a relic of their pagan masters, who made 
this and the adjoining regions of North Africa the main granary of their 
Latin empire. When the young corn has sprung up, which it does about 
the middle of February, the women of the villages make up the figure of a fe- 
male, the size of a very large doll, which they dress in the gaudiest fashion 
they can contrive, covering it with ornaments to which all in the village con- 
tribute something ; and they give it a tall peaked head-dress. This image 
they carry in procession round their fields, screaming and singing a peculiar 
ditty. The doll is borne by the foremost woman, who must yield it to any 
one who is quick enough to take the lead of her; which is the cause of much 
racing and squabbling. ‘The men also have a similar custom, which they 
perform on horseback. They call the image Maia. 


By and by Mr. Hay visits a great man, to whom he has luckily 
obtained an introduction. Accordingly we obtain some very dis- 
tinct glimpses of interior life. Indeed, as our readers shall soon see, 
our traveller got much further behind the scenes than is quite safe 
in that curious country, where even the Emperor’s authority has 
little weight, when the distance is considerable from the seat of 
government. Mr. Hay thus describes his visit to the Moor : 


Having passed the outer porch of the Cid’s abode through a low arch of 
horseshoe form, the party of which I was one were conducted into a little 
garden, where the verbena-louisa, the jessamine, and the rose vied in luxuri- 
ant vegetation. (ur path was shaded from the piercing rays of a September 
sun by the thick foliage of vines trained over fantastic trellises of cane, 
through which hung temptingly within our reach fine grapes, both red and 
white, with some of a singular ash-colour, and others of a long tapering form, 
peculiar perhaps to this country, and called,in the poetical language of the 
people’s Arab ancestry, ‘‘ the damsel’s fingers.” We ascended a few steps 
to an alcove, in front of which played a bubbling fountain, and through its jet 
of sparkling waters came the cool breeze scented by flowers. Here we found 
our host sitting on a rich Rabat carpet, in the cross-legged tailorfashion uni- 
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versal in this country, with many an embroidered cushion to complete the 
luxury of his divan. A little behind the great man, yet where he could wait 
and watch for every wish of his lord, stood a young bronze-coloured slave, 
whose fine eyes rolled their white orbs in astonishment at the Nazarene 
visitors. Three handsomely carved chairs had been placed for the Christians; 
such chairs as one might suppose to have been a gift to an ancestor of the 


kaid from some friendly governor of Tangier, in the time of our merry King 
Charles. 


Our author appears to be a person with extraordinarily quick 
eyes. Nor can his memory be other than remarkable for its minute 
accuracy and retentiveness. His host became uncommonly commu- 
nicative, and was even at considerable pains to point out to the 
author and his Spanish companion the comforts and luxuries of his 
domestic establishment, as well as the beauties of the surrounding 
scenery. But while the great man was absorbed with sundry re- 
petitions, the Consul-General’s son, with the impatience and curiosity 
of his juvenile years, set off on an exploring expedition throughout the 
mansion, “peering about into sundry nooks and passages that form the 
strange distribution of a Moorish palace.” 


At length becoming somewhat alarmed at my own hardihood, [I turned 
to rejoin the master of the house, whena door, through the chinks of which 
all my movements must have been watched, was thrown open, and out rushed 
the Houris, black, white, half-caste, fat, thin, old and young! It was impos- 
sible for me to escape, and had I made a precipitate movement, I should 
have become liable to the worst imputations; so I stood stock still, and was 
quickly arrested by the powerful paws of a jet-black dame, and then com- 
menced a general scrutiny of my person. ‘* Look,” said one, ‘* I told you 
the Nazarenes had a mouth, and anose, and ears, just like Mohamedans!” 
See,” said another, taking up my hand; “one, two, three, four, tive— 
exactly the same number!’ ‘‘ But what are these ?” screamed a third, who 
had laid hold of the skirts of my coat; ‘‘ doeshe hide his tails here?” ‘* And 
he laughs, too!” they exclaimed. From this, indeed, I could no longer re- 
frain, although I was becoming seriously uneasy, lest my absence should be 
discovered by the great man; for I was now in the midst of the most for- 
bidden fruit, although it proved far inferior to what my fertile fancy had 
previously imagined. Indeed, a less attractive posse of womankind I never 
beheld ; for almost all these ladies were at atime of life when the fineness of 
the Moorish features had disappeared ; and the only redeeming grace that 
remained to them, which is common, indeed, to all the white women of West- 
Barbary, was the large gazelle eye. As tothe admired en bon point of youth, 
it had been replaced by a gross fatness, which covered forms that were once 
perhaps of perfect symmetry. According to the taste of the Moor, a lady is 
in perfect perfection when her charms are a load for a camel. 


But there was one exception—a perfect Mauritanian Venus: 
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This was a delicate-looking girl; her age, I thought, was sweet fifteen— 
the prime of womanhood in this precocious country; for their beauty seems to 
fade with the teens. Her complexion was very fair, her eyes dark hazel, to 
which the black border of Kohol gave a languid expression. She had a coral- 
lipped mouth, round as a ring, as the Moorish ode describes the feature. 
Her black hair, braided with silver cords, waived in profusion over her 
shoulders. Her sylph-like figure was clothed in a pale green caftan, embroid- 
ered on the bosom and skirt in silver thread. This garment reached a little 
below her knees, and over it she wore an outer robe of light gauze, confined 
around the waist by ared zone of,Fez silk. The sleeves of her caftan were 
wide and open near the wrist ; showing at every turn an arm like alabaster 
which was encircled by a plain but massive bracelet of Soodan gold ; and her 
uncovered legs were seen from below the caftan clasped with chased silver; 
her feet were also bare, for in her sally with the rest she had forgotten her 
slippers; her feet, as well as her hands, were dyed with henna of a bright 
orange colour. Over her head she had thrown a light muslin kerchief; but 
in thissudden tumult her curiosity got the better of her national caution, and 
she stood before me quite unveiled. During the uproar occasioned by my 
intrusion, the youthful damsel was the only one silent; but uow taking 
alarm from the noise of the rest, she half hid her pretty features, and cried in 
an anxious whisper, *‘ Hush! hush! hush! My father will hear; and, then, 
oh! what will become of this young Christian?” ‘What do we care?” 
said a barrel of a woman, with eyes that rolled like gooseberries in a saucer, 
and whom I took to be the most favoured dame of this party-coloured .as- 
semblage ; for her dress far surpassed that of all the rest in costliness. ‘* It 
was the Christian’s fault for daring to—.” She could not finish her speech, 
for the gruff voice of their lord washeard. ‘What is that noise? Where’s 
the other Nazarene?” And then his heavy step came trampling nearer and 
nearer. Off scampered all the surrounding spirits, black, white, and grey. 
The little damsel was the last tomove, and evidently with less apprehension 
than the rest. Veiling closely all her features except one dear eye, she said 
to me, in a quick whisper, “‘ Don’t be afraid, Nazarene. Tell my father it 
was all our fault ; he is very good-natured, and you are so young.’ I had 
by luck a rosebud at my breast. I answered by giving it toher with a 
thanking smile, and instantly she flew after her companions. ‘ Ellee Har- 
amy! Hollo, young rascal!” said the big man, as he laid hold of me by the 
collar; and I began to feel that my head was very unsecure on my shoulders. 
“Kah, kah, kah!” and his fat sides shook with laughter; ‘*So, boy! (my 
chin was yet smooth), you have been among my women, eh! Don’t you 
know you deserve to die ?” suiting the action to the word by drawing his 
hand across my throat. ‘ Eh! trying to carry off my gazelles! Eh! you 
young Nazarene.” Though frightened out of my wits, 1 had just breath 
enough to gasp out, “‘ O my lord, if I have done anything to disple:se you, 
attribute it to ignorance of your customs. In my country it is usual to pay 
our respects to the ladies in preference to any body else.” ‘‘ Ah! deceiver,” 
said he; “you Nazarenes must have a pleasant time of it too. Kah, kah! 
kah! I must go to your country. Kah, hah! Yes, they speak true ; they 
speak true when they say that your Paradise is onearth. Come along, 
young sir; I will show you the kitchen, where I havea black beauty in 
acook; pay Christian attention to her, if you please. Kah, kah, kah !” 
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It would be difficult to match the wild Barbary tribes on the score 
of superstition. 


A camel led through a country town in England, could not have excited 
more curiosity and astonishment, than the appearance of my Spanish friend 
and myself, in the wild village through which we were passing. At each 
door stood whole families gasping with amazement; whilst the younger 
children shrunk in terror, at heholding such strange apparitions. One 
youth, bolder than the rest, having approached our party, demanded of the 
Hadj what kind of beings we were. ‘The Hadj, with a grave face, replied 
that we were Jins, or evil spirits, which he had caught and was conducting to 
Laraiche, to be shipped for the land of the Nazarene. Upon which the lad 
fled howling to his hut. I remember poor Davidson mentioning to me the 
general belief he had found prevalent amongst the Arabs in those parts of the 
Levant, which travellers seldom frequent, that the Frank is in league with 
devils, witches, and unearthly beings. He told me that, on more than one 
occasion, he had profited by such fancies, when his life had been in danger 
from the wild tribes among whom he had ventured. Davidson was bald, 
and wore at that time a toupet. A body of Arabs, having surrounded him 
and commenced plundering his effects, and threatened even his life; when 
suddenly Davidson, calling upon them to beware how they provoked the 
Christian’s power, dashed his false hair to the ground, saying, ‘‘ Behold my 
locks ; your beards shall go next!” The Arabs fled, abandoning their plun- 
der. On another occasion, when making some astronomical observations, he 
was so inconveniently pressed upon by a crowd of insolent Arabs, that he 
found it impossible to continue his operations; so, turning to them, he said, 
**O fools, seek ye destruction? Know the power of the Nazarene !’’ Then 
beckoning one of the eldest to approach, he told him to look through the 
sextant, whilst he, slowly moving the index, informed the barbarian that he 
would behold the sun to leave its course, and approach the earth. The 
Arab, pale with fright, aftera momentary glance, threw himself on the 
ground and begged for mercy, beseeching Davidson that he would forthwith 
leave their land, and take compassion upon their herds and crops. upon which 


he felt convinced that the Nazarene had the power to inflict murrain and 
blight. 


Having had mention made of poor Davidson, we have to call atten- 
tion to these further remarks relative to the plan recommended by 
Mr. Hay for the observance of future travellers in the inhospitable 
regions of Africa. He says that Davidson started from the first in 
a manner calculated to throw impediments in his way; that he pub- 
lished indiscreetly to the world his intended journey, and that the 
time of his coming wasb ruited about at Gibraltar,—that celebrated 
Rock having always been a hotbed for engendering mischievous re- 
reports,—long before he appeared. ‘These reports, of course, soon 
found their passage over the Straits, and thence to the court at 
Morocco, in a highly exaggerated shape. The dinstinction too, 
which marked the reception of the traveller at Gibraltar, worked in the 
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same unfortunate manner, giving to him an importance that was sure 
to awaken double distrust and jealousy. In fact, he appears to 
have been looked upon by the Moorish people and government as an 
agent of Great Britain, appointed to enquire into the state of the 
country, and its capabilities. Then, how naturally must the suspi- 
cion have arisen of his mission being connected with plans of future 
conquest. 


Davidson brought with him a letter of recommendation from his majesty 
William IV. to the Sultan of Marocco, stating that the object of his travels 
was purely scientific. The delivery of this letter to the Sultan was in itself 
an unwise measure, for it stamped the bearer as an agent of the British 
government, and consequently Davidsonwas looked upon with a jealous and 
suspicious eye by the Moorish court. The Sultan of Marocco little knows 
or cares about scientific pursuits. It would never enter into the mind of a 
Moor, not even the most enlightened, that any man would expose his life by 
travelling through the wild tracts of West Barbary, or attempt to penetrate 
into the land of deserts and death, solely for the love of travel and science. 
Gain, the Moor would argue, must be his object, and for this alone, would 
he conclude, the Englishman was travelling in countries where he exposed 
his life. ‘To a like course of reasoning among the wealthy merchants of Fas 
and Tafilelt may the death of the unfortunate traveller be attributed : these 
traders, and others of the principal towns of Marosceo, have long held in their 
hands the monopoly of the trade of Northern Africa, consisting in gold-dust, 
ivory, ostrich feathers, &c. With what eyes must they then have viewed 
the man whom they considered the emissary of a great commercial nation, 
with whom these goods have long been an object of traffic! The natural 
inference of these Moors would be—This man is going into the interior to 
enter into an arrangement with agents there for sending the productions of 
the country to some more direct port of export than those of Marocco; and 
if he succeed in this object, he will destroy our trade. Impressed with views 
such as these, and callous in the commission of crime, it is easy to suppose 
that these traders would have endeavoured to prevent, either by fair means 


or foul, the return of such a traveller to his own country, as his success 
might ensure their ruin. 


This statement offers important suggestions for the observation of 
succeeding adventurers into the far interior of Africa. And had 
Mr. Davidson’s measures been quite the reverse of those which he 
adopted, had he taken the advice of those persons who have lon 
resided in Morocco, and returned there to remain quiet for a while, 
and until the impression had been made that he had altogether aban- 
doned the enterprise, he might, on changing his name, and embark- 
ing at London direct for Mogadore as a petty trader, have penetrated 
to “ Timbuctoo, or even further if he had pleased; nobody would 
have heard of his journey, or if they had, they would not have 
thought it worth while to murder him.” 


‘1 attribute,” says our author, “ the failure of all our travellers 
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in their attempts to penetrate into the interior of Africa, to the 
notoriety with which their perilous journey has been undertaken, thus 
exciting the jealousy of both natives and foreigners. Mr. Hay far- 
ther remarks that he has not much faith in Caillies’ accounts: ‘ he 
may have been at Timbuctoo, but if he has, accuracy as a draftsman 
does not appear to have been his forte. I showed to a native of 
Timbuctoo, the sketch he gives of that town, and the man neither 
recognized the forms of the houses, nor the situation of the town 
itself, although on being shown other drawings of cities and villages, 
he at once named the places which they represented. oe 

We have had a sample of the superstitions that are rife in Mo- 
rocco. These superstitions, and the worthies that are sometimes the 
subjects of the very grossest errors, constitute serious dangers, not 
merely to the traveller, but to the residents at the principal towns. 
You may have to encounter a sainted maniac, who is always a highly 
privileged personage in the estimation of the Moors. 


The madman or idiot is universally looked upon in West Barbary, as a 
person to be held in reverence. The Moor tells you that God has retained 
their reason in heaven, whilst their body is on earth; and that when mad- 
men or idiots speak, their reason is for the time permitted to return to them, 
and that their words should be treasured up as those of inspired persons. 
These wretched people are allowed to parade the streets in a state of nudity, 
and the maniacs sometimes prove most dangerous to unwary Europeans. A 
French consul-general some years ago was nearly killed by a sainted madman, 
and in 18301 had a very narrow escape for my life from another. I hap- 
pened to be walking on the sea-shore with my sister immediately below the 
walls of the town of Tangier, when I spied above us a wild-looking fellow 
about seventy or eighty yards off, with a clotted head of hair that bespoke a 
sainted madman, aiming at me with his gun, which he had rested on the wall. 
We were near a rock at the time, behind which we took refuge, and waited 
there a good while, in the hope that the madman’s patience would be worn 
out; but he did not stir, and the passers by, whom I appealed to for their 
interference, shook their heads, muttered something about Seedy Tayed, 
which proved to be the name of the saint, and wenttheir way. In the mean- 
time the tide was rising rapidly, and we had the unpleasant choice of 
being drowned or shot. We agreed it was better to risk the latter; so tell- 
ing my sister to run off in another direction, 1 stepped forward and gave 
him the preference of a standing shot. The maniac took aim and fired ; and 
I heard the ball whiz into the ater behind me. I was proceeding to run up 
to him by a path which led to that part of the town wall where he was 
standing, when I observed he was coolly reloading his gun; and as the next 
shot at close quarters might have proved more effective, I thought the best 
thing I could do was to follow my sister ; so I fairly took to my heels. 


But to change our theme; let us present to our fair readers a pas- 
sage descriptive of a custom upon which it is especially for them to 
pronounce judgment. 





——— 
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In the district of Bemin Sooar, a mountainous country inhabited entirely 
by Berber tribes, there is one place, where, during the fair, a barter 
of a very curious kind takes place. This fair is held only once a year, 
and is chiefly resorted to for the purpose of bachelors finding wives, married 
men adding to their matrimonial treasures, and maidens or widows getting 
husbands. In fact, the whole affair resolves itself into the women selling 
themselves: but to escape the ignominy of such a procedure, the traffic is 
carried on in the following manner :—Each lady desiring to enter into wed- 
lock, dresses herself in her best and most becoming attire, and taking with 
her a piece of cloth of her own weaving, sits down unveiled in the market 
place. The men, both young and old, who are candidates for matrimony, 
parade about the market examining the texture of the cloth displayed by the 
ladies, and scrutinizing at the same time their looks and behaviour. Should 
the customer be pleased with the maiden, he inquires the price of the cloth ; 
she replies by naming what she would expect as a dowry, and the amount of 
this she raises or depresses according as the candidate for her heart may 
please her, resorting to the demand of an exorbitant sum should she be 
averse to the purchaser. During this barter the enamoured swain is able, in 
some degree, to judge of her temper and character. If they come to an 
agreement, the parents of the girl are appealed to; and they have the right 
to assent or not, as they please. Should they assent, the parties adjourn to 
a public notary, the contract ismade, and the purchased bride is carried off 
to her new home. In this traffic, widows are at a low price in general, and 
divorced ladies sell their cloths very cheap. The wife thus purchased cannot 
be resold, however much the purchaser may repent of his bargain. It is 
evident that this curious system of barter has been resorted to by these Ma- 
homedan mountaineers, as a means of evading the law of the Prophet, which 
interdicts all courtship before marriage. 


One variation more. What think you of the accommodation of 
an Arab tent, and of the particulars of an Arab feast, as detailed in 
the following passage, with which we conclude ? 


At this spot we pitched our tent, and were visited by ason of the sheik, 
who, on the part of his father, invited us to dinner, which, he said, was all 
prepared and waiting for us. We accepted the invitation, and found our 
host within his tent, seated on a cushion covered with the skin of a Caracal 
lynx, which is said to possess one property of inestimable value in this 
country, to wit, that a flea will never settle on it: and close to this, fine 
sheep-skins had been placed for his guests. ‘* Welcome, welcome,” said 
the sheikh ; and when we were seated, he added, “* Are your seats comfort- 
able? Have you all you require? Are you satisfied?” I replied by 
pouring out a redundancy of blessings on him and all his family and race, 
especially his great-great-grandfather. All further conversation was cut 
short by one of his slaves, Abd el Habeeb, appearing with a Moorish table 
beautifully carved and painted in arabesque. It was of a circular form, 
about two feet in diameter, and raised some six inches from the ground, 
which, squatting as we were around it, was a very convenient elevation. 
Upon this table was placed a large Moorish bowl containing a thic (>sup, 
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with some kind of vermicelli in it, and highly seasoned with red peppers. 
In the savoury mess were four wooden spoons of “grotesque form, with which 
we set to work most heartily. The next dish was a stew of beef, accom- 
panied with slices of melon to sharpen the appetite ; and then appeared the 
usual conical dish of kesksoo. During the repast not a word was spoken, 
except it were the ejaculations of Bismallah (in the name of God), al Handoo 
billah (thanks to God), or perhaps a Saffee Allah (may God pardon me), 
At length the Don and I were compelled to give up the attack upon the 
mountain of kesksoo, to the evident sorrow and surprise of the sheikh, who 
as well as the Kaid, continued for a long time to assault it vigorously. The 
ample dish being at last removed, the sheikh at last broke silence, “ Truly, 
you Christians have made but a poor feast. You require pig—that is your 
proper food, I am told ; and without it you donot thrive. They tell me 
too,” he added, ‘‘ that you milk your pigs: wonderful indeed it is how the 
Lord’s creatures err!” ‘* Blessings upon your beard!” said I: ‘ what 
false ideas you Moslems have regarding the followers of Seedna Asia (the 
Lord Jesus). But let me talk with you about this meat of pig.” ‘God 
forbid!” said the Arab; it is a sin even to think of it.” “Sin to think ofa 
pig?” said J, taking him rather quickly: ‘‘ Sin, do you callit? Tell me, O 
follower of the Prophet, who made the pig?” ‘‘ God,” replied the sheikh. 
** Then,” said I, ‘‘ according to your aceount, God created sin.” The old 
sheikh reflected for a moment, and turning to the Mallem, said—*“ Of a 
truth the young Nazarene has entrapped me ; I never heard it put in 
that way before.” 








Art. XI.—Songs, Ballads, and other Poems. By the late Tuomas 
Haynes Bayty. Edited by his Widow. 2 vols. Bentley. 


To the individual, whose literary productions are contained in the 
above volumes, many of our readers will, we doubt not, own them- 
selves indebted for numerous pleasant hours. In the theatre, his 
sparkling wit and mirth shone forth in the lively pieces issuing from 
his pen, to the delight of crowded audiences; while in the private 
seclusion of the boudoir or studio, many a heart has been cheered 
and upheld amidst sorrow, by perusal of his touching poetry. 

His widow has furnished the public with a brief memoir of his life 
prefixed to the above edition of his works; from which, it appears, 
that his family was connected with some of the English aristocracy. 
His father was a gentleman of property near Bath, and had practised 
as a solicitor in that city. Young Bayly was an only son; and hence, 
contrary to the usual fate of literary men, he was bred up in afflu- 
ence and surrounded by luxury. Such a state of prosperity, is not 
the soil in which literature seems ever to flourish, and as has been 
the case with many other literary men, some of his best productions 
were composed when difficulties and troubles pressed thick upon 
him, and to-morrow’s sustenance (so to say) denended on the work of 
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to-day. He was at different periods of his youth intended for 
the legal and clerical professions; but the waywardness which 
generally attends youthful genius, led him to desert the idea of 
entering either, and he entirely gave himself up to the cultivation of 
his favourite occupation—literature. 

Of course, the first thing a young poet will do, is to “ fall into 
love,” and compose 


** Sonnets to his mistress’ eye-brow.” 


After studying at Winchester school he went to Oxford, where he 
became particularly attached to a fellow-student, who was the victim 
of a slow consumption. His kind disposition led him to pay great 
attention to his sick companion, and he was the constant attendant 
at the sick-bed. ‘The sister of his friend wrote to Mr. Bayly on the 
subject of her brother’s real state, and a little correspondence ensued. 
The young man wasted away and dropped quietly into the grave, 
spon after which Bayly, being at Bath, where his deceased friend’s 
family also resided, renewed his acquaintance with the lady, which 
soon assumed a differentand more tender complexion. His hopes were, 
however, doomed to disappointment; for, of course, the first con- 
sideration on the affair approaching a climax was, what were his 
means to keep a wife? 

Mr. Bayly’s father, though rich, was not disposed to settle any- 
thing on him, the lady had nothing ; her father had the same indis- 
position to do anything as the other. However poetical ir theory, 
young Balyy could not see any chance of * living on love” with 
comfort, and hence they parted, after mutual bewailings and tears. 
Mr. Bayly grew melancholy, and travelled: while his lady, deter- 
mined to make up for lost time, and looking upon the matter with a 
cold philosophy, soon after married !—This event occasioned the 
composition of two of Mr. Bayly’s most beautiful productions, one 
of which, ‘Oh no, we never mention her,” is too well known to need 
quotation here; while the other, though not so notorious, is perhaps, 
the superior of the two, and cannot be read without respect for the 
kindly feelings pourtrayed in it. 


I never wish to meet thee more, though I am still thy friend ; 

I never wish to meet thee more, since dearer ties must end ; 
With worldly smiles and worldly words, I could not pass thee by, 
N r run from thee unfeelingly, with cold averted eye. 


I could not bear to see thee, ’midst the thoughtless and the gay; 

I could not bear to view thee, decked in fashion’s bright array ; 

And less could I endure, to meet thee pensive and alone, 

When thro’ the trees, the evening breeze breathes forth its cheerless 
moan. 
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For I have met thee ’midst the gay, and thought of none but thee ; 
And I have seen the bright array, when it was worn for me. 

And often near the sunny waves, I’ve wandered by thy side, 

With joy that passed away, as fast as sunshine from the tide. 


But cheerless is the summer ! there is nothing happy now ; 
The daisy withers on the lawn, the blossoms on the bough : 
The boundless sea looks chillingly, like winter’s waste of snow ; 
And it hath lost the soothing sound with which it used to flow. 


I never wish to meet thee more, yet think not I’ve been taught, 
By smiling foes, to injure thee, by one unworthy thought : 
No—blest with some beloved one, from care and sorrow free, 
May thy lot in life be happy, undisturbed by thoughts of me! 


The air of gentle pathos that pervades this song throughout, 
proves how deep and refined were the the poet’s feelings at his loss ; 
but even sorrow is fickle, and does not rest in one dwelling-place 
long; and after a year or two’s travels he returned to Bath, only to 
follow the example of his former love, by forming a new attachment. 
The circumstances of this second affair are equally peculiar as the 
first. Mrs. Hayes, a lady then well known in the fashionable circles 
of Bath, had an only daughter, who had been particularly pleased 
with Mr. Bayly’s ballad of ‘‘ Isabel,” and had expressed her desire 
to see the young author, to a friend of his, who was one of Miss 
Hayes’s suitors. The friend, too eager to gratify the slightest wish 
of her, whom he wished to please, introduced Mr. Bayly, who on 
conversation with Miss Hayes, found that their mothers had been 
schcol-fellows and friends in former days. This, of course, gave an 
impulse to the acquaintanceship. Mr Bayly was fascinated with the 
young lady, who, in return, was much pleased with him,‘though in the 
romance of youth, she had pictured in her mind something exceeding 
reality. Butan absence in Paris made her miss his wit and atten- 
tion, and in 1826 they were united at Cheltenham. 

The incident which led to his writing the well-known ballad, “ I’d 
be a butterfly,” is somewhat amusing, and occurred while staying at 
Lord Ashtown’s villa, at Chesel, during the honeymoon. A large 
party was there one day, and the ladies on leaving the table, strolled 
through the grounds, having received a promise from the gentlemen 
to join them in ten minutes. After about half an hour had passed, 
Mr. Bayly rose to join the ladies, while the others engaged in 
sacrificing to Bacchus stayed behind. The ladies, pretending to be 
offended at his not joining them before, fled away in an opposite 
direction. He saw their manceuvre and did not seek to overtake 
them, rambling alone, till he came to the summer-house, known by 
the name of the “ Butterfly Bower,” where, inspired hy a butterflv 
that settled close to him, he wrote that ballad. 
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For a few yearshe lived in the possession of all those blessings which 
contribute to make life comfortable: fortune, domestic happiness, 
and delightful society: but in 1831, an unfortunate speculation in 
coal-mines, and the bad conduct of the agent upon his wife’s pro- 
perty, reduced his resources considerably. His misfortunes had a 
considerable effect upon his spirits, and until after a residence abroad 
for a short time, he was unable to settle himself to composition 
again. His sorrow was not a selfish one, as appears from a birthday 
ode which he addressed to his wife soon afterwards, in accordance 
with his annual custom. 
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Oh! hadst thou never shared my fate, 
More dark that fate would prove ; 
My heart were truly desolate, 
Without thy soothing love. 
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But thou hast suffered for my sake, 
Whilst this relief 1 found, 

Lke fearless lips that strive to take 
The poison from a wound ! 
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My fond affection thou hast seen, 
Then judge of my regret, 

To think more happy thou hadst been, 
If we had never met. 





And has that thought been shared by thee? 
Ah! no, that smiling cheek 

Proves more unchanging love for me, 
Than laboured words can speak. 


But there are true hearts which the weight 
Of sorrow summons forth : 

Though known in days of past delight, 
We knew not half their worth. 


How unlike some, who have professed 
So much in friendship’s name ; 

Yet calmly pause to think how best, 
They may evade her claim. 


But ah! from them to thee I turn: 
They’d make me loathe mankind. 

Far better lessons I may learn, 
From thy more holy mind. 


The love that gives a charm to home, 
I feel they cannot take. 

We'll pray for happier years to come, 
For one another's sake. 
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Mr. Bayly’s literary efforts, were now, comparatively speaking, abso- 
lutely necessary for his subsistence, and he was liable to all those 
vicissitudes and fluctuations in pecuniary affairs, which invariably 
attend literary men: thoughhe was generally successful in his the- 
atrical productions, which were very numerous. But severe ap- 
plication of the mind, when weighed down by anxiety, soon had 
its effect upon his frame, and he died in [839, at the age of forty- 
two. He was buried at Cheltenham. 

_It is curious, though sad, to remark that Mr. Bayly foretold 
his own doom in the ballad before-mentioned, (I'd be a butterfly.”) 


What tho’ you tell me each gay little rover 

Shrinks from the breath of the first autumn day! 
Surely ’tis better when summer is over, 

To die when ali fair things are faded away. 


Some in life’s winter may toil to discover, 
Means of procuriug a weary delay— 
I’d be a butterfly: living a rover, 
Dying when fair things are faded away ! 


The poems and songs contained in the volumes before us, are of 
various sorts: some grave, some gay, some humorous, some dolo- 
rous; but, it may be safely said of all, that they contain distinct 
evidences of the kindness of heart of their author. Whether Mr. 
Bayly’s works will gain any lasting fame, is uncertain; had he 
lived, his pieces, most probably, would have been of a more solid 
nature, but to say the least of them, they pourtray a great 
vivacity of thought, and power of expression, as well as a most 
amiable disposition. 
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Art. XII.—TZhe Middl» System of Teaching Classics; a Manual 
for Classical Teach:rs. By the Rev. H. P. Haveuron, 
B. A. Parker. 


By the Middle, Mr. Haughton means a modified and new system, viz. 
something about half-way between the Westminster and Eton extreme 
on the one hand, and the Hamiltonian onthe other. Now, we do think 
that he advances no mean claims as an originator ; at least, to us several 
of his principles are quite new ; while in the very rejection, modification, 
and addition, he manifestly has exercised not only a great amount of 
ingenious thought, but patiently tested the points in his practice. We 
look upon many of his suggestions as being happily striking; nor in the 
perusal of the exposition of his system, can either pupil or tutor remain 
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unconvinced and unprofited. That system is essentially analytical; but 
itcannot be understood, much less appreciated, without a thorough ex- 
amination of the pages in which it is described and developed. 

Nothing in the little treatise pleased us more than the method in- 
sisted on by Mr. Haughton, of translating the learner’s language into 
that which he is acquiring, insteal of the old practice of translating 
the language to be acquired into that of the learner. 

The author earnestly acknowledges, as in reason he was bound to do, 
the importance of Classical learning. But he also is duly sensible of the 
greatly disproportioned length of time and amount of labour which the 
old system exacted, compared with the exigencies and duties of life; while 
he disapproves all attempts tg annihilate labour, and the pretensions 
to marvellous'y short courses, as being suflicient for the acquisition of an 
adequate knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongues. At the same 
time he sets himself forward in the following-wise ;—that he has “no 
objection to guarantee, that any youth, possessing the preparedness men- 
tioned in the System, of common intelligence, and who is willing 
to apply, shall be qualified, by it, for passing the previous Public Ex- 
amination of the University of Oxford, within the space of one year; 
and the subsequent and ordinary Examination, for the first Degree, 
within half-a-year more: while his general education shall not be neg- 
lected.” 

We conscientiously recommend to attention and trial this Middle System ; 
while we regret that the author did not exhibit greater neatness in some of 
his sentences. 





Art. XIT1.— The Print Collector; an Introduction to the Knowledge necessary 
for forming a Collection of Ancient Prints, containing Suggestions as to 
the mode of commencing Collector, the Selection of Specimens, Prices 
and Care of Prints, also Notices of the Marks of Proprietorship used by 
Collectors, Remarks on the Ancient and Modern Practice of the Art, 
and a Catalogue Raisonnée of Books on Engravings and Prints. 


Tus long and articulate title might of itself sufficiently recommend the 
volume to the Collector of Prints. But the work will interest the general 
reader also; for there is a great amount of useful information crammed 
into its pages, while many of the anecdotes are enlivening and amusing. 
We must find room for a paragraph or two. 


“Stories are told of artists, more ingenious than honest, who have so 
skilfully copied a picture, to which they have been allowed access for the 
purposes of study, that they have ventured to substitute their copy for the 
original, and have succeeded in the bold attempt, and carried the latter 
away in exchange. In like manner, though not to the same extent, because 
the subjects are of rare occurrence, doubts are frequently entertainable of the 
authenticity of a statue or like ancient work; and even as early as the age 
of Micheal Angelo, a daring artist ventured*to trifle with the cognoscenti of 
his day, producing as antique a fragment of a work of his own, purposely 
mutilated, and of which he had concealed the remainder, and having enjoyed 
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the admiration bestowed on his deception, produced the evidence which h€ 
had reserved for the purpose of proving the inadequacy of connoisseurship 
to protect himself from imposition. 

“To prints nothing} of this sort attaches. True it is, that of nearly all im-_ 
portant prints of ancient masters there exists copies, deceptive copies as they 
are admitted to be. And there are retouched plates, and repaired impres- 
sions; but these matters will be further alluded to hereafter. Meantime, 
let it suffice to observe, that though these do exist, they do not prevail in 
the same manner or degree as in the other departments, nor so as ever to 
create one moment’s apprehension in the mind of a judicious collector, that 
he has in his portfolio a single print which is other than what he believes it 
to be. 

‘‘Certainly, ignorance is ever liable to be deceived, especially when ac- 
companied by conceit and self-confidence. Hudson the portrait painter, the 
master of Sir Joshua, was so fortunate as to obtain a fine impression of the 
very rare etching by Rembrandt, called the coach landscape. On occasion 
of this acquisition he gave a supper to his amateur friends, at which to dis- 
play his purchase. Benjamin Wilson, his brother painter, who had a good 
judgment in this branch of art, and knew that Hudson had very little, 
though affecting great enthusiasm for it, amused himself at his expense. He 
etched a plate in the style of Rembrandt, and sent an impression to Paris, 
and circulated a report at home, that there had been discovered in France a 
print by Rembrandt hitherto unknown, and apparently a companion to the 
coach landscape; that money had been offered for it for the king’s collection, 
but the proprietor meant to bring it to England for sale. Hudson hereupon, 
to anticipate his English friends, hasted over to Paris and bought the print. 
On his return he collected all his amateur friends in London to a second 
supper, given especially for the purpose of receiving their congratulations, 
and which he received accordingly. Very shortly after this the whole of the 
party, and Hudson with them, were invited to a supper at Wilson’s. When 
all were introduced to the supper-table every plate was found turned down, 
and on the guests lifting them, behold under every one appeared an impres- 
sion of the unhappy companion of the coach landscape, and under Hudson’s 


plate lay the money that he had paid to Wilson’s confederate in Paris for 
the purchase. 





Art. XIV.— Wanderings in Spain in 1848. By Martin Haverty, Esq. 
2 vols. 

Mr. Haverty, if not the weightiest authority or most original writer 
who has trodden the soil of Spain as a traveller, is at least one of the most 
recent of those who have addressed Englishmen relative to that distracted 
and ill-fated country. He has also contributed some morsels of novelty 
that have a considerable degree of value. Of this character the notices of 
the young Queen may be mentioned, although these be not highly encourag- 
ing. Our author appears to have frequently had an opportunity to observe 
her Majesty. One of these occasions was when she and her sister attended 
mass in the Palace Chapel, “‘ as they always do on Sundays and great festi- 
vals.”’ The report proceedeth in the terms now to be quoted:— 
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At length martial music was heard in the court of the palace, and echoed 
through the spacious galleries; a train of priests in surplices entered and 
took their seats on benches along one side of the open central space ; priests 
robed for the celebration of mass followed, with the venerable patriarch of 
the Indies in his oriental robes; the great lattice of the royal closet was 
drawn aside, and the young Queen and her sister appeared inside, on two 
thrones, that of the Infanta being at the Queen’s left. When they knelt, they 
appeared quite at the front of the lattice, but when sitting, the Queen was 
partly concealed from those on the men’s side of the chapel; and the 
amiable little Infanta semed to devote, perhaps, too much of her attention 
to her royal sister, who was evidently the object of all her admiration and 
affection. ‘They wore bonnets of green velvet, but on subsequent occasions, 
I frequently saw them wear the Spanish mantilla, of which the Queen is 
said to be particularly fond. When the Queen’s name was mentioned in 
the prayers at mass, the train of priests turned round and bowed to her 
majesty, but she only returned the salutation with a rapid inclination of the 
head ; and in this as well as in her other abrupt gestures, such as starting 
every moment from her seat, and tossing her head about violently, she dis- 
played not only an extremely defective education, but it is to be feared a 
sullenness and violence of disposition also. In this respect it is apprehended 
that she will but too strongly resemble her royal father, as she decidedly does 
in certain coarseness of expression about the mouth and chin, if not in the ge- 
neral outline of her features. On one occasion, I saw her majesty lose tem- 
per so much, because her governess could not make her understand the part 
of the office in her prayer book, that she shut up the book in a pet, and re- 
fused to speak with her sister who was gently endeavouring to soothe her 
anger.” 





Art. XV.—Two Exercises for the Degree of B. D., read in the 
Divinity School, Oxford, April 18 and 19, 1844. By Ricnarp 
GeELL Macmutten, M. A. 


Tue daily papers must have informed our readers relative to the con- 
troversy and litigation to which these Two Exercises have given rise. 
In fact, the theological distractions of Oxford and of the Anglican Church 
may be said to have been brought to the touchstone by Mr. Macmullen. 
In the first he contends that not only is it the doctrine of the Ancient 
Fathers and of the Early Church, but of the Church of England, that the 
Eucharistical Elements undergo a change at consecration. In short, the 
general reader will be unable to distinguish between the points here 
maintained and those of ‘Transubstantiation. The second has for its 
theme, Catholic Tradition, for which the author stoutly stands up; arguing 
that Catholic Tradition and Holy Scripture are joint authorities in thie 
matter of Christian Doctrine, provided the former have Antiguity, Uni- 
versality, and Consent. Says Mr. M., ‘‘ Let this be borne in mind, that 
by joint authorities is not meant independent, or co-ordinate, or equal 
authorities ; that it is fully admitted that the authority of Catholic Tradition, 


though first in order of time, and in relation to him to whom it is delivered, 
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is subordinate to, and may be ultimately resolved with, the supreme autho- 
rity of Holy Scripture.”’ Still, he insists, ‘* Tradition teaches, systema- 
tizes, developes, those truths which Holy Scripture contains, establishes, 
and confirms. So that the statement of our Church, that ‘* Holy Scripture 
contains all things necessary to salvation,’ does not mean that it can 
possibly be the duty, much less as is often proudly and profanely said, 
the right of every man to go to Scripture to gather out his system of 
opinion for himself, to receive no doctrine, to believe no truth, but 
what he sees to be declared therein; does not mean that we are to address 
ourselves to the study of it with mind, as itis said, unprejudiced; for this 
as a matter of fact cannot be; if we are not prejudiced on the side of 
truth, we are prejudiced on the side of error, and the end of all lawful 
authority, and of all right education, whether by the church or by those 
who in the providence of God are set over us to guide us, is to bias and 
prepossess us on the side of what is right and true. The authority which 
we know to be inherent in, and which we gladly yield to parents and elders, 
to those who are better and wiser than ourselves in matters of this world, 
we dare not deny to the Holy Church, the antitype and fulfilment of all 
earthly relationship, the treasure-house and repository of the Catholic 
Tradition, and the witness and keeper of Holy Writ.” 

The tenets and the tendencies of Mr. Macmullen’s Exercises are obvious 
to the meanest capacity from what we have quoted. At present we do 
not pronounce upon them further than to say that he is dexterous in the 


marshalling authorities and witnesses, and subtle to a very considerable 
degree in argumentation. 





Art. X VI.—Practical Observations on the Causes and Treatment 


of Curvatures of the Spine. By Samuet Hare, Surgeon. 
Second Edition. 


A neEw and improved edition of an excellent work on a subject which 
has been often and very variously treated, but hardly ever by any practi- 
tioner, we are persuaded, with more approved judgment than Mr. Hare, 
whose attention has been particularly directed to the diseases of the spine 
from the circumstance of his having been at one time afflicted with a 
morbid sensibility of that part of the body; and this besides the many 
carefully observed facts and results that have come before him in the course 
of a Jong and extensive professional career. 

Several of the recorded cases present surprising instances of success 
when the author had to grapple with the most reluctant and forbidding 
difficulties. The increase of spinal distortion has been great of late years, 
and principally amongst the female portion of the community. And yet 
strangely discordant opinions with regard both to the causes of the disease 
and the most efficacious plan of treatment have been propagated. Mr. 
Hare, however, who addresses himself in the pages before us especially to 
lateral curvatures, unhesitatingly attributes these for the most part to the 
prevalent mode of dress,—in a word to tight stays; and the means which 
he practically adopts, consist of an inclined plane, with weights and 
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pulleys, similar to the apparatus which has been so much used during 
recent years. The volume is full of instruction for the popular as well 
as the professional reader, and is rendered remarkably striking by the 
illustrative plates. We have do doubt of its being destined to advance 
from edition to edition for a series of years: for it has in its manner 
as well as in its matter, the features and the qualities to constitute a 
standard book. 





-- —- - 


Art. XVIJ.—Fallacy of Phrenology. By Ottver Byrne, and 
Professor JouN Byrne, U. S. 

Tue first part of a series, under the the general title of ‘‘ The Fallacies 
of our own limes.” Its object ‘‘is to discuss the principal fallacies com- 
mingled with our Sciences, Laws, Religions, Education, and Conventional 
Usages;” to be published in twelve parts, each part complete in itself. 
The next instalment will regard ‘‘ Restricted Trade and Monopoly.” It 
‘‘ will show that the destiny of England rests upon Free Trade; that the 
Corn Laws must be abolished without delay ; and, that the manner in 
which the interest of money has been regulated is fallacious.” It is also 
to expose “‘ many false statistical conclusions of political economists,” and 
“the whole of the reasoning will be conducted with the exactness of 
mathematical demonstration.” The pamphlet indeed, both by its general 
pretensions and its particular handling of Phrenology, might afford pegs 
upon which to hang numerous remarks. For example, the sovereign cure 
for the Phrenological Fallacy, and for all other fallacies, no matter in 
what department, is pronounced to be the study of Mathematics. There 
is nothing like leather: Oliver Byrne is the author of a long array of 
works closely connectcd with mathematical science, and styles himself 
‘‘ Late Professor of Mathematics;’’ while Professor John Byrne is the 
anthor of ‘‘ An Essay on the Quadrature of the Circle,” ‘‘ Mathematical 
Disquisitions ;’’ &c. &c. Then think of there being but twelve principal 
or great fallacies in the whole range of our Sciences, Laws, Religions, 
Education, and Conventional Usages! Why, this is allowing but two 
and a fraction for each branch ; although we actually find in the pamphlet 
itself the following sentence :—‘‘ Among the subtle, singular, mysterious, 
visionary, and unintelligible theories of the present time, may be counted 
the Millenium, Miller’s end of the World, the Prediction of the Weather, 
Perpetual Motion, Animal Magnetism, the Homeophathie System, the 
Measuring of Storms by wnequidistant ordinates, and One Hundred 
Religions.” But to speak for a moment of this first part: Itis written in 
a rattling, random, and undemonstrative sort of way; being calculated 
to amuse rather than to instruct, and to exhibit the wit and cleverness of 
the writer or writers, rather than to demolish the alleged fallacy. It 
exhibits a vast deal of pretension and sometimes a knack at ridicule, but 
in no respect satisfies us that the authors are equal to the discussion and 
dispersion of the twelve fallacies. We cite one of the happier hits at the 
‘* Bumpometers.” The point is technical terms :—‘‘All Phrenologists 
suffer in their systems; many deny the temperament doctrine ; some leave 
portions unmarked on their busts; and others discover more organs than 
they can find places to mark. One has discovered a new organ called 
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Watchfulness, another Agreeableness, and a third Naturalite; but the 
cunning portions of the fraternity think it more advisable to keep an 
unoccupied portion of the cranium to which they assign no particular organ, 
so that flaws and contradictions may be thrown into ths unascertained 
space, as into a vortex.” 








Art. XVIII.-—President Tyler’s Message on the Annexation of Texas. 


No country, no large extent of territory, even of the American continent, 
can offer a parallel to the fortunes of Texas, in an equally short space of time 
to that which has elapsed since it was de facto and by universal recognition 
a Mexican province. It is but within these few late years that citizens of 
the United States began, in any considerable numbers, to migrate into it ; 
but having, inthe most thorough go-a-head style, crowded into the thinly 
occupied and inadequately defended state, they at length became the most 
powerful class of the population of it, and declared themselves independent. 
But this is not all; for wishing to be taken back into the Union, as citizens 
of that federal nation, they insist on carrying the Mexican territory with 
them. In short; having been settled in the Texan country by sufferance 
for a very brief period, they assume sovereign authority; form treaties, like 
any long established power, with foreign states, and then resolve to join them- 
selves to the community from which they shortly before went forth, swelling 
that already enormous nation; and directly involving results of the deepest 
concernment not only to the civilized states of the werld, but as regards the 
progress of civilization in the still karbarous regions. Yet, even here the 
preposterous and shameful transactions connected with Texas do not end; 
for the Government of the United States actually conclude a treaty,—frame 
it, sign it, and seal it—with Texas, with the unscrupulous class that has so 
recently migrated from the Union; whereby the usurped country is intended 
to be absorbed into the said Union; and all this violence and impudent 
fraud without any reservation or even notice of the rights already conceded 
by ‘Texas to foreign powers, any allusion to the pending claims of Mexico, 
and any the slightest reference to the extension of slavery and slave-breed- 
ing, which are consequences undeniably and immediately embraced. 

The following is an abstract of the chief provisions of the treaty which 
Mr. Calhoun, the American Secretary of State, concluded on the 12th of 
April last, and which President Tyler has submitted, ina commendatory 
message, to the Senate :— 

**1. The Republic of Texas cedes to the United States all its territories, 
to be held by them in full property 2d sovereignty, and to be annexed to the 
United States as one of their ‘‘ territories,” subject to the same constitutional 
provisions as their other territories. 2. The citizens of Texas are to enjoy 
the privileges of the constitution, and admitted, as soon as may be consistent 
with its principles, to the enjoyment of all its immunities. 3. All titles and 
claims to real estate which are valid by the laws of Texas are to be held so 
by the United States. 4. The public lands are to be subject to the laws 
regulating the public lands in other territories, as far as applicable. 5. The 
United States assume and agree to pay the public debts and liabilities of 
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Texas, however created; which are estimated not to exceed 10,000,000 
dollars. 6. To ascertain the amount of debts and liabilities, four Com- 
missioners are to be appointed by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to proceed to Washington Texas, and there to examine and 
decide upon all claims.”’ 

A word is not said about the boundaries of Texas, any more than of the 
claims of Mexico, the subject of slavery, or the existing relations of foreign 
states. Indeed, according to the manner in which the criminal manoeuvre 
has been planned and conducted, the whole of the Mexican republic might 
be decoyed into the Union, and every inch of the Mexican territory by a 
strok2 of the pen annexed. It is the law of the strongest, regardless of the 
rights of the weak, and scornful of the law of nations as of the sanctions and 
sacredness of justice. It isas ifthe Frenchmen who have found acomfoit- 
able and promising home amongst ourselves, should first declare themselves 
independent, conscious that their mother country was both willing and able 
to wrest England from the English, and then incontinently to annex Great 
Britain to France. 

The barefaced and iniquitous idea of the annexation of Texas to the 
United States, is characterized by certain sentiments and doctrines that very 
much enhance one’s ideas of the heinousness of the attempted. violence ; 
nor need we do more in support and illustration of what we assert than call 
attention to the manifesto or letter respecting Texas, which Mr. Secretary 
Calhoun addressed to Mr. Pakenham, the British envoy, on the 18th of 
April. 

‘Geni Aberdeen had laid down the rules for the guidance of the envoy, 
which had been and were still to be observed by the British Government ; 
nor could anything be conceived less calculated to imitate the American 
authorities, or to call forth the lecture which Mr. Calboun thought it becom- 
ing him to read to the envoy and to the world in reply. Mr. Pakenham 
was instructed to employ, towards the abolition of slavery in Texas, merely 
the means of counsel, and to take care not to excite in any way the slave- 
holding states of the Union, neithcr to resort to any measures whatever 
which might even have the tendency to disturb the internal tranquillity of 
those states. And what is Mr.Calhoun’s reply? Why, that England bad 
no right to strive, even by counsel, to bring about the abolition of slavery in 
other countries. But this is not all, for he enters into an argument which 
goes to maintain that vast benefits attended slavery, and dreadful evils its 
abolition, both to the black and the white races ; that where slavery has been 
once established as the distinguishing mark of one race, whilst freedom is 
that of the other, it is not possible ever after to get the two races to live to- 
gether in amity and on equality. He has a great deal to say of impos- 
sibilities and of dangers ; but he is lamentably unmindful of the arguments 
which justice and humanity supply. 

While the American Secretary of State’s doctrine goes the length of 
teaching that where you have for a long period oppressed a people, you 
must ever after continue the system, on account of the dangers which, he 
argues, must arise from the adoption of mild and humane measures,—just as 
if in the case of aman you have once wronged, your only alternative is, that 
you should, for fear of ‘his vengeance, never cease to crush him,—it is not a 
sufficient set-off against his unprincipled teaching, that has been put forth by 
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Mr. Clay, another political leader; and still less are we satisfied with the 
views urged by Mr. Martin Van Buren, the democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. In fact, this last-mentioned gentleman appears to view the 
annexation of Texas to be merely inopportune at the present moment, 
because it does not accord with the popular will. This, again, is the sum- 
ming up of Henry Clay’s letter against the measure :— 

‘* I consider the annexation of Texas at this time, without the assent 
of Mexico, as a measure compromising the national character, involving 
us certainly in a war with Mexico, probably with cther foreign powers, 
dangerous to the integrity of the Union, inexpedient in the present finan- 
cial condition of the country, and not called for by any general expression 
of public opinion.” 

Here the objections seem to resolve themselves into an argument having 
expediency instead of unbending principle for its foundation, immunity 
rather than justice for a motive. The arguments are the expense of a war 
with Mexico, the necessity of more than doubling the army, the increase of 
the Presidental power, creating a military class, and the paying the Texan 
debt of 14,000,000 dollars at atime when the States are most reluctant 
even to pay their own. However, it is so far a comfort that the Senate is 
likely to refuse to ratify Tyler and Calhoun’s treaty. At any rate, it is 
known that whatever be the decision of that body, a complete accordance 
prevails between the Governments of France and England on the subject, 
and that such an extraordinary measure as has been attempted to be 
carried on the other side of the Atlantic by our cousins, will not escape the 
animadversion it deserves. 

There are two points which are worthy of particular attention, and forcibly 
suggested by the crooked and unprincipled policy pursued by our American 
brethren. When the chief magistrate of the Union concludes a treaty of 
annexation with a republic, founded on the territory of a neighbouring and 
allied state by citizens of the Union,—many of them of very questionable 
character,—it is time to look after the safety of cur own property. Should 
the American Senate yield on the question of Texan annexation, our turn 
will undoubtedly come next, for Canada is already menaced. Some of the 
Trappers, whose friends and allies have been urging the Legislature of the 
Union to seize upon Oregon, it is credibly reported, have already esta- 
blished an organized settlement within the disputed territory. This has all 
the appearance of an exact repetition of what has been done in Texas. The 
second point to which we invite consideration has an immediate referénce to 
the prospects, the moral prospects of the United States themselves. Can it 
be conceived that the public corruption which is proclaimed and unblushingly 
avowed in regard, for example, to the Repudiation question and the low 
swindling principles connected with it,—that the prolonged and accruing 
callousness of the slave-owners to human suffering,—or that the plundering 
propensities evinced with regard to Texas, shall be confined to the cabinet or 
to a pack of politicians? Must not the poison penetrate into social life and 
domestic circles, seeing that according to the character and constitution of 
the American nation, the immorality of the rulers is necessarily in a par- 
ticular degree the immorality of all? One thing is certain, the confidence 
in American virtue and American progress has within these few years 
been most seriously shaken in the minds of the British people. 





